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HINTS FOR THE HUSTINGS, 


Exxections for Parliament are of 
continual recurrence. At this mo- 
ment we believe that the Speuaker’s 
warrant is lying ready for the filling 
up of more than one vacancy. Others 
will occur in the five months’ interval 
before the next session, It occurs to 
us that a very useful service would 
be rendered to many of those having 
to stand this fiery trial, by suggest~ 
ing, from time to time, brief hints 
and brief memorials, connected with 
the leading topies which are likely to 
be disputed on the hustings. There 
is a process technically called cram- 
ming, by which, in English and Ger- 
man universities, a man is prepared for 
a public examination. This process 
does not so much aim at endowing the 
candidate with. the requisite know- 
ledge—much of that he must be sup. 
posed already to have acquired—as at 
shaping his pre-existing knowledge to 
meet the sort of questions anticipated, 
and to travel in the ordinary course 
of the examination. Something like 
this we propose to attempt. Writing 
rapidly, we shall fall far short even of 
our own conception. But our hasty 
sketch may avail to furnish a hint, 
which hereafter at more leisure, either 
by ourselves or by another, may be 
more amply developed. 


I. The first topic which offers itself 
to our review, is the position in which 
we Conservatives stand to the first 
person in the state. An impression 
has gone abroad, and has been most 
calumniously improved, that some one 
or other of our party has used dis- 
paraging’ or insulting expressions in 
speaking of her Majesty. 
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And what of that? Does a great 
political party stand on so tremulous 
a libration, that a folly, an absurdity, 
an explosion of drunken frenzy, if 
such an excess should ever occur, 
could affect its tenure of consideration 
and influence? Is it literally sup- 
posed that great political interests, 
held in keeping for a great people, 
and confided to a great party, exist so 
purely on sufferance, and the suffer- 
ance of fools, that any noisy drunkard, 
by proclaiming himself a Conserva- 
tive, can in one hour, and by one 
word, damage the Conservative cause 
or attaint its principles? Why, the 
Whigs in this matter have the same 
interest as ourselves. Neither of us 
could exist for a week, if it were 
agreed that we should stand on such a 
hazard. Once for all, blockheads of 
every degree, understand thatno words 
are ours, no words are Conservative 
words, until we, the Conservatives, 
own them—subscribe them—countere 
sign them—adopt them—or in some 
way accredit them. 

But at least, then, we own to such 
insulting words having been uttered 
on public occasions, though we disown 
the utterers. Own the words? Not 
we. Never flatter yourselves, Whigs 
or Whiglings, that we fall so easily 
into traps baited with falsehoods. 
Not any Conservatives as having 


- uttered sich words, but our enemies 


as having forged such words, owe an 
apology, and a most contrite apology, 
to the nation, as so profoundly inter- 
ested in her Majesty’s personal dig- 
nity—which is, philosophically speak- 
ing, the national dignity exhibited 
under a reflex form. The total col- 
T 
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lective grandeur of the nation is con- 
centrated in her Majesty’s person. 
As a personal unity, the majesty of 
the nation becomes thus capable of 
functions, becomes the subject and the 
object of agencies, which could not 
otherwise be exercised by or towards 
a scattered multitude. We are all 
alike concerned in maintaining this 
reflex majesty. All of us alike, in 
our several proportions of rank, have 
an interest of property and participa- 
tion in the. representative dignity 
which her Majesty holds on our be- 
half. To suppose a man, therefore, 
offering a sincere intentional insult to 
our sovereign lady, is to suppose him 
erring much more by his understand- 
ing than his will. The personal pre- 


tensions of the sovereign absolutely 
vanish in relation to the representative 
character with which that sovereign 


is inalienably clothed. Were the 
ruling prince the meanest of human 
beings individually, he is still in a 
sense far removed from flattery, sem- 
per augustus, as astate creature. And 
it is for ever true, that a man cannot 
insult that great idea—a constitutional 
sovereigu—without insulting that so- 
vereign’s whole nation collectively, 
and himself, therefore, if he happens 
to be one of that nation. We need 
not add, (because all men of honour 
feel this truth with a loyalty so pro- 
found,) that a tenderness of devotion 
arises to strengthen this constitutional 
homage from considerations of sex in 
our present sovereign. This variety 
of the general case cannot affect the 
solemnity of our duty towards the 
reigning prince, cannot make it more 
or less wicked, more or less foolish, to 
insult the sovereign ; but it makes it 
more brutal todo so. And that last 
consideration, viz., the brutality of 
insulting any person, (even though 
not a public person,) whose situation 
is specially defenceless, suggests to us 
a farther “improvement” of the sub- 
ject, for the special benefit of the 
Whigs, which we do earnestly be- 
seech every good Conservative not to 
let slip from his hands unused on the 
hustings. For ourselves, for our own 
share in the question, so far as 
calumny and credulity have ascribed 
to us Tories any separate share or 
interest in such ‘a question, we dismiss 
it easily by this dilemma:—If any 
man, claiming to be of our party, 
and generally accredited as such, 
should seem, or ever Aas seemed, to 
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utter words disrespectful towards her 
Majesty now reigning, whom we all 
love and honour, then he stands in 
this situation—either from the latitude 
of words, and from his own unskilful 
management of words, he has brought 
himself into suspicion and miscon- 
struction, (a misfortune to which all 
of us are liable in ourselves, under the 
double difficulties of language and of 
reporting ;) and in that case he is 
entitled to a candid indulgence until 
he has an opportunity of righting 
himself in public opinion. Every 
man has the right of explaining his 
own meaning: no man is to be bound 
and pledged through life by a slip of 
his tongue. Lither this is his situa- 
tion, or if it is indeed possible that 
wilfully and deliberately he levelled 
an insult at the sovereign lady of 
these realms, in that case we Conser- 
vatives indignantly repudiate him as 
a false brother: he is none of ours: 
he is probably a Whig or Radical in 
disguise, who has slipped in amongst 
us in order to betray us. But ours he 
is not after such an atrocity ; and we, 
as Conservatives, have no more inter. 
est or responsibility in him or his 
subsequent actions, than any one of us 
has in a swindler who may think pro- 
per to counterfeit his name and per- 
son at a watering-place. 

As respects our own liabilities, 
therefore, we Tories slip our necks 
out of the halter easily enough. Not 
so the Whigs. There is a further 
use to be made of this calumny. It 
may be turned to good account. There 
is such a thing as retaliation in this 
world ; and there is an’ opening made 
for it in this unhappy calumny of the 
Whigs, which no Conservative candi- 
date, who happens to be wide awake, 
will fail to improve, There is a raw 
in the Whig hide connected with this 
very case of insolence to princes: let 
him lay his knout wellinto it. We 
Tories can talk at our ease on this 
question of dutiful behaviour to 
princes. “ Our withers are unwrung.” 
Not so the Whigs... They are sitting 
on tenterhooks all this time, or mak- 



















ing bad worse by shifting about un- 


easily, like “a hen upon a het girdle,” 
—for well they know what is coming, 
They begin by this time to seent from 
afar what we are after; and bitterly 
they rue the hour in which, by coun- 
tenancing malicious fables against the 
Tories, they have thrown back the 
recollections of us all in quest of the 
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truths outstanding against themselves 
upon the selfsame field. Candidate 
on the hustings, spare them not! Lay 
it into them right and left. The oxen 
at the Cape run off in a gallop when 
they hear the Dutehman whetting his 
knife upon the sides of his waggon, 
because they know experimentally the 
cruel use he will else make of it. You, 
Tory candidate, will have just the 
same power over the Whigs by the 
very sound of this one word princes. 
They will apptehend what is coming. 

For, let us askj why is it that by 
universal agreement a peculiar base- 
ness, and even cowardice, is felt in 
any insult offered to a woman? Why 
is it that tenfold forbearance is ex- 
acted by manliness towards every 
female of every rank? Simply be- 
cause a woman very rarely indeed can 
have strength sufficient to repel or to 
avenge insults ; and beeause, in the 
rare exceptions where it might hap- 
pen that she had, feminine delicacy 
would forbid her to exert it. Woman, 
therefore, is a privileged person. But 
the principle on which the privilege is 
founded, applies equally to clergymen 
and to quakers. They, by profes- 
sional scruples, have their hands tied 
as effectually as women have by weak- 
ness or sexual dignity. They also are 
privileged persons. So, and on the 
very same principle, is an English 
prince. Constitutionally, he cannot 
meet a challenge to fight ; he cannot 
offer such a challenge. 
Wales cannot, if he would, liberate 
his antagonist from the guilt of treason. 
The same danger would apply to the 
case of any other prince, though not 
hearing that title, (as the Duke of 
Gloucester, for example, in Queen 
Anne’s reign,) who should happen to 
be heir-apparent to the crown. And 
probably the heir-presumptive stands 
in the same consecrated condition. 
Even the late Duke of York's* case is 
a doubtful one; for though the hot 
blood of youth led him to waive his 
privilege in a well-known instance, 
yet had that duel terminated fatally 
for his Royal Highness, probable 
enough it is that his gallant antagonist 
would not have lived to meet in Ca- 
nada, many a year afterwards, that 
dreadful fate by hydrophobia which 
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has connected so tragieal an interest 
with his memory. In such an event; 
at the least he would have been sene 
tenced to imprisonment for life, though 
intercession from many quarters might 
afterwards have been miade available 
for his pardon. ; 

Under circumstances like thésé, 
‘* tabooing” a British ‘ priticé; arid 
placing him in a situation where even 
his honour forbids him fo give or to 
accept a challenge, he also becothes a 
privileged person. By which we 
mean that, over and above the coi: 
stitutional or legal privileges which 
invest his person as a state creature, 
other circumstances of peculiarity 
arise from his rank and relations td 
the throne, which greatly fetter (where 
they do not absolutely abolisli) his 
freedom of action. Now to these li- 
mitations, each and all, arise amongst 
all men of honour corresponding 
seruples and delicacies. When a 
prince is under such heavy restraints; 
he naturally feels himself summoned 
to a peculiar eircumspection in his 
words as well as in his acts: guarded 
he must be in giving utterance to feel- 
ings which, in any case, are profécted 
from all responstbility ; but, on thé 
other hand, every gentleman will res 
member that this privilege is a two- 
edged sword: it acts both ways—de- 
nying to the prince all power of call- 
ing for satisfaction, as effectually as of 
giving it. And hence it has happer- 
ed that, ia our high-spirited mation, 
though half-a-dozen young pririces of 
the blood intermingled most freely, 
through the whole last generation, 
with our aristocracy in their amusé- 
ments—and those amusemetits flat 
are most apt to generate quarrels— 
betting and horse-racing, (which in 
the Roman empire for centuriés pro- 
duced murders; riots, seditions, rébel- 
lions ;) simply from the effect of high 
breeding and courteous forbéaraticé, 
without a shadow of sycophancy, but 
one single duel has occurret! to dis- 


 turb that a of loyal forbear~ 


ance with which thé nation wishes to 
see the royal family surrounded. 

But if duels, that is quarrels, havé 
been so rare, insults, it may be hoped, 
have been rarer. From all quarters 
but one, they have. One orily body 





* The Duke of York was not heir-prestimptive, ir the ordinary sense that no heir« 
apparent was then living; buat. he was so in the sense that he stood next to the Crown 
after the heir-apparent, who had then no children, 
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of men there is memorable for having 
insulted the royal family. One only 
section of a party there is, one clique, 
who, in revenge of no wrongs or 
slights—in mere spitefulness, in mere 
defect of self-command, so far as re- 
gards their impulses, and so far as re- 
gards their motives, angling for a po- 
pularity in the lowest quarters, made 
a regular trade of insulting the two 
senior princes in the royal house— 
thosetwo who stood next tothe throne. 
What shadow of offence could they 
allege? None personally. The lead- 
ers in this trade of insult were not of 
consideration sufficient to have attract- 
ed any royal notice. The offence 
which they volunteered to avenge, was 
an offence offered not to themselves 
but to others. And thus the two men 


who stepped forward in this elevated 


service, acted in the character of 
pimps—that is, volunteering help to- 
wards the gratification of other men's 
appetites. 

The Duke of York h24 ~o other- 
wise offended than b: 
tive politics and by his 
votes. The Prince of W. 
lay deeper: it was of a nat: 
to be forgiven—it never will | 
given; and it will go down, lik. i. . 
deprosy of Gehazi, through all gene- 
rations of Whig blood. What he had 
done was this:—When he became 
regent, he said in effect to the Whigs 
these words—‘ Gentlemen, you are 
very agreeable companions; some of 
you not at all blackguards, some very 
gentlemanly : I have found it truly 
pleasant to ride with you, to dine 
with you, to dance with you, to bet 
with you, to play with you. You 
sing well; you dress well; and one 
or two of you joke well, (though ra- 
ther too long about it.) But, gentle. 


men, it grieves me that we must part. 


There is some fighting to do: as Flu- 
ellen observes, ‘ there are throats to 
be cut.’ I am now regent, and partly 
answerable for this share of the na- 


tional business. Now, excuse me if: 


I say that those who prophesied ruin 
tothe British arms, might have a fancy 
for seeing their own prophecy accom. 
plished ; and those, par exemple, who 
ridiculed the lines of defence at Torres 
Vedras, might, by chance, forget to 
send the supplies requisite for making 
the lines tenable. Gentlemen, being 
now in an office that appeals to my 
conscience, I cannot quite forget that 
Tam a Briton. You, on the other hand, 
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have boasted that you do forget that 
distinction ; or that you think it no dis. 
tinction at all. And, therefore, my dear 
Whigs and Whiglings, farewell for 
the present. Au revoir, or not, as 
you like. —Your unfaithful G. P. R.” 
Such was the meaning and virtue, 
well understood by Whiggery, of the 
regent’s farewell communications ; 
not merely shutting the door in their 
faces after waiting so long, but on the 
ground of infidelity to the nation. 

No; never will the Whigs forgive 
inhuman—this inconceivable 
blow from the regent. They have 
not yet digested the tenth part of the 
affront. ‘They are still to this hour 
chewing and ruminating their leek. 
And to this hour you meet with grey. 
haired Whigs in St James’s Park—the 
very oldest Whigs that ever wore 
grey hairs—men with glass eyes and 
gold-headed canes, muttering at inter. 
vals to themselves, “* No, I never will 
believe it.” In fact it is incredible. 
It is, as they truly observe, ‘* a mys- 
tery of iniquity” that never will be ex. 

‘ained. And the offender had actux 
y departed this life in the year 
%, before they could make up their 
ds as to the mode of taking ven- 
ace. 

However, because the leaders were 
unable to devise an adequate, a cor. 
responding, a commensurate ven- 
geance, that was no reason why the 
underlings of the party should not be 
put forward to tease and annoy in 
such modes as were suitable to their 
minds and their places. Accordingly, 
we have an indistinct recollection that 
two lawyers, “ novi homines,’’ scrubs 
for dirty work, in which the great 
dons of the party could not be seen, 
and brass to the backbone, did for a 
whole season drive the trade of in- 
sulting the regent and his brother; 
that is, insulting two princes who, as 
to them, were in the situation of men 
having their hands tied. These val- 
iant lawyers, hunting in couples, de- 
lighted their friends by that noble 
spectacle, so delightful and affecting 
to the magnanimous, of one man go- 
ing up to a second, who is secured by 
ropes, and valiantly striking him in 
theface. Something like this is exhibit 
edoceasionally in India. About Christ. 
mas of the year 1827, Lord Comber- 
mere, then commander-in-chief, made 
a progress to the upper provinces, stop- 
ping on his route at Lucknow: he was 
entertained by his Oudish Majesty, 
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who had been raised to that kingly 
rank about eight years before by Lord 
Hastings—himself a descendant of 
Warwick the king-maker. Amongst 


the amusements with which the king 


welcomed his king-making friends, was 
the following : the description is given 
in the words of an eyewitness, one of 
Lord Combermere’s aides-de-camp : 
—‘ A leopard was fettered thus: he 
was tied tightly round the loins by a 
long rope ; this rope, after it had ef 
fected that service for the leopard, 
ran through an iron ring fixed in the 
ground, which enabled several men 
who had hold of one end to lengthen 
or shorten the tether at will. The 
poor leopard being thus completely 
disabled, an elephant was slipped at 
him. The elephant rushed at the leo- 

ard and endeavoured to kneel on 
him : he succeeded in mauling the 
poor fettered creature, and left him 
hors de combat. Signor elephant was 
mightily pleased with the part he had 
played, and literally trumpeted his 
own praise, by making the noise call- 
ed trumpeting, which is done by knock- 
ing the end of the trunk or proboscis 
on the ground and screaming: during 
the scuffle the elephant took good 
care of his trunk, by folding it up and 
putting as much of it as he could into 
his mouth.” Major Archer closes his 
account by this general remark :— 
“ All these fights were invariably ac- 
companied by the same want of fair- 
ness towards the animals baited; and 
in no one instance had they any chance 
of success or escape.”’ But the oddest 
feature in the whole affair was the 
point blank difference of taste in the 
Oude gentlemen and the English. 
The bold Britons, always generous, 
always the. champions of fair play, 
d——d the men with their rope, hiss- 
ed the big boasting elephant, and cried 
“ foul, foul,” as often as the poor 
leopard was hauled back from making 
a spring at his cowardly antagonist. 
On the other hand, the timid effemi- 
nate Hindoos absolutely shrieked with 
delight at seeing a fierce animal held, 
as it were, to be beaten: the very 
cream of the jest, to, their minds, lay 
in one creature stealing behind an- 
other and kicking him unawares. 
* Hold him fast,’’ they cried out to 
the ropemen, “ that the elephant may 
pummel him at discretion.” In 
fact, their ecstacy was as keen as that 
of any Whig at seeing lawyer 
Brougham or lawyer Denman get the 
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Duke of York * into Chancery,” and 
“fib” him round the ring. 

Just such another spectacle as this 
of King Ghazee Hyder, we can re- 
member to have been going on at 
the bar of a great English assembly 
about twenty years ago. The two 
lawyers, of whom we have spoken be- 
fore, “ trumpeted”’ just like the ele- 
phant of Lucknow, and for the very 
same notable exploit; viz., because 
they came up right valiantly to a pin- 
ioned antagonist, whom else they durst — 
not have looked in the face, andnobly 
struck him over the mouth, while a 
thousand ties and restraints were bind- 
ing him down to passive endurance. 
As the cowardly Hindoos exulted in 
seeing the bold leopard badgered 
whilst tied to a stake, so did the base 
Radicals glorify the exploit of insult. 
ing a prince who had no means of re- 
taliating. ‘** How fine it was,” cried 
the Hindoos, *‘ when the elephant 
dropped his whole bulk upon the leo- 
pard, and, by pure lubber tonnage, 
smashed his ribs!” ‘* How noble it 
looked,” cried the Radicals, ** when 
Attorney B. hit the King of England 
this way with his right fist, and Mr 
Solicitor D. knocked him back with 
his left fist!” With what matchless 
intrepidity (having by no possibility 
any thing to fear) did both skulk be- 
hind the Duke of York, strike out be- 
tween his shoulders, and run off before 
he could turn round and face them! 
How magnanimously (viz., like “ the 
most magnanimous mouse” of Shak- 
speare) did Mr Attorney and Mr So- 
licitor, in a duet, pitch into king and 
duke at once, when both were held 
fast from stirring. Oh ye vermin of 
Radicals, half rogues half simpletons, 
how littledo ye fathom the abysmal 
deeps of your own folly, when ye can 
fancy a nobility in that very fact which 
records and measures an unutterable 
baseness! The names of king, prince, 
royal duke, are names of power ; and 
so far, an attack on such personages, 
just or unjust, should naturally indi- 
cate some sort of antagonist power. 
Yet when it is understood that. this 
Whig attack was not shaped to meet 
the particular powers of the royal 
enemies, but a special weakness corres- 
ponding and attached to their station, 
and that this attack had no strength, 
or courage, or daring, except precise- 
ly as it took advantage of that weak- 
ness, then it becomes evident to men 
of sense that no conceivable exploit is 
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more emphatically a memorial and an 
exponent of vileness than this very 
Whig assault upon two princes, whom 
the circumstances of the case did as 
thoroughly and notoriously, to the as« 
sailants, tie down from retaliation or 
from self-defence, as did the ropes of 
Ghazee Hyder the bold leopard of 
Lucknow. 

You, therefore, good Tory candi- 
dates, when it shall happen that on 
the hustings you hear your honourable 
party taxed with disrespect to her 
Majesty ; first of all, roundly make the 
movers in such odious charges re- 
sponsible in the point of veracity. 
Remind them that, as they will not 
pretend personally to have heard the 
obnoxious words, as they can plead 
nothing in the way of authority be- 
yond a newspaper—another name for 
hurry and inaccuracy—therefore, in 
mere legal justice, they cannot refuse 
your demand for some collateral evix 
dence, some record of the speaker’s 
having deliberately owned and adopt- 
ed the words when brought under his 
review. 

This done, then remind your anta- 
gonists with what perilous weapons 
they are playing. At this hint, if they 


happen to be learned in Whig sins, 
they will show sign of “ withdrawing 


the record.” As there seems to be 
some uncertainty in the business, they 
will observe that it may be as well to 
dismiss it. But in all justice to us, do 
not hear of that. And when you have 
gone over the ground we ourselves 
have traversed for the sake of reviving 
old memories, it might not be amiss if 
you would found upon the whole case the 
following disagreeable question ; which 
with the mob, who love courage and 
fair play, cannot fail to tell effectual- 
ly :—It is upon record doubly, viz., 
in the civil history of our country, and 
in the history of its jurisprudence, that 
the two lawyers, whom we have liken- 
ed to the elephant of Oude, and who 
were countenanced by the Whig party, 
grossly and scandalously insulted, two 
personages of the highest rank, and 
that for this purpose they intrud- 
ed into the sanctities of domestic life, 
dealing with those situations and rela« 
tions which for the poorest man are 
held to be privileged, (as whether he 
chooses to live with his wife, &c.,) 
and many times building upon reports 
which, as lawyers above others, they 
knew to be no evidence ; just as at this 
moment the Whig~Radical party are 
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raising against his majesty of Han. 
over (presumptive heir at this moment 
to our imperial crown) the very vilest 
of refuted slanders. Now, such hay. 
ing been the conduct of these Whig 
lawyers; and as it is not on record 
that on any other occasion they ever 
did insult publicly any other person, 
it is demanded whether any feature of 
difference can be found between those 
whom they did, and those whom they 
did not insult, than the notorious fact 
—that the first had, but the second 
had not, the means of calling them to 
account. 

A hint even in this direction, will be 
sufficient to recall the Whigs to safer 
thoughts: and from the first, all the 
prudent Whigs who heard the lying 
outcry about the Tories and her Ma- 
jesty, were sensible of the danger to 
which such discussions tended. For 
them, more than for any men, it is 
perilous to disturb the dust which has 
gathered over the still scorching and 
smouldering recollections connected 
withthatsubject ofinsolence to princes. 

There is, however, another shape in 
which this charge has been made to 
affect the Tories; and noticeable at 
all only because it has recently been 
revived in the Italy of Von Raumer. 
This cauliflower-headed hack is a 
well-known old woman, whose name 
is prodigiously overrated in England, 
from the accident (lucky for all par- 
ties) that nobody has read his books. 
He went mad suddenly under the fol- 
lowing excitement: the excellent 
Queen-dowager, having letters to re- 
commend him, received him at Wind- 
sor: he went abroad in one of the 
royal carriages ; to which, as a matter 


of course, the sentinels presented, 


arms. Conceiving the distinction 
personally addressed to himself, very 
excusably his brain gave way. And 
the consequence has been, that he has 
since been firing the popgun of his 
opinion upon all matters in England, 
under the full belief that we English 
think nothing settled until it has been 
countersigned by Von Raumer. Now, 
in the affair of the allowance to Prince 
Albert, even Von Raumer was not 
weak enough to suppose the Tories 
under any influence but that of duty; 
because, as an act contemplating a 
mere momentary flash of popularity, 
it could not possibly balance the loss 
of influence with her Majesty. With- 
out blame to that august lady, it is in- 
eyitable that, in points affecting her 
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private feelings as a wife, she must feel 
wounded by whatever, in its first as- 
pect, was naturally viewed in its rela- 
tion to the prince’s comfort. In this 
relation, and had it borne no other, it 
would have been somewhat harsh, 
But for that very reason it was soon 
perceived to have been adopted on a 
consideration of public duty; since 
all parties could not fail to see that 
Sir Robert Peel must, upon merel 

selfish principles, have wished to cul- 
tivate her Majesty's favour. He was 
out of office for the moment; but he 
could not be so blind as not to antici- 
pate many probable cases in whiich 
that favour would be his personal sup- 
port: whereas the popularity of the 
act was doubtful, and would be lost 
in threemonths, Thus far Von Rau- 
mer has not thought it essential to lec- 
ture Sir R. Peel ; but in the affair of 
the female appointments about the 
Queen’s person, where Sir Robert, so 
painfully to his feelings, but with so 
full a necessity, insisted for the ar- 
rangements required to make all other 
arrangements effectual, this old block- 
head has thought fit to assail the Con- 
servative presumption. It is sufficient 
to say, that he knows nothing of the 
ease, or the way in which female in- 
fluence would have operated. He 
views the matter as if it concerned 
only the Queen’s personal feelings ; and 
evidently supposes that Sir Robert’s 
object was simply the natural one of 
patronage. But, were that all, Sir 
Robert could have afforded to sacri-~ 
fice a greater benefit. His strength 
with the country is worth much pa- 
tronage. But the sacrifice he was 
called to make would have been of 
another nature. Had the Whig ladies 
preserved their places, a regular sys- 
tem of communication would have 
been kept open with the ex-ministers. 
We do not charge those ladies with 
any criminal purpose: their duty to 
husbands, fathers, brothers, would 
have almost forced them into such ser- 
vices. Every advice given by the 
Conservative minister would have 
undergone a secondary discussion un- 
der the peculiar views of Whiggism. 
Most serious doubts and scruples 
would have been suggested to her Ma- 
jesty every other day; and no pos- 
sible appointment made by Sir Robert 
in the church, law, or public service, 
could have escaped the most invidious 
criticism: for there never was, nor 
will be an appointment not open tg 
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some plausible objection. This case 
of resistance to the Queen’s personal 
feelings is, therefore, to be viewed in 
the very same light as the dmendmeént 
to the Whig vote of £50,000 for 
Prince Albert—viz., as one which ul- 
timately hér Majesty’s good sense Will 
lead her to view as the country viewed 
it. And how was that? Why, as 
the strongest pledge which a man 
could give of stern submission to his 
sense of duty; since there never lived 
an obsequious minister, who would iét 
have rushed forward with eageriiess 
to gratify her Majesty in both casés, 
and to make a merit of laying his 
scruples at her feet. 


II. The next chapter in our na- 
tional policy which is now agitating 
the public mind, is that which regards 
Canapa: and few are better fitted to 
illustrate the characteristic differences 
of our national parties. In this view, 
perhaps, a more remarkable transac- 
tion has not occtirred for half 4 cén- 
tury in the secret history of civil ad- 
ministration than the following ; and 
let us thank the accidents of parlia- 
mentary tactics, improved by the Duke 
of Wellington, for bringing it to light. 
Had the vigilance of party warfare 
been less keenly excited towards Ca- 
tiada, had the condition of Canada 
been such of late years as to tolerate 
an intérmitting jealousy in that direc- 
tion, the chances are that we should 
never havé heard of it. That same 
suppression of an important docu- 
ment, which in Canada itself was 

ractised for a purpose of intrigue, at 
hottie would have been a more natural 
result from the very languid inter- 
est, so narrow and partial, which un- 
der common circumstances our OWn 
senate can ever allow to one colony 
out of many. We owe something in 
this affair to good-luck: and let us 
improve our luck therefore by turning 
it to good account, and not suffering 
the discovery to be lost. One word 
of explanation will suffice to introduce 
it. Ten years ago, the example of 
France had diffused a contagious spirit 


of change throughout the world. ‘In 
England, it happened thata particule r 
party, igre By this spirit a means of 


aining sudden popularity, adopted it 
or thelr own fadoured prineffilc. The 
principle and the party were recipro- 
cally needful: the principle needed 
some powerful protector—the party 
footed some new vitality. To move 
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with effect, it was necessary that they 
should connect themselves with a po- 
pular interest. Without the aid of 
the Whig party, the new impulse from 
France might probably have diffused 
and confounded itself like the vague 
jacobinism of the Chartists: without 
the aid of this new passion for reform, 
the Whig party might have found the 
country content to dispense with their 
services for the next fifty years, as it 
had done for the last. But under this 
mutual league of dependancy between 
a new frenzy and an old party, a 
double triumph was obtained : reform 
prospered, and the Whigs prospered, 
each by and through the other; with 
what general consequences, it is not 
requisite that we should now consider. 
But one collateral consequence there 
was, which soon brought vexation 
upon Whig counsels. In a set of 
horses under harness, it never happens 
that one begins to plunge or rear, but 
the rest are soon reached by the con- 
tagion of restiveness. The provinces 
and distant colonies of the empire, one 
after the other, according to the means 
of resistance which they found-offered 
in their local administrations, began 
to “ jib’ and show signs of refractori- 
ness. Governors were every where 
involved in deadly feuds either with 
councils or with legislative bodies, or 
with both. The supreme Govern- 
ment at home found it more and more 
difficult to arbitrate: they were under 
a twofold restraint: first, their own 
maxims in the Reform struggle were 
cited against themselves. Those might 
sometimes have been evaded colour- 
ably and decently. But secondly, and 
this could not be evaded—there was 
a reform party in the House of Com« 
mons indispensable as supporters, who 
held them to the rigour of their pro- 
fessions. Confusion thickened: not 
in Canada only, but in New Bruns- 
wick, in the West Indies, and in other 
colonies. At last things came to this 
issue—one perhaps of the few cases 
in this world where the mere necessi- 
ties of business have unveiled a great 
principle lying at the foundations of 
Government. What the movement 
party every where insisted on was—re- 
sponsibility in the local administration. 
In this they meant nothing peculiar. 
They supposed themselves only to be 
following out their own principles ; 
they simply repeated a cry which was 
echoing over the world. And what 
could seem so reasonable as a prin- 


ciple, outwardly affirming no more 
than that irresponsibility in public 
functionaries was fatal to good go- 
vernment? Yet the mere progress 
of events soon sufficed to show, that 
the consequences of this principle, if 
generally applied to-colonial govern« 
ment, would be a dead-lock in the 
public service. For if, to take an 
instance, the legislative body in Ca- 
nada were responsible to its Canadian 
constituents, and if the executive 
council had a separate and previous 
respousibility to the home govern- 
ment, how was it possible that these 
two responsibilities should not come 
into conflict? Both moved in the 
same orbit—that is, respected the 
same service and the same local in- 
terests ; yet each pointed to a separate 
pole as the regulating centre for its 
obedience. And thus it became evi- 
dent, by a practical solution of the 
problem, such as could not be set 
aside by any speculations whatever, 
that,wherever else the Radical theories 
of government might be suitable, for 
colonial interests they were mere 
reveries of Laputa. 

This conclusion at length forced 
itself upon Lord John Russell. He 
is, undeniably, a clever man. He 
had applied his mind in youth to this 
very argument—the whole theory of 
civil policy ; and his official relations, 
since he became the colonial minister, 
had furnished him with a continual 
praxis and commentary upon his 
earlier studies. He was not slow, 
therefore, to read the new cipher in 
which the cautious successors of M, 
Papineau endeavoured to involvetheir 
meaning. He began to feel the real 
tendency of their efforts. It became 
evident, that if a true, virtual, and 
final responsibility for acts done in 
the administration of a colony, were 
placed any where else than with the 
central government in London, then 
one of two results would follow — 
either there would be two responsi- 
bilities in collision with each other, 
in which case three months would 
not go forwards without breeding a 
social anarchy ; or one of these res- 
ponsibilities would be swallowed up 
by the other. And which was that? 
The purpose was clear that, accord. 
ing to the views of those who were 
pressing for a local responsibility, the 
Government in London would be 
neutralized. Not to drop the mask 
toe suddenly, the British cabinet 
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would be allowed some privilege of 
passive approbation and sanction, 
but, in any real crisis, no effectual 
discretion either for controlling or 
for guiding. 

Wise at length, and instructed .as 
to the real objects afloat on this hint, 
Lord John spoke out. He addressed 
a long and able despatch to Canada. 
He told the truth. He exposed the 
final result to which the new politics 
of the Canadian liberals would pledge 
them. So far well; but now mark 
the further history of this despatch. 

It is to the Duke of Wellington 
that we owe the tracing of this his- 
tory. No man knew better how such 
a frank exposition of the truth ought 
to have been applied. Such was his 
science in the methods of administra- 
tion. No man knew better how it 
would have been applied by Conser- 
vatives. Such is the Conservative 
disdain of intrigue. ‘‘ Let us have 
no mistakes,” says the great duke, to 
whose straightforward policy we owe 
the very phrase itself. But the govern- 
ment of Canada stood in no such com- 
manding position. It was not safe 
for them to be frank. They, accord- 
ing to an old joke, ‘‘ could not afford 
to keep a conscience.” Mr Poulett 
Thompson is not the man that can 
dispense with support from Radical 
politicians, or even from _poli- 
ticians notoriously disaffected to the 
British connexion. Mr P, Thompson 
is not the man to decline public aid, 
because it rests upon a mistake. Yet 
if he published Lord John’s despatch, 
too evident it became that the game 
was up. He must no longer count 
upon any hearty countenance frem 
his Papineaulings. The secret would 
then be exposed, that the two parties 
were not travelling on the same road. 
Now, on the other hand, so long as 
the despatch could be suppressed— 
and, being stifled at first, nothing but 
aecident would afterwards bring it to 
light—the governor-general could 
always have professed a general rhe- 


torician’s assent to the doctrine of a. 


local responsibility as the great idea 
to be kept in view, whilst he could 
never want means for evading any 
practical attempt to realize that idea. 
Laudatur et alget would have been 
the history of this novel doctrine for 
many years to come. Flourishes of 
rhetoric would have crowned it in 
every public interview between his 
Excellency and the Papineaus, or Pa- 
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pineaulings, of the land ; but, practi- 
cally, it would have been starved and 

neglected. Such was the adroit but 
somewhat knavish course contem- 
plated as open to the new governor 
under the suppression of this impor- 
tant document; and, accordingly, 

suppressed it was. Accident, how- 
ever, (unfortunate accidents will hap- 

pen in the best regulated families, ) 

brought it to light in the House of 
Commons. Accident has therefore 
compelled his Canadian excellency to 

move in less crooked paths. But, 

argues the Duke of Wellington, in 

nailing the minisfers to the facts as 
involved in the dates of the transac. 
tion, and thus exposing the first inten. 
tionsofthe Canadian Council—canany 
reliance be placed upon the adhesion 

of men counted upon as supporters, 

and yet evidently acting under a mis- 

apprehension of the Government views - 
to an extent which would entitle them 

to tax that government with foul 

treachery in some future stage of their 
connexion? Or, again, can much 

reliance be placed upon a Government 

[Prof pudor ! a British Government ! } 

that would be satisfied with a support 

of this quality—a support rooted in 

misunderstanding ? On the oneside, 

the sincere misunderstanding of be- 

sotted ignorance and confiding trea. 

son: on the other; the affected mis- 

understanding of perfidious self-inter- 

est ? 

Now, then, as an instructive piece 
of secret history brought to the light 
by an accident, and sent home to its 
useful application in the minds of 
men, followed out toits ultimate moral 
by the Duke of Wellington, it is not 
often that we meet with such a signi- 
ficant exposure as this. It enlightens 
us fully upon two points :—ist, The 
utter incompatibility of Radicalism, at 
least with all colonial government. 
It is always matter of high presump- 
tion against any doctrine or system 
of principles, if upon oneof its simplest 
practical applications it breaks down, 
or leads into absurdities. Now, it is 
clear that the immediate accountabili- 
ties which Radicalism substitutes for 
the ancient system of mediate account- 
abilities, would summarily put an end 
to all colonial jurisdiction whatever ; 
because if the farce of the double 
co-existing responsibility were adopted 
practically, then comes anarchy ; 
and if the instant responsibility were 
allowed to absorb the remoter, then 
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comes virtually a separation. Sub- 
stantial independence has been estab- 
lished ; and the nominal colony is not 
a colony. It is henceforward a dis- 
tinct power among powers, and 
thoroughly sui juris; following or 
not following its principal in peace 
and in war, according to its own local 
diseretion. 

This is one lesson we have learned 
from the unlucky exposure of the 
intercourse going on between her 
Majesty’s Whigs and her Majesty's 
Papineaulings. And it is of wider 
application than our opponents sus- 
pect; for many an honest-minded 
flirter with Radicalism will begin to 
suspect that a system cannot be a 
sound one which would, at a single 
blow, knock away the props from a 
great national interest—would at one 
blow strike out the keystone from 
the vast arch of our colonial empire. 
The other lesson is more personal, 
and rather refreshes our previous 
knowledge than brings any original 
illumination. It is a lesson short and 
sweet on the character of the present 
administration. The Duke of Wel. 


lington absolutely persecuted the coy 


retreating premier into the conviction 
of his own misdeeds. He held his 
nose tothe grindstone whilst he ground 
out the dates, and the secret meaning 
of the dates. Simply by these dates 
he racked out, as with a forceps, the 
undeniable truth that the Canadian 
Government had meant to plant them- 
selves on concealment, on dissimula- 
tion, on fraud. « Villany was in the 
hearts of the Papineaulings. His 
Excellency read that villany in broad 
sesquipedalian characters, magnified 
for his use by Lord John Rassell’s 
optical glasses. But he read it as if 
he read it not. He passed the word 
amongst his retinue to say nothing, 
to keep their own secret, to look 
satisfied ; and thus her Majesty's lieu- 
tenant founded his government upon 
misprision of treason. 

These are really pretty discoveries, 


and not to be lost sight of on the’ 


hustings. Fdér ourselves, we hold it 
enough to have sternly fixed the eye 
upon what else might have been lost 
in the crowd of political topics, both 
because all current exposures of this 
nature, connected with local politics, 
are too fugitive in men’s memories ; 
and because, to say the truth, our 
own journals did not force this par- 
ticular scandal into broad daylight. 
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Apparently, from the disconnexion 
of the several parts in this transaction 
by an interval of months, the plot 
coming forward at one time, the awk. 
ward peripeteia at another, and the 
Duke of Wellington’s searching com- 
mentary at a third, the journalists 
had lost the thread which gathered 
into unity this series of dramatic in- 
cidents. We have here recovered it; 
and, having done that, we hold our 
duty finished. It is for the candidate 
to improve the case, and work it on 
the hustings for the public edifica- 
tion. He will ‘show up” the case 
for a threefold result ; for the light it 
brings—Ist, To the theory of Radi- 
calism ; 2d, To the policy of a Whig 
government; 3d, To the final drift 
of Canadian sedition. 

But when all this is settled, and 
when justice is done upon all the par- 
ties concerned, there remains a large 
field of enquiry as to Canada—no 
longer pointing to party objects—no 
longer retrospective in any part or 
proportion, but prospective, instant, 
urgent. What is to be thought of the 
new bill for settling Canada, and for 
uniting by one legislature a territory 
more vast than Hindostan? In the re- 
gion of Hindostan, taking for its 
boundaries, west and east, the Indus 
and the Burrampooter, and making 
no distinction between Northern (or 
Proper) Hindostan, and Hindostan to 
the south of the Nerbudda, (i. e. the 
Deccan, ) there are nearly a dozen sepa- 
rate kingdoms of the size of France. 
Supposing, for the sake of a remember- 
able scale, that England proper con- 
tains 57,000 square miles, Scotland 
nearly 30,000, Ireland just 30,000, 
those three kingdoms witl compose an 
empire of 117,000 square miles. Callit 
112,000. Then is France about equal 
in space to that extent of territory. 
Then is Hindostan, defined as we have 
defined it, and carried up to Cash- 
mere, &c., and the sources of the 
Ganges, equal to just ten such territo- 
ries. And Canada is a good deal 
more than this enormous Hindostan. 

Can such a territory be administer- 
ed in unity, supposing even that there 
were no moral obstacles? Grant that 
the moral unity of that vast region 
were menaced by no want of cohe- 
sion, simply as regards the physical 
unity—is it such as that, easily or na- 
turally, it could adapt itself to one le- 
gislative body ? And again, as respects 
the moral elements of union—suppo- 
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sing political principles unconcerned 
—is there nothing in the interests of 
parties so largely extended which 
might repel rather than attract unity 
of legislation? This cause has been 
sufficient to create a division in the 
United States, when otherwise the 
principles were pretty generally the 
same, or at least with no disturbing 
forces such as exist in Canada. Ex- 
porting and importing regions, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industry, 
slave-holding or non-holding provin- 
ces, have found matter of quarrel in 
their local interests quite sufficient to 
destroy the possibility of a common 
provincial legislature, without needing 
the Canadian irritations of a political 
discord. 

Fortunately, as respects the present 
discussion of this great question, which 
is too much a question of speculative 
and explorative conjecture for the at- 
mosphere of British politics—polities, 
happily, that rest upon the basis of the 
practical, that cannot build at all when 
no terra firma is found of historical 
fact, no substratum of positive expe- 
rience—the Duke of Wellington has 
procured for us all an adjournment. 
For more than a year to come, a tight 
executive government, without re- 
presentative forms or feuds, will carry 
on the administration of publie con- 
This benefit of delay let us 
Conservatives refuse to throw away. 
It was intended to furnish time for 
inquiry ; let us not forfeit that advan- 
tage by prematurely committing our- 
selves on the hustings to opinions 
such as we cannot afterwards alter. 
Doctrines on this subject once form- 
ed, are not open to modification ; er- 
rors are irretrievable. 

Yet, in the midst of this imperféct 
light for all purposes of final adjudi- 
cation, one greaterror there is abroad, 
which, even at this stage of our in- 
formation, we can venture to mark 
out for denunciation upon the hust- 
ings. Itis the error of Lord Ellen- 
borough in regard to the claims upon 
our consideration of the Habitans, or 
French Canadians. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough would oppose much in the new 
schemes of management proposed for 
Canada, because it seems to express 
distrust in this French part of the po- 
pulation. Now it should be laid down 
as a primary maxim in this case—that 
no trust at all is due to that body. 
Excepting for one small section of 
their body, the French Canadians have 
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deliberately forfeited all title to confi- 
dence, They, with their eyes open, 
abjured it by rebellion; and they had 
always reduced this title to a mere 
shadow by wilful disaffection to a Go- 
vernment which erred as to them only 
by far too much indulgence. Some 
great men of our party, more than 
thirty years ago, pointed out a gross 
oversight in our political treatment of 
the people in Old Canada, (that is, in 
Lower Canada.) They are as unsafe, 
said they, as the Irish Papists. You 
cannot extirpate their Popery, which 
is one great memorial to them of their 
French descent ; but you can, and it 
is your duty to, extirpate their lan- 
guage. Make it a condition of hold- 
ing office in the most subordinate de- 

artment, that the candidate shall speak 

nglish, Thus you will effect three 
objects. You will abolish one badge 
ofa French connexion, which operates: 
always as a memento and a sugges- 
tion (sometimes as an engine) for 
French intrigues. Secondly, you will 
force out these bigots into a more free 
and more liberal commerce with Bri- 
tish ideas. Thirdly, you will gradu- 
ally break down a permanent organ 
for private caballing in cases of me- 
ditated rebellion. The wisdom of this 
Tory prescience has been exemplified 
in the late struggle. If you except 
the few Radicals whom England fur- 
nished, who were the insurgents but 
the French Canadians? And what- 
was their main engine for organizing 
their insurrection in its earlier stages, 
but that very difference of language 
which has now become a monument 
of British indulgence and of Canadian 
ingratitude? This explains the very 
possibility that the local Government 
and all the world in Europe should 
have been so much surprised by the 
rebellion. The concealment offered by 
a separate language had masked the 
purposes, and the extent of those pur- 
poses, until all was matured. Besides, 
that the promise of concealment, more 
even than the concealment, had oper- 
ated from the first to the encourage- 
ment ofall the Papineaus. If not the 
ripe insurrection, therefore, at all 
events the crude plotting and eabal- 
ling in which the insurreetionary spi- 
rit first nursed itself, may be looked 
upon as due to that neglected Tory 
counsel as to the gradual extermina~ 
tion of the language—through schools, 
official rewards, and honorary distinc- 
tion. 
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It is singular, meantime, that the 
one section of the old Franco-Cana- 
dian population, who were faithful to 
their allegiance, were the Popish 
priests ; and in that feature of differ. 
ence we read a great advantage for 
England by comparison with the si- 
milar case of Irish disaffection. But 
what followed to these priests ? Mark 
that, for it is most significant, and 
most worthy of a notice on the hus- 
tings. Why, the priests have lost their 
influence amongst their flocks. Now, 
cau there be a clearer indication than 
that one fact, of what it is that these 
flocks are meditating ? No very pas- 
toral objects, we presume it will be- 
granted, can occupy the thoughts of 
flocks who—in the moment of unex- 
pected lenity to errors which that an- 
cient France of their idolatry would 
have met with decimation for the mis- 
leaders, and confiscation for all—in- 
stead of reverting with enthusiasm to 
these spiritual guides, whose counsels 
would have saved them from so much 
agitation, peril, and political humilia- 
tion, absolutely avert their eyes, re< 
fuse to be on friendly terms withthem, 
and almost proclaim them as enemies. 
Enemies as to what? Unless they 
think the cause of rebellion not yet exs 
tinct, unless there seem to them large 
arrears of the rebellious interest re- 
served for a future trial, what ground 
of enmity is left? Nothing can sur- 
vive as a materia litis, unless the ori- 
ginal dis itself is understood to be still 
afoot as a cause militant. In that one 
refusal of cordiality towards their 
priests, lies a world of meaning as to 
the slumbering intentions of the Ca- 
nadian Habitans. 

These things will not be forgotten 
on the hustings. But there is one 
other blunder of Lord Ellenborough’s, 
which must be pushed forward and 
made as prominent as its true relations 
to the main truth demand. Lord El- 
lenborough, by his very complaints, 
(expressed in a formal protest,) that 
enough had not been done by the new 
bill to conciliate the Franco-Cana~ 
dians, to win confidence by showing 
confidence, and, in short, to wean 
them from their enmity to the Bri- 
tish, committed a great oversight. It 
is an oversight made every day. “ En- 
mity to the British!”"—On what ac- 
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count? On what ground? On what 
provocation? Most strange that the 
public should so often forget these 
most material considerations!, Why 
the very feeling, in its most element- 
ary shape—enmity to! those who are 
known to them only by the parental 
kindness with which they exercised 
the rights of conquest—is already cri- 
minal in a high degree. Had this 
enmity come forward in the shape of 
competition and rivalship, as it didin 
a recent European case near our own 
doors, it would have been mean, it 
would have deserved little enough of 
sympathy or allowance. But it did 
not. The circumstances of the lower 
province have hitherto not been such 
as to attract British competition. Bri- 
tish energy has resorted to another 
and higher region—a region which 
presented perils and difficulties far be« 
yond the. power of Franco- Canadian 
enterprise ever to have faced.* This 
one source of mean jealousy, this com- 
mon fountain of base hatred removed, 
as hitherto it has been, what other re- 
mained? None absolutely. The ha- 
tred is a pure instinct of conscious lit- 
tleness in the presence of courage, 
skill, energy, perseverance. And 
therefore, in allowing for such a ha- 
tred, or complaining that it had not 
been allowed for, Lord Ellenborough 
was providing for a sentiment as wor- 
thy of favour from which he himself, 
on consideration, will see cause to 
shrink with loathing. 

We have said that this Canadian 
hatred to the British, is another form 
of a case lately rehearsed in our own 
neighbourhood: it is the case repeat- 
ed of the Belgians in their hatred to 
the Dutch, but without the palliations 
of that case. Why did the Belgians 
hate the Dutch? Why did they insist 
on the federal marriage between them 
being dissolved ? Simply, because the 
Dutch are a people of great energy, 
great courage, indomitable perseve- 
rance ; all which qualities are written 
down in their history, and in the very 
face oftheir country—a mere conquest 
from the sea at one time, and from 
bloody tyrants at another. These 
qualities were a light to show up the 
contrast of effeminate feebleness and 
languor in the Belgians. They, of 

all nations, if you except certain Ita- 





mingled with French. 


* The Voyageurs, &c., are a mixed breed, Bois-brulés, having Indian blood inter- 
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lians, were the only people who held 
it to be a regular platoon evolution to 
run away on a day of battle. All 
Europe has laughed over their share 
of the business on the day of Water- 
loo. Intellectually, they were just as 
much below the European standard. 
Without any favouritism on the part 
of the Dutch king or council, it is no- 
torious that hardly every tenth man 
in official station was a Belgian. The 
Belgians to the Dutch were as six to 
four: every body wished that they 
should take their share in national ad- 
ministration ; yet, from mere defect of 
energy and native power, there were 
not found enough of Belgians to fill 
any reasonable proportion of the pub- 
lic offices. 

It was not a hatred of this kind 
which led the Portuguese, for example, 
in 1648 to revolt from Spain. It was 
not such a hatred which separated the 
Norwegian from the Swede. No; 
these were all noble races of men; 
and their hatred grew out of the pride 
connected with conscious merit—me- 
rit depressed and treated with injus- 
tice. But the Belgian hatred grew 
out of conscious imbecility contrasted 
with exemplary merit in their yoke- 
fellows: Pull inthe same traces with 
those whose every effort put them to 
shame, resolutely they. would not. 
Yet, after all, there was for the Bel- 
gians this palliation. The Dutch had 
not only the credit of eclipsing them, 
but also the profits. In their hatred 
the Belgians really had an interest at 
stake. But the Franco-Canadians 
have none. No illiberal advantage 
has been taken of their deficient ener- 
gy or of their religion. They are eli- 
gible to public stations without grudg- 
ing—they are elected. Their hatred 
is the pure tribute of ill-will to a spirit 
of energy and enterprise not fostered 
by the old French government, and 
never yet connected with French 
blood. 

Now we may put it to Lord Ellen- 
borough himself—ought such a spirit 
of enmity—a jealousy so ignoble, and 
promising such bad results for Lower 
Canada, to have found that sort of 
sympathy and provision which he 
misses in the bill recently sanctioned 
by the Conservatives? Not only is 
it the very last residuum from what is 
meanest in human impulses ; but we 
repeat, that for a country in the con- 
dition of Canada, no temper could 
possibly be so ominous. Hostility to 
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the British from mere mortification at 
hearing the world re-echo with the 
sound of that brilliant name ; jealousy 
from pure spitefulness at being next 
neighbours to a province which will 
soon shame them by the miracles of 
persevering industry, are not qualities 
to justify any man’s countenance. But 
they are qualities to call for his vigor- 
ous repression, nay, for castigation, 
when they promise to affect the devel- 
opment of Canada, as in this case 
they do. The final secret in this busi< 
ness is, that British enterprise not 
only shames the old Canadian seig. 
neurs, but’sometimes forces them into 
reluctant co-operation. And this dis- 
turbs them; this breaks the repose of 
that Castle of Indolence in which the 
old feudal pantaloons slumber away 
their lives. Were the history to be 
given from the hustings of but one 
public undertaking in Canada, itwould ~ 
do more to let us all behind the cur- 
tain of Canadian politics, than a vo- 
lume of general disquisitions. We 
speak of the river St Lawrence. This 
noble river, of which some people be- 
lieve that it distributes a greater body 
of water than any other which has 
been measured, occupies a common 
relation to the British province and 
what we may call the French pro- 
vince. Its navigation must be im- 
proved. It is the common high-road 
for all parties; and in future times, 
when the upper provinces are laid 
open, will be occupied by English 
sails for a space far longer than from 
Lapland to Gibraltar. But, though 
both parties had an interest, the pro- 
portions and quality of that interest 
were very different. The Franco« 
Canadian had little interest in manu- 
factures or commerce : his farm pro- 
duce met an easy market in Quebec 
or in Montreal; and for mere loco« 
motion, for mere personal intercourse, 
why; the river did well enough as it 
was. The English interest in the St 
Lawrence was a great interest, the 
French a small one ; the English in- 
terest manifold, the French in one mo- 
notonous direction ; the English in- 
terest a growing one, the French sta- 
tionary. What cared the French seig- 
neurs for canals to intersect the coun- 
try, and to draw out the capacities of 
the river, as a great central artery 
that had been provided by nature 
without taxing human resources? Upon 
that subject, therefore, the parties 
quarrelled. The British might lay 
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upon the upper stream such improve- 
ments as they meditated ; these would, 
in many cases, be incomplete, unless 
carried out by co-operation below. 
That co-operation in any cordial spirit 
was sought for in vain. 

Now, to drive our last nail into the 
Canadian question, as the problem 
will soon be brought before us all— 
not merely what proportion is to be 
allowed for Canadian elements in any 
local Parliament, but (which is more 
important) what principle is to re- 
gulate the proportion? A Conserva- 
tive candidate may find it useful to put 
theease into somesuch words as these: 
—The hostility of the Franco-Cana- 
dian race to the British, as you are 
now aware, does not rest upon any 
grounds, reasonable or not reasonable. 
They themselves do not allege that 
they have such grounds. They do not 
pretend toshow any. And so far, my 
hearers, you have been disabused of 
an error—for I believe that most of 
you have hitherto assumed this error. 
Your generosity has led you to pre- 
sume that men could not be so spite- 
ful as to hate others, merely because 
their superior energy placed them- 
selvesiin a mortifying contrast. Now, 
understanding that this base condition 
of feeling does in reality exist, doubt- 
less you will agree—we shall all agree 
that itis not a condition for which any 
law should make allowance, still less 
should provide it with indulgence. 
Considered, therefore, as to its ground 
and origin, this hatred is less entitled 
to respect than any one national feel- 
ing whieh history has recorded. That 
being settled, as a last point, let us ask 
to what this hatred tends? For the 
ground of any foree or power in hu- 
man nature, taken in connexion with 
its tendency, compose a comprehen- 
sive means for its valuation. Now, 
the whole spirit and temper by which 
the French part of the Canadian 
people differs from the British, tends 
solely to this one result, viz. to the 
restoration and maintenance of feuda- 
lism ; that is, observe, tends to a con- 
dition of things which, were the Eng- 
lish even out of the question, is now 
utterly impracticable under the uni- 
versal spirit of the age. Were the 
English expelled from that continent, 
Canada would be sucked in as by a 
Maelstrom into the active life of the 
United States. Whatever were the 
nation to colonize Upper Canada—un- 


[Sept. 
less it were the lees of Turkey or the 
refugees of Algiers—little practical 
difference could arise to the French 
seigneurs. They would be forced, by 
the gigantic pressure of advancing civi- 
lisation, into the great stream of self- 
development. This, under any alter- 
native, would be their real fate. But 
for us, who are not investigating their 
character from curiosity, who are 
searching it for a great civil purpose, 
to.know how far we may trust them 
as legislators—in what proportion we 
ought to overrule their future suffrages 


by British elements—it is more intere ° 


esting to discover what they are aim- 
ing at—which, it is true, they will not 
be allowed to realize, but which will 
often interfere to modify their efforts— 
than what ought naturally to be their 
fate, which, under our wiser control, is 
sure to be happier than they have altoe 
gether deserved. Now, then, monstrous 
as that may seem, they are aiming at 
perpetuating those feudal institutions 
in Canada, which are become a fable 
in Europe. Nay, they are aiming (at 
least by their wishes) at restoring in 
vigour thatsystem of power and usages, 
that mode of blind obedience, of par. 
tial taxation, of landed inheritanee, of 
unequal rights, and of immunities for 
the gentry, which even in the France 
of their devotion, has been extinct for 
fifty years. Their object is, to reine 
state that distribution of power,which, 
in the France of 1840, is trampled on 
with more unmitigated scorn than in 
all the rest of the world beside. 

1, The quality and grounds of the 
Canadian enmity to ourselves, show 
how far it is our duty to indulge it. 
2. The tendency of that feeling, that 
state of things which, if left to itself, 


it would tend to.realize, show how far - 


it is our policy to indulge it. The 
condition of the world, it is very true, 
would effectually prevent the consum- 
mation of Canadian feudal dreams ; 
but that concerns themselves. Our 
concern is with the spirit which prompts 
such dreams; because, at whatever 
point it might be intercepted, most 
certainly, so far as it eould reach, it 
would always travel in the course 
fitted to achieve those dreams; that 
is, in a course fitted to neutralize ali 
improvements, and to thwart all en- 
terprise. So far as their hatred of 
us rests upon any motive whatever, it 
is this—they fear we shall foree them 
into the activity they loathe. Now; 
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we cannot amend their nature; but 
it is our business to take care that 
their nature shall not become available 
against Canada, by guiding Canadian 
legislation. 


III. Next comes a subject which, 
even by its name, is fitted to alarm all 
readers and all hearers. We need 
not say that itis the Corn Question of 
which we speak. We figure to our- 
selves the shy public under the image 
of a horse, roaming freely on some 
spacious plain, which his groom is 
vainly seeking to catch. The bridle 
or the halter is kept out of sight, and 
he holds out some pretence or some 
reality of what may allure the animal 
to risk his liberty ; but with this differ- 
ence in favour of the groom as com- 
pared with ourselves, that the corn, if 
he really has any to offer, will prove 
a real temptation; whereas for us 
that unhappy article of corn is the 
supreme repellent of this world. An- 
acharsis Clootz styled himself “ the 
spokesman of the human race;” and 
this modern subject of corn may be 
styled by preference “ the bore of the 
human race.” The moment we pre- 
sent this fatal ally of apoplexy to the 
attention of our eey suspicious public, 
instantly we figure to ourselves that 
same many-headed public, under the 
image we have selected, as galloping 
off in widening circles—standing for 
a moment—then whinnyiog—throw- 
ing up its heels—and turning irre- 
claimable upon our hands. 

But, reader, fear us not; stand a 
minute ; woho, then, poor fellow. We 
shall not bore you. Were our di:- 
posable space more, we should shape 
a few replies, specially to the moral 
(not the economic) arguments of Mr 
Villiers and of Lord Fitzwilliam, In 
their economy there is nothing but 
what has been considered a thousand 
times, though each (as. is ever the 
ease) urges his old weatherbeaten 
principles with the most happy un- 
consciousness, that ‘ for all and some” 
there is a regular rejoinder in waiting, 
if he would condescend to look for it. 
In one sole instanee, Lord Fitzwilliam 
has pushed into the ring a novelty ; 
that is, a novelty as respects the facts, 
for it does not affect. the doctrines. 
It is this—in some parts of the island 
it seems that the price of wheat falls 
when it ought to rise, 7. e., net be- 
cause the crop has been a good one, 
but for the opposite reason—from the 
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very excess of its badness. Wheat is 
sometimes so ruined in quality, that it 
cannot be used for making bread-flour, 
What follows? It sinks at once, not 
as it would sink if degraded from the 
market of the rich to the market of 
the less fastidious poor, where its use 
as human food still continues the same 
—no ; the poorest of the poor caunot 
touch it—it sinks as an article de- 
graded from one use to another—from 
a human use to a brutal or a mere 
mechanic use. This degradation of 
use at once works a complete revolu- 
tion in the price. The price sinks by 
a half or two-thirds; and thus the 
remarkable result follows—that the 
average may be lowered ; that is, the 
indications may be published of in. 
creasing plenty through a change 
which, pz‘o tanto, and by its tendency, 
argues increasing scarcity. By possi- 
bility, the scale might drop almost 
to zero, whilst, in fact, the price of 
wheat was running up to a famine alti- 
tude. This isa curious and interest, 
ing fact ; and gradually we may hope 
to come into possession of ail the 
facts, some of which are still sadly in 
arrear, after all the costly investiga- 
tions of our government. Meantime, 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s novelty was none 
to us. We had seen the ease reported 
in an Edinburgh newspaper ; for the 
fact itself has occurred often of late in 
the central parts of Scotland. And 
were the case largely diffused, and 
were it a reeurring case in every year, 
it must be valued as a serious disturb- 
ing. force with regard to. the oscilla. 
tions of our sliding scale. But itisa 
local case in the first place; and 
secondly, even as a local one, itis a 
rare case, or at least rare as a case of 
magnitude. However, the old pro- 

verb bids us “ not to look a gift horse 
in the mouth.” For any novelty what- 

ever, on so dreary a field; we are 

thankful: the smallest contributions 

are received with gratitude. We, 

therefore, thank Lord Fitzwilliam, 

Else, and as regards the moral. argue 

ments of both Lord Fitzwilliam and 

Mr Villiers, on behalf of our party we 

are. most indignant. Both of them 

are men of high integrity ; (we make 

allowances. for the partisanship. which 

led Lord. Fitzwilliam sadly astray in 

his affair with the late Bishop of 
Peterborough ;) both would scornfully 

resent any. expostulation with their 

own principles of action that should 

presuppose a habitual indulgence to 
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conscious purposes of oppression. Yet 
both allow themselves to suppose of 
Tory landlords and Tory clergymen 
—not that they have erroneously 
fancied that policy to be good for 
their dependants, which in reality is 
found to be bad—no ; that is not what 
they suppose ; their ordinary logic is, 
that we Tories are aware of our op- 
pression, but defend it by trusting 
sometimes that it is not very great 
oppression ; sometimes, that if it were, 
still, in a conflict of interests, we have 
a right to favour ourselves, and by 
other palliations equally disingenuous. 
Why appeal, as both of them do, to 
our consciences—to our secret sense 
that, after all, the poor have rights— 
or even more tauntingly to our pru- 
dential fears? Mr Villiers bids us re- 
member in time that men will not go 
on enduring for ever; that a day of 
reckoning will come; and places the 
poorer classes in the sublime attitude 
of meek apostolic beings, fully sensible 
to the wrongs practised upon them, 
forbearing through certain periods of 
time ; and finally, after giving us a 
long season for repentance, rising to 
crush us when they find all forbear- 
ance thrown away. Now, what in- 
tolerable abuses are these of men’s 
patience and of good logic! It is 
presumed, throughout, that we ad- 
mit the argument of our opponents. 
It is taken for granted that we concede 
the point at issue as to the best mode 
of making corn cheap. We grant, it 
is pretended, that the policy of our 
antagonistswould make corn cheaper— 
nay, much cheaper ; but we deny that 
it ought to be cheaper. What delu- 
sions are here! Who denies what 
they suppose us to deny ? Who grants 
what they suppose us to grant? But, 
not to enter upon corn discussions, 
after we have promised that we would 
not, let us confine ourselves to point- 
ing one or two suggestions for the 
hustings ; such, we mean, as will be 
separately intelligible and indepen- 
dently available. 

1, There are many cases on record 
where people have disputed earnestly 
upon a presumed fact, without ever 
having had their thoughts directed to 
the previous question as to the very 
existence of that fact. Thus, at this 
moment, all men agree to argue the 
case, as though the fact were flagrant, 
at least in reference to this present 
year, that foreign corn could be laid 
down in our markets at a price much 








growth. Now, the last average taken 
was 67s. the quarter for goo@ wheat. 
The selling price on the Continent, 
during the same six weeks, has ranged 
pretty closely to 50s. ; that is, observe, 
in that part of the Continent from 
which only any large quantity could 
be drawn. Minor sources could avail 
nothing at any price. What, then, is 
the difference? About 17s. Now, 
look into the various estimates pub. 
lished by Government of the costs 
connected with freight, port charges, 
and warehouse dues. By the lowest 
estimate, the difference will appear to 
be so nearly absorbed as to bear no 
practical effect at all; and by the 
highest estimate, the difference will 
be more than absorbed. Finally, it 
may be alleged, there is something 
peculiar in the year. It is a dear 
season for the Continent, and so far 
the advantage in favour of foreign 
wheat must be less than usual. Cer. 
tainly it is a dear season for the Con. 
tinent ; but then, on the other hand, 
it is a dear season at-home, and that 
restores the proportions between us. 

2, Check every statement as to 
prices of wheat by one question uni- 
formly forgotten. What is the weight 
of the wheat? Wheat notoriously 
ranges in common markets from fifty- 
six to sixty-four pounds weight in the 
bushel. Our own wheat, from which 
men derive their prices, always reaches 
the highest of these weights at the 
least. The cheap wheat of the Medi- 
terranean very seldom reaches more 
than the lowest. At the price of 
three guineas the quarter, there goes 
a discount of one shilling a bushel 
upon our English sixty-four pound 
wheat, as compared with much of the 
fifty-six pound foreign; that is, a dis 
count of 123 per cent, or exactly one 
bushel is deducted out of every eight. 
Now, when you find (as find you will) 
that after allowing for freight, &c., 
prices often come near to a balance 
with our English prices,—this dis- 
count of one in eight will often turn 
the scale. , 

3.- But above all, nail a villanous 
anti-corn-law man on the hustings, by 
a clencher which we will state. .We 
once heard a case reported from a 
Liverpool election, where a literary 
man, upon first addressing himself to 
speak, had so expanded the wide 
circle of his mouth, that some Jack 
Tar, out of mere wantonness, with: 
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out a shadow of personal feeling, 
simply because he saw in the orator's 
mouth a theca, or case fitted to re- 
ceive a reasonable paving-stone, and 
at the same time chanced to re- 
member that in his right hand such 
a paving-stone was lying idle and 
“‘ waiting for a job,” quick as thought 
launched his argument, summarily 
plugged up the entire capacity of 
the orator’s mouth, and dismissed 
him to the surgeon's hands re infecta. 
The paving-stone was actually ex- 
tracted by a surgical operation, and, 
of course, an oration was lost for that 
election. Now, itis not every body 
who has an argument ready which is 
so ** true a fit,” or can send his argue 
ment “ home” so accurately. Jack 
must have been a man of genius. But 
still an argument or a paving-stone 
(no matter which) is quite good 
enough if it answers the purpose of 
putting a stop to a corn-law orator. 
This may be safely received as a gen- 
eral principle in ethics, Our friend 
the orator of Liverpool, whose ora- 
tion was brought to such a sudden 
stop, could only goggle and look un- 
utterable things, without attaining to 


any thing like asound. We are not” 


Jack; and without pretending to take 
the conceit out of a man so entirely, 
we shall be satisfied if our opponent is 
reduced to talk nonsense, which we 
presume he must be, in attempting to 
get rid of the following answer to a 
popular piece of logic. One of the 
commonest objections to the extrava- 
gant anticipations by which the la- 
bouring poor apply the proposed 
corn-law revolution to their own be- 
nefit is this—How will you, the la- 
bourer, benefit if your wages conform 
to the alteration in the price? What 
is it to you that more bread can be 
obtained for a penny, if your pennies 
are proportionably fewer? How is 
this objection parried? It is parried 
in two different modes. Some say the 
wages wi/l conform to the supposed 
alteration in wheat, but by slow de- 
grees. Some say—No; wages will 
never conform. Well; let them settle 
their own quarrels: we shall not in- 
terfere. But take it either way. First, 
then, wages never adapt themselves to 
the altered level ; that means that the 
labourer will have the entire benefit 
of the supposed difference in price. 
But what, then, becomes of the main 
argument on which the Manchester 
men rely? For if the total difference 
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goes to the workman, it does not go’ 
to the diminution of costs in manufac. 
turing goods. By this supposition the 
goods cost precisely what they used 
to cost: that is clear; because the 
labourer .is supposed to receive the 
whole difference. A very happy re- 
sult if it could be realized, and one 
which we should rejoice to see; but 
still it will do nothing for the manu. 
facturer ; and his hope is knocked on 
the head. Now, taking it the other 
way, wages wil/ slowly conform to the 
altered rate of wheat. Jn that case, 
and supposing all along (which we 
do not suppose) that wheat does real- 
ly fall permanently, then prosperity to 
that extent will settle upon the manu- 
facturers. Profits rise; exportation 
is stimulated—in what degree is a dis- 
agreeable question—but wages, after 
a rise and a gradual declension, are 
supposed to settle back precisely at 
their old point. So that the sole final 
result upon this argument would be— 
to take something from the landhold- 
er and to settle it upon the manufac- 
turer, a result which certainly nobody 
would think worth a decent-looking 
button-top.' Meantime, both cases are 
mere delusions. But we urge the 
dilemma in order to show that, even 
upon conceding all they ask, the result 
is—that blank disappointment awaits 
one of the two parties, and, im fact, 
each alternately. For, as to the third 
case supposable, viz. that the two 
parties should divide the fancied dif- 
ference, that case leaves so little to 
either, upon any estimate, that it is 
below the button-top. Neither party, 
you may swear, will be content to 
“* make two bites of a cherry.” 


IV. Next comes Ireland—of all 
topics the most permanent for Eng- 
lish politics, and the most exciting. 
On this subject the author of the va« 
luable pamphlet on “ The Merits of 
the Whigs,” has done a most season- 
able service, by condensing and di- 
gesting the very voluminous evidence 
taken in 1839 before a Committee of 
the Lords’ House on the State of Ire- 
land in relation to Crime. We shall 
endeavour to’ diffuse the service a lit- 
tle more widely, by repeating some- 
thing of the same process upon parts 
of this pamphlet. What the noble au.. 
thor of that pamphlet announces with 
respect to the Lords’ Report, we an- 
nounce with respect to his own ab< 
stract, viz. the object of bringing it 
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‘@ before general readers in a more 
coneise and tangible form.’’ We are 
far from insinuating any failure in 
that author's execntion as applied to 
his particular object ; on the contrary, 
it is excellent: we presume only a de- 
seending scale, applicable to the pro- 
eess of abridgement, under which 
those readers may benefit by our ab- 
stract who happen to have as much 
jess disposable leisure by comparison 
with the readers of the pamphlet, as 
the readers of the pamphlet by com- 
parison with thestudents of the Report. 

The general object of the Lords 
‘was—to estimate the amount of civil 
security in Ireland, was it in an as- 
cending or descending ratio? And 
especially to make this estimate in 
reference to the government of Lord 
Normanby ; thatis, since 1835. This 
limitation might seem to give a per- 
sonal colour to the inquiry ; and it 
was certainly meant to do so. But 


this was right on public grounds. 
Lord Normanby's conduet had been 
powerfully obnoxious to question ; and 
the enquiry as to the individual could 
not be a searching one without pro- 
bing the merits of the very singular 
policy which he had introduced, to 


which the sun has ‘seen nothing similar 
or approaching since the famous, but 
less romantic, affair of Don Quixote 
with the galley-slaves. 

To make this estimate of Ireland 
effectual, it must be pursued through 
certain special channels. And the 
first, which must always offer itself as 
to Ireland, respects the existence of 
secret societies. Ribandism—Did 
that exist, or did it not exist? was a 
difficult question in 1838-9. Lord 
Normanby strenuously denied that it 
did, It is true that afterwards he 
saw cause to qualify this opinion ; 
but for a long period he staked the 
credit of his government upon the 
fact, that no such taint existed in the 
social condition of Ireland as secret 
confederations. This is important to 
keep in mind; because the state of 
Ireland is not only a weighty ques- 
tion on its own separate account as a 
fact, but, secondly, in relation to the 
government of the Whigs as an effect 
flowing from a certain policy ; and, 
thirdly, in relation to the past repre- 
sentations of the Whigs, as a test of 
the value belonging to Whig assu- 

rances‘andto Whiginformation. And 
“et every stern questioner or honest 
‘respondent ‘on the hustings carry with 
- him one abiding consideration—that 
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this phenomenon of secret societi 
bound together by unlawful oaths, for 
whatever nominal purposes, consti. 
tutes a sort of pulse for indicating a 
morbid condition of society ; deep. 
seated derangements in a dense popue . 
lation constantly assume this type; 
and such a phenomenon, if not in. 
stantly detected—if not chased through 
all its disguises, and energetically 
trodden out by the executive govern. 
ment, is a smouldering fire that rapid. 
ly travels into all corners of the land, 
and very soon places the physical 
strength of the country in a bellige. 
rent attitude. 

Now, as tothe proof of Ribandism, 
the evidence before the Lords would 
be of itself conclusive. Colonel Ken- 
nedy, for two years inspector-general 
of the police, says—‘ I think there 
are secret societies all over Ireland.” 
This officer, however, was very ill 
used by Lord Normanby, and, like a 
man of sensitive honour, resigned; 
he, therefore, may be challenged as a 
prejudiced witness. But Major War- 
burton, who succeeded him in: the 
command, gives the very same evi- 
dence, with the same fearful latitude 
of application. ‘“ This conspiracy,” 
he says, “ prevails very extensively ;” 
and he specifies eight counties, besides 
the capital, from which he had already 
received formal reports on the subject; - 
whilst the absence of reports did not 
imply that the evil existed in less 
strength, but simply that it moved 
with more caution. The same state. 
ment, but with the addition of another 
alarming feature, is made by Mr 
Rowan, a stipendiary magistrate for 
many years, and in many counties: 
not only have the provincial societies 
been diffusing themselves for some 
years, but he deelares them to be ail 
** mere affiliations,” governed by a 
central society in Dublin, which so- 
eiety as yet is muffled in darkness: 
the police, with all their vigilance, 
have not succeeded in penetrating the 
mysterious fences with which it has 
surrounded itself. The existence, 
however, and the activity of this cen- 
tral Dublin society, are placed beyond 
alidoubt. Nor is there much reason 
to wonder that it should have baffled 
detection so long; for two remarkable 
artifices have been ascertained as to 
this central body—viz. Ist, that it 
takesireligious designations,whichnatu- 
rally turn aside the suspicions of thau- 
sands who would otherwise have been 
soon brought close. upon its. traces, 
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and might have furnished useful indi- 
cations to the police ; secondly, that 
from time to time it changes its desig- 
nation, and thus suddenly disconnects 
itself with all past proceedings. Were 
it not for this last subtle evasion, many 
times it must haye been brought to 
light by the sudden seizures of papers, 
effected when the police haye sur 
prised a rural society in actual session ; 
but this abrupt change of name at 
once snaps the chain which would else 
inextricably attach the most bloody 
outrages of the provinces with their 
central fountain in the metropolis. 
This subject is so awful, and at the 
same time lies under such a battery, 
not merely of incredulity, but of seorn 
pushed to extremity, that the reader 
must allow us to dwell a Jittle—first, 
on the fact—secondly, on the mean- 
ing and perilous tendency of the fact. 
How far it is possible, with a view to 
Irish popularity, for people in the 
highest official stations to abet this 
spirit of scepticism and ridicule, applied 
to Irish outrage-or systematic conflict 
with the law, may be seen in the 
instance of Lord Normanby and of his 
right-hand agent, the late Mr Drum- 
mond. As to the former we have 
already spoken ; but it is a fact, that 
in 1838 both of these official gentle- 
men scouted, nay, scoffed at the idea 
‘ of Ribandism or any other secret or- 
ganization as prevailing in Ireland. 
If by some local accident such a con- 
spiracy were to be detected, according 
to their argument it would justify no 
general inferences as to the condition 
of the lower Irish population ; it 
would be an accident, such as might 
exist in England or Scotland; it 
would -be an insulated phenomenon, 
cut off from all ramifications or remote 
- correspondences. This was their lan- 
guage in 1838. Now mark the expo~ 
sures, racked and extorted by the 
Lords within one brief twelvemonth, 
as to the good faith and sincerity with 
which these’ scoffing, nay, defying 
declarations had been put on record ; 
for, as to, Lord Normanby, he had 
delivered Ais statement from so au- 
thentic a station as his place in Par- 
liament. Yet at that very hour no 
less than nine separate cases of Rib- 
andism had been brought officially 


under his notice; a fact which was . 


actually made known ‘to the Lords’ 
Committee by Mr Drummond himself, 
who was forced into adding—that 
. between the period of Lord Norman- 
_by’s scoffipg repudiation applied gen- 
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erally to all conspiracy, under what- 
soever name, and thé period of his 
own examination, not nine, but forty- 
five cases, had formally passed under 
his review. pipes be 
Abstracting even from this decisive 
examination of Mr Drummond, is it 
possible to read the long list of public 
officers, the chief constable, the chief 


‘commissioners of police in Dublin, 


stipendiary magistrates, crown solici- 
tors upon four of the Irish cirenits, 
crown council aud others, many ow- 
ing their appointments to Lord Nor- 
manby, and all unanimously, without 
concert, sending in the most solemn 
assurances that a network of con- 
spiracy inyested the length and breadth 
of the land ;—testimony thus uniform 


‘and thus respectable, can any man 


read without charging upon the late 
Whig yiceroy a levity in -what he 
authorized, and an obstinacy in what 
he disbelieved, that disqualified him 
for the government of apy society, 
thoughit were but a village or aschool? 
What would become of juries, if the 
idea of indulgence to the crimipal, as 
a person undeniably thrown’ u 

their power, and unhappy, were suf- 
fered generally to obscure the sterner 
duties of their office ? What ecomes 


of equity, of wisdom, pay, rigorousl 
speaking, of yeracity ip , — iE 
from a rabid appetite for popularity, 


he applies himself systematicall 


a forensic advocate to the b ine 


and upholding of ong faction, bloody, 


desperate, deluded, on the simple 
ground that it was the most numerous 
body in the nation, and the most 
impressible by theatrical acts? The 

ueen’s lieutenant should look to the 

ueen for his model of policy, and 
to that system of indifferent fayour 
which has always formed an atmo- 
sphere about the throne. Since par- 
ties have been constitutionally .dis- 
criminated in Great Britain, there 
has been mo instance where the 


sovereign, whatever might he his 


private bias, has openly recognised 
any party as.entitled to a rretuene> 
or has fancied.a possibility, under so 
solemn an equilibrium as regulates 
theiy peculiar responsibilities, of ever 
coming forward in thepublic. character 
of parti an. Looking at Lord Nor- 
manby’s viceregal history under two 
special heads:—Ist, His way of dis- 
pensing mercy ; and 2d, His way of 
dealing with the magistracy; which 
surely was never meant to be available 
for a purpose of intrigue, or as an offi. 
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cial means of patronage—we do verily 
believe that the late administration of 
Ireland stands out from the series of 
Irish history as a chapter of extrava- 
gant romance. We cannot imagine 
that a council composed of good- 
natured young ladies could more un- 
resistingly have obeyed the first blind 
impulses of feeling, or a council of 
histrionic actors could more ostenta- 
tiously have moved in the direction 
of theatrical effect, than this great 
officer of state, whose functions, as so 
immediately representing the most 
awful functions of the sovereign, 
should have made him deaf to impulse 
where only conscience can be lawfully 
heard, and blind to all instant effect 
where eternal principles give the rule. 

Meantime, Lord Normanby is no 
otherwise important at present than 
as the Whig policy is illustrated in 
his person, and as Ireland happens 
to have reached her present condition 
of peril chiefly through his neglect. 
But, as regards the scepticism which 
is often applied to that peril, it must 
strike every man who looks about 
him, and who remembers what he 
sees, that this habit of feeling neither 
began with Lord Normanby, nor was 
at any time confined to him. The 
literature of the country through the 
last twenty years, and especially the 
novels and sketches of local manners, 
to which so much public encourage- 
ment, and therefore so much private 
talent is applied, must recall to the 
remembrance of our readers how 
popular a field of ridicule has been 
found in pictures of Englishmen, 
from the half-educated and most 
bigoted classes, supposed to be mak- 
ing their way through Ireland, either 
in the character of colonists or com- 
mercial travellers ; no tale of Irish 
atrocities too bloody for their credu- 
lity ; no statement of priestly influence 
too highly coloured to fall in with 
their prejudices: and the very prin- 
ciple of the jest on which the tale 
revolves, the very nerve of its vis 
comica, lies in the steady moral dif- 
fused through the whole incidents, 
that whilst we English are peopling 
Ireland with visionary terrors, in 
very fact and truth Ireland is just 
such another quiet region as England 
or Scotland—a land where law is reve- 
renced—where no man incurs odium 
on account of his religion—where he 
may sleep in security who should 
have taken land from which a previous 
tenant had been ejected for obstinate 


refusal of rent—where that man may 
ride home without anxiety from the 
assizes who has attended as a witness 
against a criminal; and, in short, 
where all men may follow out their 
duties to the last extremity of what 
is laid down for them in the laws of 
God or man; and all men follow out 
their rights in dealing with their own 
property tothe last extremity of their 
choice or their caprice. If we talk 
of bloodshed, we are referred to our 
own island as furnishing a ranker 
crop of crime. If we talk of civil 
rights as not exercised in freedom, 
we are ridiculed as the dupes of our 
own mendacious legends. 

Now, as it would not have been 
necessary, except for a political pur- 
pose, to cite the Lords’ Report in 
proof of this systematic incredulity, 
applied by interested parties to the 
real condition of peril in Ireland, so it 
would not have been necessary (apart 
from the same political purpose) to 
have cited that report in proof of the 
peril. We have stronger and more 
recent proof. All that was suggested, 
as in posse and in preparation, by the 
witnesses before the committee of 
1839, has come forward in esse, and 
in matured proportions at the Cavan 
assizes. On Monday the 13th of July, 
James Brady was separately tried and 
found guilty on the charge of Riband- 
ism. Fourothers were convicted of the 
same offence onthe same day at thesame 
assizes. Two days later other pri- 
soners, and since then at other assizes 
so many more, that we have lost all 
account of their number, were tried 
and found guilty on the same indict- 
ment; that is, for taking unlawful 
oaths generally to aid and abet a 
secret conspiracy in prosecution of 


purposes without limitation—this in: 


the first place, and specially in pro- 
secution of certain purposes that were 
but too clearly defined. 

Next, the natural question—what 
are these purposes ? 

These are still somewhat mysteri- 
ous; but the reason for that is, not 
because they are doubtful to the 
leaders, but because they are too 


notorious. When all are aware by . 


private instruction of the true objects, 
there is no need to put them into 
print. The details might be for- 
gotten; and these are, therefore, 
written down. The purpose never 
can be forgotten, and that is left to 
every man’s secret knowledge. Rib- 


audism, howeyer, on. the whole, 
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means a movable force, confederated 
for all purposes exclusively Irish 
and Popish. It composes a central 
column of fighting men, disposable 
in every direction, and applicable to 
every use pointed out by its leaders, 
Its obedience is unconditional, and its 
application unlimited. Murder at a 
moment's warning is understood to 
be an ordinary duty of the men, 
They ,are not to inquire what the 
offender has done, but simply to expect 
a sufficient description of his person. 
In reality, it is clear that Ribandism 
is even more dangerous than appears 
on the face of the many trials which 
have recently exposed its nature. 
Its present application is but provi- 
sional. It is waiting for political 
agitation to throw up some form of 
open insurrection, when it will in- 
stantly mix with thatinterest, and guide 
it to its own ends. It is the frame- 
work of a permanent organization, 
like the staff of an army—a central 
nucleus for combining it with the total 
Popery, wickedness, and disaffection 
of the land, And it has been decla- 
red by a qualified witness—that Rib- 


~ andism numbers already a million of 


supporters, It is strange to add 
that it has even extended itself to the 
Irish in England. 


Here let us take leave of Ireland. 
Let Ireland, considered as a weight 
upon our energies, as a drawback, as 
a peril, for ever occupy the penulti- 
mate place in our anxieties, but not 
the ultimate. It is not safe to take 
our eye off Ireland, as all but the 
climax in our scale of terrors to be 
fathomed, of dangers to be watched, 
yet still as not that climax. A vessel 
moored alongside our own, with com- 
bustibles in her hold, and a crew des- 


perately reckless, cannot be dismissed . 


from our anxieties—that is a fearful 
case ; but there is another more fear- 
ful even than that—the case of our 
own crew, fierce, excited by incen- 


diaries, inebriated with delusions, and 


tossing about firebrands at the very 
entrance of our own magazine. That 
is the prerogative danger (to speak 
more Romano) for England, namely, 
the fierce Jacobinism which growls 
for ever in the lower strata of our 
own domestic population; a danger 
which is instant, which is close at 
hand, which can be heard for ever 
mining underground below our al- 
tars and our hearths ; a danger which 
intermits ; a danger which may be 
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palliated, but which cannot be extin- 
guished, which never will be healed. 
Upon this subject there are pro- 
found delusions current, and these 
delusions not at all confined to those 
who have an interest in maintaining 
them, Those even; who belong to 
the class most injured by such delu- 
sions, not unfrequently adopt and 
cherish them in blind honesty of heart. 
Let us have liberty to speak pointedly 
upon a case where every man, highest 
or lowest, ought to know thetruth; and 
yet where men of high talent amongst 
us so little do know it, that they 
are actively employed in circulat- 
ing the counteracting errors. It isa 
fact, that the one phenomenon in the 
constitution of society which remains 
behind after the labours of senates, 
and the philanthropy of generations, 
as a silent opprobrium to human wis= 
dom, as an ugly memento of evil 
principles paramount to human con- 
trol—this one memorable fact of 
social philosophy—viz. the obstinate 
necessity of pauperism, after man has 
done his best to extinguish it, is not 
more strenuously denied by the per- 
fect ignorance of our mendicants than 
it is by the false wisdom of our specu- 
lators. The two extremes meet: the 
least intellectual, and some of the 
most intellectual men amongst us, 
agree in treating as an evil of man’s. 
creation what we—what the practical 
records of modern history—insist upon 
as an appointment of Providence, 
Here stands the case. Every man 
bgnds submissively to what hé views 
as inevitable. The most querulous 
man does not murmur at the cholera, 
If, therefore, our paupers could view 
pauperism as an irremediable infliction 
of Heaven, pauperism would not so 
uniformly offer a ground upon which 
jacobinism is invited to plant its levers, 
But our paupers do not view pauper- 
ism in that light; and, unless a most 
unwelcome knowledge is forced upon 
them, never will, They are univer- 
sally of opinion, that every thing which 
defeats what they conceive to have 
been the intentions of Providence, 
must have its origin with man; some- 
times with the erring will of man, 
sometimes with his limited intellect, 
From utter ignorance they take it for 
a thing granted, that no increments or 
decrements of population can go on, 
except by the command and intention 
of him. That false notion once pos- 
tulated, they argue rightly that Provi. 
dence could not have destined those, . 
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oF any of those; to wrétchedness who 
have beén called into existence by its 
6wii mandate. Grant that maridate, 
Whith they idly suppose implied it the 
very fact of 4 man’s existence, their in- 
feretite is inévitable—that any thing 
ii society a8 row constituted, which 
makes it impossible for any man to 
Obtain a comfortable livelihood, must 
be chargeable upon himan errors, 
either ii the shiape of vitious legisla- 
tion, or of institutions not sound, or of 
usages unfitted to the age. 

aby readers will think that wretch- 
éd niendicahts must stirely have 
littlé disposition to turn their re- 
roathes upon objects so ‘elevated as 
gislation and governments. But 
fectiit inquiries have shown that this 
is an effort. Very lately, a Patliament- 
ary ifquisitiohihi was made into the 
guality of those districts in London 
hich are occupied by the very lowest 
order Of Our population—an order 
much below even the lowest of the 
abouring class—the very outcasts and 
Pariahs of British life. The imme- 


diate purpose of the meastite was, to 
ascertain some praetical means for 
applying a general system of drainage 


6 such districts. But the veins of 
jumah interést which traversed and 
intersectéd the subject in every direc- 
tion, drew off the attentioti of the en- 
quirers to higher topies. Senators and 
Witnessés alike paused from their 
fesearches into sewers and drains, in 
order to gaze at the appalling specta- 
cles. of hopeléss degradation which 
connected themselves with the neigh- 
bourhoods under discussion; regions 
Where, in a moral sense, “ all life 

ies: where shanie is abolished, 
wonien by dozens dancing faked at 
hoonday in the open air; whére na- 
tural piety perishes ; hope is an un- 
Known impulse ; and the darkness of 
aii early grave settles upon all alike, 
Here live the beings whosé means of 
livelihood are detlared before senates 
tobe a mystery, and who die like rats 
in holes, never illumined by Christian 
truth or Christian charity. Yet even 
these wrecks of humatity, when they 
come abroad into public haunts for the 
purpose of buying gin, do not (as 
Might be expected) fasten their im- 
piven on those who stand nearest 
o theniselvés ip the sdcial machinery ; 
it is fot, landlords; it is not parish- 
officers, it is not the police, whom they 
denounce. No: it is the Government, 
he administrators of the ational 

ower, and the framers of the national 
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laws, whom they hold responsible for: 
their own misery. The constant de- 
lusion, by which they abuse their 
minds is—that the vast machinery of 
social life, though easily deranged; 
thoigh perhaps difficult to guide; 
might be so worked as to distribute 
plenty and comfort amongst all. And 
in this delusion they are confirmed by 
maiy of their betters ; especially by 
some who have recently written upon 
Chartism. 

We call it a “ Delusion :*”’ and, as 
the subject is unspedkably import- 
ant, let us go on and specify the form 
which this delusion wears. The very 
hinge on which all turns as between 
our view aud theirs, is this: the poor 
universally believe that charity, public 
or private, operates on a fixed quanti- 
ty—on a given stationary mass of 
misery ; they believe, for instance, that 
if 100 paupers were raised to comfort, 
the amount of pauperism would be per- 
manently reduced to that extent. And 
this belief they do not hold as a pole- 
tnic belief; thatis to say, as opposed to 
some contradictory belief: fiot at all: 
they have no conception that it ever 
was opposed, or could be opposed. 
They take for granted that all who 
doubt or deny the wisdom of eleemo- 
synary aid, do so on the principle that 
it is no duty of oné class to take charge 
of another; on the principle that all 
classes are thrown upon their own 
exeftions; ard that national assist- 
ance is denied to them—not because 
it would be ineffectual, (such a notion 
is inconceivable to them,) but because 
it would unfairly tax the other classes 
of society. 

Now, then, that justice may be done 
to all parties, let us hear what is said 
in answer to this; let us call for the 
antagonist créed. Take.a case which 
you may seé every day of your life in 
Edinburgh, London, Paris, — and 
which, to a mere visionary hermit or 
theorist from the woods, might seem 
absolutely incomprehensible. You 
see an elegant young woman, recently 
married suppose, seated in her carriage 
at the door of some spletidid shop. It 
is daylight, and therefore she is] 
dressed with simplicity. But, though 

er dress may not be very costly, her 
carriage and its appointments would 
easily support oné poor family for ten 
years in comfort. You perceive ad- 
vancing to the carriage-door a woman 
care-worn, hunger. bitten, and by her 
air of desolation almost careless of life 
e-were it not for the poor fretful in. 
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fant whom she catries in her arms, 
What are the relations between the 
two parties? Vast is the gulf which 
divides them; and yet the features 
of agreement which connect them in 
situation, are amongst the most inter- 
esting in human life. It is a woman 
who supplicates relief from a woman, 
a young woman from a young woman, 
a wife from a wife, a mother from one 
who will soon be a mother herself. 
Five shillings would call back a gleam 
of vanished happiness to the poor sup- 
pliant’s face. Yet you are distressed 
and confounded to observe that the 
young daughter of prosperity does not 
so much as lookat her. How is this? 
Does she know some ill of the unhap- 
Py mendicant? No: she never saw 

er before. And she is quite aware 
that what would be unfelt by herself 
as a sacrifice—to the earnest petitioner 


* would be like light from heaven. 


Why, then, in spite of her gentle looks, 
she must be a fiend? Not at all: she 
is a most amiable and generous crea- 
ture: without knowing the whole ex. 
tent of the poor woman’s misery, she 
heartily believes her to be most un- 
happy. She is sensible of the pro- 
found thankfulness which she owes to 
Heaven for her own happier lot ; and 
she knows that thankfulness is mere 
hypocrisy if it do not express itself in 
acts. To subscribe, therefore, and 
most largely, towards well-regulated 
institutions, where any such can be 
found that are also unobjectionable 
in principle, that she has been tanght 
to think a solemn duty. But for 
charity directly applied to the support 
and encouragement of pauperim, still 
more of mendicant pauperism, that 
she has been instructed to view as the 
silliest—nay, what is worse than sil- 
liest—as the most self-defeating of all 
beneficence. At this moment she sees 
the eye of Dr —— settled upon her 
from a neighbouring newsroom. The 
doctor is. an oracle -with her pa- 
rents: and but last week she heatd 
him state the philosophy of the case 
in the following little incident—no 
matter whether true or fabulous:— 
“The Emperor of China, Kien Long, 
by a rare accident for that country, 
was abenevolent prince. Sailing one 
day on one of his vast native rivers, 
he was shocked at the spectacle of ab- 
ject poverty which the waters of that 
country every where exhibit: man’s 
life seemed cheaper than that of 
brutes: and a train of boats followed 
in the'imperial wake for the sake of 


garbage, which dogs would not have: 
felt to be worthy of the chase. Stung: 
into activity by so afflicting a spectacle, 
he gave orders on the spot that every 
pauper on this one river at least should 
be planted in a comfortable farm or 
shop. Thus far he would indulge his 
feelings, for thus far it was certain 
that the Imperial treasury could not 
be seriously affected by the cost. Ten 
later the Emperor again found 

imself upon the same river. And 
again he was pursued by a similar 
class of degraded paupers: ‘ How!’ 
said he, ‘did I not order that these 
poor people should be raised to coms 
fort?” ‘Sir, it was replied, ‘that 
order was executed to the letter: but 
this is a secondary class who have 
grown up in the vacancy left by the 
former.’ These also were transmuted 
into prosperous citizens : butin a very 
few years a tertiary class of paupers 
had supervened. And at last the Em- 
peror, without exactly comprehending 
the reason of such a law, saw asa mat- 
ter of fact that some secret law of 
nature was at work, which; in the 
particular condition of Chinese soeie- 
ty, would obstinately renew a class of 
hopeless paupers, though the indivi- 
duals of that class should be removed 
by an experiment — three thousand 
times repeated. The individuals were 
liable to change’: but the species was 
immortal.” 

This, in fact, is the great permanent 
cancer that is always eating away 
some corner in the fair face of society : 
this is the worm that gnaws for ever 
at the root of our social forest, and 
will gnaw forever andever. It is vain 
to think of any absolute remedy for a 
curse radicated in the nature of man 
Neither hollow tricks nor sound philo- 
sophy, neither crooked cunning, nor 
the simplicities of wisdom, ever can 
overtake this evil. It is the dark sha- 
dow of human life, which even an in- 
fant soon understands that it is labour 
lost to think of catching by running 
after it, either slowly or rapidly. So 
Jong as man is man, though you should 
regenerate the lowest class of paupers 
a thousand times over, you do but 
apply a more ‘certain and a more rapid 
stimulus to the evoking of fresh and 
supplementary pauperism. Man being 
what he is, always.there will be agra- 
duation of paupers descending through 
every note in the scale —wuntil you 
reach a class clinging and violently 
holding on to life upon the very min. 
mum of what will sustain animal éx- 
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istence: nay, though it seems a bull 
to say so, upon less even than that 
minimum : for it is certain that multi- 
tudes, from the mere tenacity of life 
in youth, and under particular bodily 
conformations, are in fact slowly dying 
through a series of years—are not 
therefore in a proper sense living, 
though they are breathing. The mer- 
ciful and the thoughtful shudder at 
such reports: they are roused into 
fresh efforts of charity: and their 
hearts die within them at finding, (as 
finally they do find,) that every step 
they have taken has operated only to 
stimulate and to propagate the evil. 

Now; then, we arrive at that point 
which enables us to place the separate 
creeds of the poor and the rich in di- 
rect collision. The poor man, we 
have said, universally believes, and 
(which is worse for the credit of the 
rich) presumes all others to believe, that 
money given in relief operates upon 
a finite quantity of distress ; so much 
as it relieves, so much it abolishes, 
The rich man knows by sad experi« 
ence that it operates upon an unli- 
mited quantity—upon a growing 
quantity—which is generated and ex- 
tended by the very act of relieving. 
The pauper believes as steadfastly as 
he believes in Heaven, that all the 
pauperism in England is a cistern, 
which, being once cleansed out, all 
would be well forever. The thought- 
ful man unhappily knows that it is a 
fountain ; the waters of this fountain 
are poisoned for use ; they are brack- 
ish; with much trouble you purify 
the water which now occupies the 
basin; the water is removed, and is 
found as good as any other water. 
But mean time the basin is again fill- 
ing from the fountain ; the waters are 
again brackish as before; and the 
same evil reproducing itself eternally, 

. will call eternally for the same inter- 
minable purification. 

Now, Tory Candidate on the hus- 
tings; allow us to remind you, that in 
this fixed plague-spot of society, for 
which man is not accountable, because 
it is neither of Ais creation nor liable 
to his healing, Chartism has found all 
its incendiary matter. Chartism is 
neither more nor less than Jacobin- 
ism; and Jacobinism is as old as po- 
verty. Ever sincethere was something 
to be coveted, there has been some- 
body to covet. Lusting after other 
men’s property—that is the indefea~ 

. sible form of Jacobinism, As to the 
modern accompaniments, hatred of 


rank and dignities, those have some, 
times been suppressed (as in ancient 
Rome) by local superstitions. The 
inherent principle of Jacobinism was 
often brooding in Rome. Often there 
would have been a scramble for pro« 
perty, had the paupers been able to 
feel their way into any combination 
amongst themselves; but the Jacob. 
ins of Rome would not have made 
war upon dignities, because they had 
awful and gloomy feelings of religi- 
ous sanctity connected with the des, 
tinies and the state functions of Rome, 
With this difference, Chartism is no- 
thing more than ancient Jacobin- 
ism—old as wealth to be envied, and 
pauperism to envy it. And so tho- 
roughly is it the same malignant 
principle, that the common phrase of 
an old friend with anew face is hardly 
applicable to the case; the features 


are so familiar, that we cannot flat. . 


ter it with having even improved its 
hateful face, Rather it should be 
called an old superannuated enemy 
with a new name, It is the old jug- 
gling fiend, the old scourge of nations, 
sporting aswindler'’s alias. 

Now, with respect to this new epi- 
phany of an ancient delusion,: this 
latest avatar of the anti-social princi- 
ple, you, Conservative Candidate, have 
a duty to perform on the hustings. 
And think us not presumptuous, if 
(knowing the hurry of an electioneer- 
ing contest) we take upon us to ar- 
range a few notes for the assistance 
of yourmemory. You owe a service 
to the country when so public an open- 
ing is made for circulating important 
truths. Yet how can you be attend- 
ing to abstract truths, when the agita- 
tion from party and personal interests 
occupies both yourself and your 
friends? Think of us therefore—not 
as a presumptuous monitor setting up 
for a wiser person than yourself, but 
as a brotherly friend sharing in your 
labours, and assuming that part for 
which, in the hurry of a conflict, you 
can least find yourself at leisure. Here 
follow four separate truths of some 
magnitude, which it may be well, as 
occasion offers, to keep before an au- 
dience, 


1. In Chartism there are two funda- 
mental lies ; a lie of simulation anda 
lie of dissimulation. The dissimulation 
consists in suppressing the real object, 
asif it were something more than Ja- 
cobinism, as if it were something else 
than a scramble for property. The 
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simulation consists in putting forward 
as the ostensible object some evils of 
society, which, upon examination, turn 
out to be inflictions of Providence, 
The apologists for Chartism, though, 
we can readily believe, not sharing in 
their final purposes, certainly share 
in their delusions. Mr Carlyle, for 
justance, a man of genius, writes to 
the following effect:—He hides the 
dissimulation ; and, if he sees it, ma- 
nifestly thinks it ashade of evil amongst 
much that is good: But as to the 
other falsehood, the positive simula- 
tion, he offers himself to us as its dupe. 
His whole argument turns upon this 
doctrine—that although the Chartists 
may be heated and carried into intem- 
perate language, (which is not won- 
derful, as oppression makes even wise 
men mad,) yet that, after all, there is 
too much truth in their allegations, 
What allegations? Why, when you 
look into their writings, you find no 
one thing denounced as an evil but 
such as have always adhered to so. 
ciety under every form, The Chart. 
ists are illiterate men; and in them 
it is excusable to fancy romantic 
states of human happiness not counte- 
nanced by history. But how is Mr 
Carlyle excusable? Even his friends 
have remarked publicly that he is more 
powerful in denouncing grievances 
than in explaining the possibility of 
relief, Why is that? Itis because he 
seeks his evils where they will be 
found to the end of the world—in the 
necessities of man’s nature, But to 
assign the relief would be impossible, 
until you can change that nature, 
Read Mr Carlyle’s work with this 
key, all becomes plain. In every page 
he persuades himself that poverty, 


' want.of work, hunger and cold, grow 


out of English Jaws and the frame- 
work of English society, There is 
absolutely not one grievance which he 
suggests as justifying the Chartists, 
but such as is essential to man, and 
will for ever laugh at human efforts 
wholly to redress it. He confounds 
obstinately what is human with what 
is British. . 

Now the way to deal with Chartism 
when thus defended is—to insist upon 
a specific case of evil that can be 
shown to arise out of our vicious laws 
or vicious customs. Suffer not the 
apologist to ramble about in vague 
generalities, Dolus latet in universal- 
ibus. . Nail him to the point, Evil is 
not the thing to.be proved; who 
doubts that? It is evil that grows out 


of some British institution ; evil that 
would cease upon the extinction of 
that institution. Mr Carlyle’s work 
proceeds on the assumption that such 
evil does exist; nay, that it exists in 
vast masses that spread vapour and 
gloom over the whole face of society. 
Well; in that case it must be easy to 
assign it. Let him no longer assume 
any thing, but lay hts finger on that pars 
ticular evil ; let him touch it, that we 
may all see it ; let him spell the name, 
that we may all hear it ; an evil which 
would be cleared away, likean Ameri. 
can forest, if the axe were laid to it in 
good faith by a spirit of reasonable 
reform. We are all ready to hear 
him if he has any thing of that sort 
tosay. Weshall notstone him (stones 
are for Corn-Law orators) ifhe should 
even connect his revelation with some. 
thing disagreeable to ourselves. Only 
let him descend from his region of 
clouds to this little earth, and particu. - 
larly (if he would be so good) to this 
little England, 

Be assured, reader, that no Charte 
ist, or apologist of Chartists, can live 
for ten minutes under the hail-storm 
of exposure which awaits him if he is 
forced to be circumstantial, Men sufs 
fer themselves to be drawn aside into 
general discussions upon the intricate 
questions of social philosophy ; and, 
as there is no end to those, the Chart- 
ist may always go off on equal terms, 
But take the mode we advise—nail 
him to a single case, followed out from 
beginning to end—and Chartists, whe- 
ther demagogues or literary specula- 
tors, are extinguished, They die if 
forced to be circumstantial, ; 


2. Is there then absolutely no re- 
dress for the pauperism with which we 
groan? May it not be found in emi- 
gration ?—Never encourage that delu- 
sion; this is but another form of Kien 
Long’s error, It is a relief which 
stimulates the evil far faster than it 
abates it, Exactly those parts of the 
Scottish Highlands which have most 
benefited by emigration, are the most 
overwhelmed with a superabundant 
pauper population. Emigration is 

.good on other grounds, but never as a 
relief to redundancy of people, That 
may be laid down as a truth set at rest 
by the experience of the last fifty 
years. And eyen if it were not, this 
argument arises often against it, which 
has already told powerfully even in © 
the American United States. A gold 
mine is worth nothing, it cannot. be 
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worked if it costs one hundred ounces 
of the metal to produce ninety. A 
pauper, even ifhis removal would not 
stimulate the production of another 
pauper, cannot be profitably carried 
abroad, if it should happen that the 
total cost of his transfer and his set« 
tlement will cost more than, if sunk as 
ai annuity, would support. him at 
home. Given the increasing difficul- 
ties of settling a man with no agricul- 
tural habits at vast distances from 
England, even this will often make 
emigration a useless resource. But 
the main argument—that it stimulates 
the growth of what it removes—will 
apply for ever. 


3. Is there then any hope in a wise 
Poor-Law ? Certainly, and in no- 
thing else. The great truth on 
Which the good and wise Dr Ali- 
son builds, has been rising above 
the horizon for the last thirty years ; 
¥iz. that a poor-law of any kind—a 
legal relief for pauperism—is the one 
sole public measure having any ten- 
dency to control the descent of that 
evil. So far from encouraging thought- 
less matriages, the collective expe 


rience of Europe now shows that uni- 
formly in landstlike Ireland, with no 
poor-law, such marriages are multi- 
plied to excess, and human life de- 


graded to a level with brutal. Only 
by putting a value upon life; by rais- 
ing man in his own eyes, are his ha- 
bits made more intellectual, and the 
propagation of pauperism is arrested. 
This axiom, in defiance of the enor- 
tous blunders circulated by Malthus, 
is now making its way, not slowly, 
amongst all who feel an interest in 
the question. 

This subject, however, of poor-laws 
demands a searching inquiry. Truth 
is now beginning to force its way. 
People profess in this age beyond all 
former ages, and in this country to an 
excess which really injures the pro- 
gress of knowledge, that they guide 
themselves by the lights of experience. 
Well, then, here they have experience 
in overflowing measure. The policy 
of Europe, as respects the manages 
ment of their poor, has been reviewed 
and probed in every independent ter- 
fitory ; and the results are before us. 
Uniformly as provision by law has 
been secured for all men, uniformly 
as the municipal law has coincided 
with the law of Christianity in declar- 
ing that no man shall perish from desti- 
tution, the population has been found 


in a condition of comparative respect. 
ability ; mo longer careless of fatu« 
rity ; no longer abandoning itself to 
merely animal instincts; no longer 
multiplying with the blind improvi- 
dence of brutes. Such results take 
place only where no legal provision 
has been made. An Irish redundancy 
takes place in fact, or in tendency, 
wherever there exists an Irish degra. 
dation of human life and of human 
rights. 

But the same principle acts in what- 
soever raises the dignity of man, 
Education does nothing where man is 
suffered to perish like the beast. But 
education, combined with a wise poor- 
law, will do wonders in improving the 
quality of our lowest population, 
Raising the dignity of the class, it 
raises the standard of their expecta- 
tions. Opening a gate for hope, it 
opens a motive for improvement which 
spreads a new germ of self-estimation 
through the pauper class. And then 
the object is secured, at least in ten. 
dency, for let not that be forgotten: 
no man was ever raised as a mere pas- 
sive subject of improvement: no, it is 
the eternal law of a moral nature, of 
a nature not brutal, that only by itself, 
and its own co-operation with the 
efforts from without, can it be hope~ 
fully exalted. 

4. There is a fourth delusion re- 
quiring an urgent exposure, a persecu- 
tion, from the hustings. We have said 
something of the anti-corn-law people 
as economists ; and we have promised 
to abstain from discussing so weari- 
some atheme. But that is no reason 
why we should not notice them in 
another character,—viz. as incendia< 
ries, and deluders of the people by false 
hopes. Notice the course of self- 
delusion amongst the lowest classes 
for the last ten years. First comes 
the Reform Bill. In this bill it is as 
certain as any one fact of our domestic 
history, that a vast majority of the 
poor saw and understood that they 
were making a regulat capitulation 


with the rich for some admission toa . 


partnership in all existing rights and 
property. They understood it to be 
the law process preparatory to such a 
movement. They were quiet, and the 
less inclined to exult, because they 
regarded the transfer as in some mea- 
sure voluntary on the part of the rich, 
though partly accomplished under the 
terrors of popular power, They con- 
ceived that, when all things visibly 
tended to a scramble, Parliament had 
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action which else would haye been 
sanguinary, and that equitable which 
else would have been rapacious and 
unequal. Such we know to have 
been the construction of multitudes 
amongst the poor; afd we repeat, 
that it was less generally avowed, 
because a voluntary act (though due 
to fear and the sense of necessity) de- 
manded, as they felt, some forbearance 
in return. 

That delusion perished in two or 
three years. The poor then divided 
into two sections. The timid and the 
well-disposed sate down, convinced 
that they had been deluded ; the bold. 
er and more intemperate, conceiving 
themselves to have been cheated, called 
for violence. Seeing that their hopes 
of a peaceable adjustment had melted 
into air, they now took measures for 
obtaining by force what they con. 
ceived to have been virtually pro- 
mised: So arose Chartism. 

That delusion perished also: two po- 
pular delusions perished—the Reform 
Bill and Chartism. What came next ? 
Not exactly as respects the order of 
time, for it existed faintly before 
Chartism ; but as astrong efficient po- 
pular delusion, it is certain that the 
Corn-Law delusion has stepped into 
the place of Chartism. It tends to the 
same violence as the others, and to 
the same utter disappointment. Look 
at it in this point of view— We have 
witnessed the case lately of gentle- 
hearted women, good mothers, good 
wives, actually from the very strength 
of those affections attempting to kill 
the opponents of this delusion in the 
face of day. Andevery just man must 
make allowances for those, who, 
stung to the heart by the belief that 
the bread is torn from the mouths of 
their famishing children by a legal 
measure, see the abettors of that 
measure before them, and in the very 
act of pursuing this hostile purpose. 
Now, who is it that teaches them 
such delusions ? Not any longer mere 
frantic demagogues, but public socie- 
ties of men, educated, intelligent, re- 
spectable. Look at the Manchester 
society for one... How. then are these 
men to he dealt with? Are we to 
argue the economy of the case with 
them?. That we have declined. Do 
this, then. Grant their argument. 
Do not dispute it. Ask for the amount 


by which corn will be affected, Ask 
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. stepped in to make that a pacific trans- 


it of themselves. Adopt whatever 


_they say.. And then show the mob in 


what way that mawimum of the adverse 
party will operate. Some of them say 
it will lower wheat by 5s. permanent- 
ly on a-pre-existing price of 60s. the 

quarter. Well: that is 1-12th part, 
or:8 per cent. How is this to aid the 
workman? We have before noticed 
the dilemma on that point. The Man. 
chester men will answer, It will aid 
them thus :—They will not receive 
higher wages : but it will extend ex- 
portation: more manufactures: more 
work by much: more employment, 
But how will it do all this? Eight 
per.cent is a large sum. But ob- 
serve the delusion. This eight per 
cent to stimulate exportation by cheap- 
ening the cost of goods, can act in 
no way but so far as it is applied to 
some consumer of wheat—that is, the 
manufacturing labourer.. Such a re- 
duction upon his wages sinks 2s, a-day 
to 1s. 10d,, and so far the goods will 
be cheaper. So you may think at 
first sight. But on examination the 
reduction applies only to that part of 
his wages which is habitually invest- 
ed in wheat, This is supposed to be 
a fifth part. Call the fifth of 2s.,; 5d, 

Then it will not be the whole 2s, 

from which the 8 per cent. will be 
deducted, but this fraction of the 2s. 

Eight per cent upon 5d, will be about 
one halfpenny : and in that proportion 
will the change take effect on goods.” 

Yet even this is still a delusion; for 
goods will benefit to that extent, viz. 
by one halfpenny in forty-eight, only 
in that section of their price which 
arises out of labour. But thisis never 
so much as one-third; often not one- 
sixth. Say, however; one-third; then 
the result is—one.third part of one for- 
ty-eighth part ; or, in short, one hun- 
dredth and forty-eighth part. of the 
previous price! So much will manu- 
factures be cheapened : so. much will 
exportation be extended : so much will 
work be increased ! 

Such are the delusions current. 
Such is the. task for him who meets 
them on the hustings. The evil to 
be stemmed is mighty, and ene to 
which we may hereafter recur; the 
duty for him who meets it is propor« 
tionally sacred, The hustings furnish 
a ‘great and almost solitary occasion 
for personal communitation with the 
propins let it not be lost by the many 

ighly educated men who will enjoy it. 
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A VISIT TO SELBORNE. 


** See, Selborne spreads her boldest beauties round 
The varied valley, and the mountain grand, 


Wildly majestic !” 


On Monday, April the 13th, 1840, 
in company with a valued friend, I 
departed to realize the picture my 
imagination had so often indulged in, 
of the scenery of Selborne. We took 
the south-western, or Southampton 
railway, from Nine Elms, Vauxhall, 
to Basingstoke, interesting to us as the 
place where the Rev. Gilbert White 
received his education under the Rev. 
Thomas Warton; thence we pro- 
ceeded, on foot, to Alton, a distance 
of ten miles, and, after refreshment 
and an hour’s rest, started across the 
fields in the presumed direction of 
Selborne. The day was rather cloudy, 
but fine ; a gentle breeze swept the 

.plain, refreshing us as we walked 
along ; the birds caroled lustily, and 
the springing wild-flowers filled the 
air with their grateful smell. 

The temperature of the air was that 
of a summer’s day ; but the trees still 
leafless, and the bursting buds of the 
hawthorn reminded us that the year 
was yet in spring. 

There is certainly a strange and 
pleasurable revulsion of feeling in the 
mind of man on the approach of 
spring. The renovaiion of external 
nature brings to him a sensation as of 
life renewed ; the season of vegetable 
creation and growth, of animal life 
and love, exercises some unexplained, 
but no less perceptible influence upon 
him; his step is more elastic; his 
spirits more volatile; and the mere 
consciousness of existence then be- 
comes to him a luxury. 

How far the pure air, the fresh- 
springing wild-flowers, and the fair 
face of nature, might have contributed 
to the season in producing those de- 
lightful sensations in us, “long in 
populous‘ city pent,” I know not ; but 
this I know, that our walk over the 
six miles intervening between Alton 
and Selborne, was one of the most 
delightful—if not the most delightful 
—lI ever recollect, prolific as my life 
has been of pilgrimages. 

We had no guide, choosing rather 
to enquire the way by ourselves ; nor 
had we well descended the chalk hill 

‘that rises above Alton, when the 
Hanger, towering high above the in- 
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ferior hills, directed us unerringly to 
the village which was the object of 
our present pilgrimage. Although 
neither of us had ever seen this eleva- 
tion before, yet thete was something 
about it so characteristic as not to be 
mistaken—not that it boasted of great 
height, or that it was in any degree 
wildly majestic, but our imaginations 
dwelt upon it as undoubtedly 
“ The beech-grown hill, 
Where nods in air the pensile, nest-like 
bower, 
Or where the hermit hangs the straw«clad 
cell, 
Emerging gently from the leafy dell 
By fancy plann'd,” 


and approached it without further 
enquiry, confident of finding the 
‘¢ rural, sheltered, unobserved retreat” 
of our favourite naturalist rustling at 
its base. Within a mile of the village 
of Selborne, as yet unseen, we had 
occasion to bear testimony to the 
accuracy and fidelity of Gilbert 
White’s descriptions. A narrow, deep 
gully, so deep indeed as to require 
the aid of a foot-bridge in crossing, 
intersected our path. Turning to 
our copy of the “ Natural History of 
Selborne,’’ we were at once enabled 
to recognise what the author calls one 
of the singularities of the place, and 


speaks of in the opening of his fifth 


letter to Mr Pennant as follows :— 

«‘ Among the singularities of this 
place, the two rocky hollow lanes, 
the one to Alton the other to the 
forest, deserve attention. These roads, 
running through the arable lands, are 
by the traffic of agés, and the fretting 
of water, worn down through the first 
stratum of our freestone, and partly 
through the second, so that they look 
more like water-courses than roads, 
and are bedded with naked rag for 
furlongs together. In many places 
they are reduced sixteen or eighteen 
feet beneath the level of the fields ; 
and after floods, and in frosts, exhibit 


very grotesque and wild appearances, — 


from the tangled roots that are twist- 
ed among the strata, and from the 
torrents rushing down their broken 
sides, and especially when those cas= 
cades are frozen into icicles, hanging 
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in all the fanciful shapes of frostwork: 
These rugged, gloomy scenes, affright 
the ladies when they peep down into 
them from the paths above, and make 
timid horsemen shudder while they 
ride along them ; but delight the natu- 
ralist with their various botany, and 
particularly with their curious silicia, 
with which they abound.” 

We were now in the country of the 
naturalist ; we were treading classic 
ground; and a few minutes more 
brought us to a stile, upon which we 
sat for some time in silence, contem- 
plating with tranquil rapture the smil- 
ing village, where, far from the din 
and turbulence of contending crowds, 
the peaceful spirit of White rejoiced 
in the pursuit of ever-charming, ever- 
varying nature.” 

It was truly an enchanting spot, 
independent of the associations called 
up by the memory of the man who 
superadded to the charms of his native 
place a more exquisite charm—an 
equal and unruffled mind. 

The village lay nestling at our 
feet—the modest church, its gilded 
weathercock glittering in the setting 
sun, alone distinguishable from the 
cottages of the villagers, and advanced 
upon the brow of a gentle dell, which, 
intervening between us and the hamlet, 
gave a calm, quiet dignity to the scene. 
Still farther advanced on the utmost 
verge of the opposing bank, swept 
boldly an ample screen of yew, form- 
ing, as it were, a curtain to the village 
and its church, and fortifying it from 
the working-day world without; con- 
cealing, too, behind its ample shade, 
the lowly vicarage where our natu- 
ralist drew his first breath. 

** Nor be the parsonage by the muse 
forgot. 
The partial bard admire his native spot ; 
Smit with its beauties, loved, as yet a 
child, 
Unconscious why, its capes grotesque and 
wild, 
High on a mound th’ exalted gardens 
stand, 
Beneath deep valleys, scoop’d by nature’s 
hand. 
A Cobham here, exulting in his art, 
Might blend the general’s with the gar- 
dener’s part ; 
Might fortify with all the martial trade 
Of rampart, bastion, fosse, and palisade ; 
Might pjant the mortar with wide threat- 
ening’ bore, 
Or bid the mimic cannon seem to roar.” 


At the foot of this rampart of na- 
tural green bubbled a little brook, 
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winding back upon itself with capri. 
cious enfoldings, as if it loathed to 
leave the quiet dell where it mean- 
dered to its own sweet music. Amid 
the cottages many trees appear—ever- 
greens some—and, above all, the ex- 
pansive yew-tree of the little church~ 
yard, 

*¢ The constant mourner for the dead,” 
cast its funeral arms around, Be- 
hind—so close, that the smoke of the 
cottage chimneys, in the clear atmo- 
sphere of a cerulean blue, seemed to 
clamber up its side—rose the Hanger, 
covered from its summit to its base, 
now, as in the time of Gilbert White, 
with the silvery beech — not, alas! 
with the beeches of White’s time— 
that venerable generation has long 
since had the axe laid to its root—the 
guardian and protector of the ham- 
let clustering at its feet. 

The sun had by this time set; and 
the softening twilight spread itself 
over the little dell before us. Silence, 
uninterrupted save by the subdued 
prattle of the brook below, and the 
occasional burst of mirthful voices, 
children at play, in the village, reigned 
over all the scene,—the evening was 
calm and still—the heavens cloudless 
and serene. 

I know not how, sitting on a stile, 
calmly gazing upon a quiet little 
village, and listening to the murmur- 
ing of an insignificant brook in the 
twilight of an April evening, can fill 
the heart of man even to overflowing 
with a soft and balmy dreaminess—a 
gentle ecstasy—a passive pleasure, 
which one cannot refer to any exer- 
cise of the imagination, for the imagi- 
nation is not at work ;—nor to reflec- 
tion, for in such cases there is no 
turning of the mind inward upon 
itself. Whether it is the realization 
of the dreams of our fancy in the con- 
templation of a spot whose ideal pic- 
ture long had occupied our mind, or 
whether some long-forgetten remem- 
brance of the scenes—scenes, per- 
chance, like this—of our early boy- 
hood or of our youthful loves, comes 
welling up in the breast, filling the 
eyes with not unpleasurable tears ; or 
whether, which is perhaps as likely 
as any thing else in the beholding a 

lace where peace herself might de- 

ight to dwell, the peace of nature 
descends like dew, and fills the heart 
of the beholder with that peace which 
the world cannot give. ‘The analysis 
of these delicious sensations 1 leave 
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to the masters of the human heart+- 
Sterne or Mackenzie, It is.sufficient 
for me to be enabled to enjoy them. 

We sat, I know not how long—the 
stars had, one by one, kindled up the 
sky —the moon shed tranquil light 
over all the scene—the voice of play- 
fulness was still; yet we remained 
gazing on the village, unwilling to 
go down and enter it, lest the dull 
realities of life should jar with the 
delightful harmony of soul which 
came to us in the contemplation of 
happy—thrice happy Selborne. 

We rose at length, and descended 
to the brook, over which was thrown 
a rugged apology for a wooden foot- 
bridge; then scrambling up an in- 
different path cut in the deep freestone 
rag that forms the opposite bank, we 
entered the village, and, turning a 
sharp corner—behold the Plestor ! 

“In the centre of the village, and 
near the church, is a square piece of 
ground, surrounded by houses, and 
vulgarly ‘called the Plestor. In the 
midst of this spot stood, in old times, 
a vast oak with a short squat body 
and huge horizontal arms, extending 
almost to the extremity of the area. 
This venerable tree, surrounded with 
stone steps, and seats above them, 
was the delight of old and young, and 
a place of much resort in summer 
evenings; where the former sat in 
gravedebate, while the latter frolicked 
and danced before them. Long might 
it have stood, had not the amazing 
tempest of !703 overturned it at once, 
to the infinite regret of the inhabit- 
ants and the vicar, who bestowed 
‘several pounds in setting it in its place 
again; but all his eare could not 
avail: the tree sprouted for a time— 
then withered and died.” 

There, in truth, it is—not the oak, 
good pilgrim, but the spot where the 
oak once spread around— 


** An ample shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers 
made ; p dined 


but it is gone,—the theatre ‘of their 
sports—the arena—the forum of the 
villagers remains, but the venerable 
tree that lent them shade and shelter 
is no more. One can readily con- 
ceive the “infinite regret” of the in- 
“habitants at its destruction. One 
almost thinks he beholds the venerable 
vicar and his flock assembled round 
the prostrate trunk in grave delibera- 
“tion how best it may be set up again ; 
“and no wonder, for-it was a tradi. 


tionary tree, Their fathers had many 
a time and oft sported round its by 
ing root, as did their children yes. 
ternight; and for their children’s 
children did they still expect it would 
have spread its hospitable shade. It 
was a brave old oak—a link connect. 
ing time past with time to come— 
generation with generation. It was 
to them an old familiar friend—asso- 
ciated with the sports of their youth ; 
for they gambled beneath its spread. 
ing boughs with the loves of their 
manhood—with the garrulities of age; 
nay, with their very griefs; for the 
ashes of their fathers rest awhile 
beneath its shade ere they finally re- 
pose in peace beneath the undis- 
tinguished turf. 

It is gone, and a spreading syca- 
more usurps its place ; albeit, poorly 
representing the majestic bearing of 
its venerable predecessor. There are 
seats too, and children playing about, 


There is the church again—the sha- . 


dowy yew blackening in the twilight 
—the neat vicarage, and one or 
two substantial houses opening over 
this—the Grosvenor Square of Sel- 
borne. ; 

After a panse, for the reminiscences 
of our early readings of Gilbert White 
crowd fast upon us, we went our way 
--not our weary way, for the sense 
of weariness our first glimpse of Sel- 
borne had altogether remoyed—up 
the straggling village, guided by the 
pendant sign, whereon were emblaz- 
oned, in manner and form customary, 
the Royal Arms—the hostelry wherein 
we intended to take shelter for the 
night for three good and substantial 
reasons :—Ist, Because we like to stop 
at inns bearing the true old English 
escutcheon of royalty ; 2d, Because, 
although an unpretending hostelry, it 
seemed particularly clean and neat; 
and 3dly, Because—thirdly should 
have preceded first and second—be- 
cause there was no other house of 
entertainment in the village. 

We were shown into a humble par- 
lour, .whose unpapered walls were 
poorly decorated with one. or two 
coloured sporting prints, and which 


~was seantily furnished with a round 


table of walnutand half-a-dozeh Winds 
sor chairs : a good w6od fire, however, 
blazed cheerily in the grate; and 
where burns a cheery fire, the defects 
of the upholsterer and internal deco- 
rator are, by wayworn travellers, 
readily overlooked. Our bustling 
host—* a portly man i'faith, and a 
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eorpulent’’—-soon appeared, with one 
or two indifferent editions of White’s 
Natural History of Selborne ; for he 
readily guessed the attraction that 
made his secluded village classic 
ground to the stranger—and submit- 
ted good-naturedly to a torrent .of 
interrogatories respecting Gilbert 
White, and all connected with him, 
until his better and less corpulent 
half, on hospitable cares intent, an- 
nounced supper ready, when our host 
withdrew, promising to recruit among 
the village elders for one who could 
gratify our curiosity respecting the 
naturalist of Selborne from personal 
knowledge. 

Tuesday, April 14.—Rose at an 
early hour from an excellent bed, 
which, with its minor concomitants, 
would have done credit to an hostelry 
of greater pretension than the Royal 
Arms Inn of Selborne ; and throwing 
open our casement found the village 
enveloped in that thick white sun- 
shiny fog, which at length, routed 
and dispersed by the strength of the 
upward sun, as a mob takes to its 
heels on the approach of a magistrate, 
cleared away from the skirts of the 
town, and left behind the not unfaith- 
ful promise of a glorious day. 

aving ordered breakfast at eight 
o’clock—it being now seven—we sal- 
lied forth on a home tour through the 
village, which had undergone little 
change, as we were informed, from the 
time of Gilbert White, still consisting 
merely of a straggling irregular street, 
running from south-east to north« 
west ; cottages of brick or stone, or 
both together, usually two stories in 
height, and evincing signs of a great- 
er amount of comfort than usually be- 
longs to the residences of the poor, 
and apparently very clean and neat 
in their domestic arrangements. . 

At the village shop—emporium it 
might rather be denominated, con- 
taining as it does every thing that ean 
possibly be required for the village 
and its neighbourhood, bread and 
meat only excepted—we were. di- 
rected to the residence of Gilbert 
White, which occupies a considerable 
portion of one side of the irregular 
street above mentioned, and consists 
of a centre of the village freestone, 
and two pavilions of brick, one being 


. of two, = other only of one story 


high, and separated from the street 
only by a decayed wooden paling and 


- narrow strip of green. This, which 
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is evidently the mansion ‘of a gentle. 
man, is the only house in the yillage— 
one at the corner of the Plestor occur 
pied by a farmer, and the vicarage of 
course excepted—which breaks the 
uniformity of the humble habitations 
of the poor; nor are there, do I think, 
many villages in England of the size 
so utterly unprovided with local pre- 
tenders to gentility as Selborne. The 
Whites are evidently, and have been 
for a very long time, a family of im- 
portance here—the family, in fact, of 
the place ;—and this cireumstange 
may have in part accounted for the at- 
tachment with which Mr White clung 
to his native spot: who does not with 
complacency regard the place, how- 
ever Obscure or remote, where he is 
treated with pre-eminent deference 
and respect, where his claim to pre- 
cedence is without a canvasser, and his 
pretensions to consideration without a 
rival. What is it but this harmless 
vanity of our nature that keeps the 
proud possessor of his atoms acres 
upon the soil of which he is the lord, 
and where he is paramount ; what but 
this that preserves our rural plains from 
desertion by their owners, and attracts 
from distant climes him whose labo- 
rious life has passed away in the pur- 
suit of wealth, to spend it with hen- 
ourable distinction in the seeluded 
spot which it may be he left, twenty 
years ago, friendless and penniless | 
After breakfast, we set ont on foot 
for Wolmer forest, by one of the rocky 
hollow lanes already noticed ; haying 
oceasion to observe by the way that 
the parish now, as in Mr White's 
time, literally swarms with children, 
who, it is to be hoped, have some bet- 
ter employment than playing all day 
about theskirtsof the village. Emer- 
ging, after a stroll of half a-mile, from 
the hollow lane, we pursued a foot- 
way across the fields, whence we had 
a view delightfully: varied— wooded 
hills, fertile fields, sheep-walks, and 
green dells, winding like rivers be- 
tween, bounded to the far horizon b 
the brown wastesof the forest of Wol- 
mer, and the deeply-shadowed hills of 
the Holt. To our left, a little way 
from the road, lay Bins or Beans 
pond, “ which,’ says White, “ is 
worthy the attention of a naturalist 
or a sportsman; for being crowded at 
the upper end with willows and with the 
carex cespitosa, it affords such a safe 
and pleasant shelter to wild-ducks, 


_teals, snipes, &c., that they breed 
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there. In the winter this covert is 
also frequented by foxes, and some- 
times by pheasants, and the bogs pro- 
duce many curious plants.” 

Leaving this little lake on our left, we 
struck forward towards the forest, and 
within a mile and half came upon its 
skirts—a rising ground giving us a 
pretty extensive view over its brown 
and dreary wastes, which have more 
resemblance to a Scottish moor than 
to’ one of the royal forestial demesnes 
of merry England. The forest ‘of 
Wolmer is not however exactly like 
a Scottish moor, the background of 
lofty mountains being wanting—nor 
is it an unvaried waste, the waters of 
Hogmer, Cranmer, and Wolmer, al- 
luded to by White, agreeably diversi- 
fying its surface; in addition to which, 
the eye rests here and there upon 
gently swelling mounds, capped with 
coronets of circling firs, and catches 
at intervals a glance of the cultivated 
country far in the receding distance. 
Mr White informs us, that ‘ this roy- 
alty consists entirely of sand, covered 
with heath and fern, but is somewhat 
diversified with hills and dales, with- 
out having one standing tree in the 
whole extent;” a description at pre- 
sent inapplicable as far as the absence 
of trees is concerned, a number of 
thriving plantations of firs overrun- 
ning the several tracts of rising ground 
on the outskirts of the forest, clothing 
with their appropriate though sombre 
foliage the nakedness of the land. It 
is to be regretted that the banks of 
Wolmer Lake remain unplanted, more 
especially as White suggested that 
this should be done, as well for pur- 
poses of adornment, as of rendering 
the lake subservient to the purposes of 
a decoy. 

Near this lake, indicated by a 
stunted bush, is‘Queen Anne’s Mount, 
where that monarch is said to have 
reposed * on a bank smoothed for the 
purpose,” and beheld, with great com- 
placency and satisfaction, the whole 
herd of red deer brought by the keep- 
ers along the vale before her, consist- 
ing then of about five hundred head— 
a sight this, Mr White observes with 
the genuine enthusiasm of a student 
of nature, worthy the attention of the 
greatest sovereign. We took our re- 
pose on this bank, albeit unsmoothed 
for the purpose; and although we were 
ungratified, save in our mind’s eye, 
with the sight of trooping herds of 
antlered deer, and unattended save by 
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our own pleasurable sensations, we 
question whether our enjoyment was 
not of as high, though of a more quiet 
description, than that of the monarch 
who enjoyed herself on this spot be. 
fore us. We commanded a wide and 
extensive view; the field of observa- 
tron, the menagerie, the Zoological 
Gardens of the most refreshing natu- 
ralist that ever wrote, lay spread out 
before us ; the sparrowhawk ahd kes. 
trel floated high in air, scanning from 
aloft their devoted quarry, now sailing 
steadily with unmoving pinion—now 
raising themselves by quick and equal 
motions of the wing—anon darting to 
the earth like an arrow from a bow; 
the plover hovered low about the 
ruddy margin of the pool, sending 
forth at intervals her complaining ery 
—the teal pruned herself upon the 
glassy lake, which a gentle and re- 
freshing breeze swept at intervals, 
crisping the surface of the translucent 
waters; there was around us, save 
the lonely residence of the head forester 
on the edge of Wolmer wood, no trace 
of human habitation; nature revelled 
here untrammelled and unconfined, 
and man seemed to have left her to an 
undivided empire. 

Returning from the forest by an- 
other route, we had ample opportuni» 
ties of bearing testimony to the truth 
of Dr Aikin’s observations, that the 
vicinity of Selborne was indeed a pe- 
culiarly happy situation for an ob- 
server: the infinite variety of soil, 
exposure, and undulation of the sur- 
rounding country—the abundance of 
thicket, copse, woodland, and forest 
scenery; the open tracts and wide- 
extended wastes of Wolmer, the 
downs of Norhill and the Hanger, 
together with the mildness of the cli- 
mate, and the abundance of shelter 
afforded by the wooded hills where- 
with the neighbourhood is surrounded, 
account abundantly for the variety 
and richness of the Fauna Selborni- 
ensis. The absence of rivers, however; 
in the vicinity of Selborne, was se- 
verely felt by White, and is indeed the 
only requisite. to complete a perfect 
landscape ; the brooks are few and 
insignificant, and the ponds or lakes of 
the forest no way remarkable for their 
extent or beauty. 

We were by this time close to Sel- 
borne on our return from the forest, 
and thought the present our best time 
to essay the ascent of the Hanger, 
which we accomplished. without difli- 
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of the landscape ;..the unpretending 
though tasteful tower of the venerable 
chureh ;.the-shadowy contemporary 
yew, that*for so many centuries has 

rne the old church-tower company ; 
the surrounding habitations of the 
silent dead;.the modest vicarage, 
with its magnificent hedge, or rather 
wall of yew; ‘the moss-grown, and 
alas! neglected garden of Gilbert 
White, where delighted to disport 
Timothy the tortoise, and where, at 
this moment, you may see the black- 
birds hopping familiarly about the 
walks ; the vale winding away towards 
Oakhanger, parted in the centre by a 
strip of brighter green, where runs 
concealed the babbling little brook ; the 
pale peat-reek, or rather vapour, as- 
cending from the cottage chimneys, 
hardly dimming, where it rises, the 
lucid transparency of the air. 

T am no great master of descrip- 
tion, nor practised in colouring a land- 
scape with my pen; but there is 
luckily no need of pen or pencil, In 
a desert, on the ocean, or in the 
depths of a dungeon, I could close 
my eyes and recall at will this the 
sweetest scene my eyes ever yet luxu- 
riated on—ay, recall it in all its har- 
mony and beauty, its variety, rich- 
ness, and repose. 

It was now time for us to think of 
refreshment, having tasted nothing 
since breakfast, and we accordingly 
descended one of the steep gaps or 
slidders, as they are locally called, of 
the Hanger ; and taking advantage of 
one of the footpaths that hereabouts 
offer an introduction to almost every 
field, we were speedily in the village, 
where a modest but substantial din. 
ner awaited our arrival. 

Our after-dinner excursion con- 
sisted in a walk down the valley to 
the hamlet of Oakhanger, by the side 
ofthe brook so often mentioned. Our 
stroll was delightful ; and we return- 
‘ed by moonlight, serenaded by the 
nightingale, to our inn, when we re- 
tired to rest after a day of unmixed 
pleasure, in which, despite the length 
of our excursion, fatigue had no share, 
full of thankful gratitude to that great 
Being who has, in His measureless 
goodness, poured out into the lap of 
nature so much of luxury for the 
mind of meditative man, and made me- 
dicine for the wounded spirit, in the 
groves, and hills, and fields, and har- 
mony of universal nature. 

Our slumbers were not long pro- 
tracted. Between six and seven o’- 
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elock. we were. up and doing—that is 
to say, going about—still restless, still 
unsatisfied, and. as mugh athirst as if 
we had never. quaffed at. the fountain 
of Selbornian classicality, . 
Wandering about.the quiet village, 
we found a gate invitingly open, so 
that entrance could hardly there be 
termed intrusion. Entering accord. 
ingly, we passed a thatched cottage 
of recent erection, (belonging to one 
of the members of the White family,) 


and passing through a flower-plot, | 


found ourselves, on opening a little 
wicket, inthe garden of the philoso. 
pher of Selborne. There was no mis- 
taking it. We had never seen it be- 
fore, it is true, but there was about it 
an air of philosophic seclusion—a me-« 
ditative repose—a rich and quiet har. 
mony, that left no doubt on our minds 
of its identity with that same garden 
wherein long flourished the sloping 
laurel hedge—where marched about 
in a stately manner the exotic hoo- 
poes, until persecuted and driven 
away by idle boys, who would never 
let them be at rest—and where Timo- 
theus, that most celebrated of tor- 
toises, used to spend the sultry hours 
under the umbrageous shadow of a 
cabbage leaf, or catch the failing 
warmth of an autumnal sun by tilting 
his shell against that very wall. Here 
is the walk, paved with brick against 
damp weather, close by the sloping 
strawberry bank; there the philoso- 
pher’s arbour, protected from the heat 
of the mid-day sun by an overbranch- 
ing’ yew; on the opposite side, his 
sunny seat, now occupied by a vene- 
rable tortoise-shell cat; and at the 
foot of the garden is the mossy ter- 
race, adorned in the centre witha 
dial, supported on a tastefully sculp- 
tured pedestal, and divided by a ha-ha 
from a truly park-like spot of about 
twenty acres, tastefully wooded, which 
intervenes between the foot of the 
Hanger and the place where we now 
stand, Every body who has read the 


Natural History of Selborne—and . 


who has not ?—is familiar with the fre- 
quent allusion made by the -philoso- 
pher to his garden. Judge, then, 
with what subdued delight we gazed 
upon it, finding it even more sweetly 
secluded, more enchantingly lovely, 
than our warmest imagination could 
have painted. But our delight was 
not altogether unalloyed—neglect was 
every where but too perceptible ; and 
what may justify even severer cen- 
sure, a great portion of the noble 
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and to which he frequently alludes in 
his work, has been. mercilessly pulled 
down to let in a view of the stucco 
eottage before mentioned, at the sug- 
gestion, it ig said, of a London attor- 
ney, destroying utterly the seclusion 
and isolation which makes the chief- 
est charm of this ever-charming spot. 
This is one of the desecrations which, 
as has been observed before, ap- 
proaches to criminality ; and as the 
estate-is, we were informed, about to 
be offered for sale, it isto be hoped 
that, out of respect to the memory of 
the philosopher, as well as-for his own 
sake, the fortunate purchaser of this 
classic spot will rebuild the front wall, 
and study to preserve or restore all the 
associations connected with the philo- 
sopher of Selborne. 

We were politely admitted to visit 
the interior of the house formerly 
occupied by Gilbert White, now 
empty and deserted, a member of 
the family having died a few months 
before, and all the effects, the arm- 
chair of the philosopher alone ex- 
cepted, removed of sold. The table 
on which he was accustomed to write, 
and where, probably, his Natural His- 
tory and Naturalist’s Calendar were 
penned, is, we were informed, in the 
possession of a member of Mr White's 
family, now resident in London. It 
has been stated, I know not on what 
authority, that no portrait of Mr White 
was ever taken;—be this as it may, 
however, the housekeeper pointed out 
to us the place where hung what she 
called a likeness of Mr White, and 
which also, she informed us, remains 
in possession of the family in London. 
If this be so, it may be hoped that one 
day or other the world may be favour- 
ed with an engraving of the face of 
that man with whose delightful mind 
the world has long been familiar. In 
the house, which is commodiousthough 
irregularly built, there are many good 
rooms, and ample accommodation for 
the family of a gentleman; but the 
only one that had interest for us was 
the .bed-chamber of the. philosopher— 
an humble room overlooking the gar- 
den, and commanding from the case- 
ments views of the Hanger and sur- 
rounding scenery ;—here the philoso- 
pher lived, and here he died. 

An aged man, who attended us at 
our inn, and who recollected Mr White 
perfectly well, described him as a man 
of pleasing countenance, of ordinary 
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stature, of affable and unobtrusive 
manners, and of a retiring disposition 
-—much attached to his native village, 
and seldom missed fromédt, for, any 
great length of time—bhis. establish. 
ment consisting of but three servants, 
and his mode of living strictly eeono- 
mical and gentlemanlike, The.only 
detail we could extract from our old 
man, who, though sufficiently garru- 
lous, was far from being lucid or sa- 
tisfactory in his description of the phi- 
losopher, was, that Mr White had are. 
markably handsome foot andleg. Upon 
this trait of manly beauty in the philo- 
sopher, our village Nestor dwelt with 
peculiar complacency and satisfaction. 

From the place where White 
drew his first breath, and where, with 
short and infrequent interruptions, he 
spent a long and happy life, a few 
paces brought us to his grave. 

He lies undistinguished in the vil- 
lage churchyard. There are, in the 
south side of the chancel, five lowly 
tenements of the dead—the fifth from 
the chancel is that of Gilbert White ; 
his grave is, like his life, lowly and 
peaceful. I was glad that he was laid 
here; nor could I help thinking that 
the grass was more green and the 
moss more richly verdant on that 
grave. He lies tranquilly in the lap 
of his mother earth ; and, even in 
death, within the influences of. that 
nature he: living loved so well.. He 
lies nobly—the world is his tomb, the 
heavens his canopy, the dew of even- 
ing scatters with diamonds the spot 
where his ashes repose, his requiem is 
chanted by the warbling choristers of 
spring, and starry lamps that never 
die illumine his sepulchre, 

Our pilgrimage was done—we had 
traversed the classic ground of the 
philosopher, we had wandered in his 
footsteps, and we had calmed. and 
soothed our spirits into tranquillity 
in the contemplation of his peaceful 
grave. 

Why did we come here—why leave 
our homes and families to wander over 
spots which make no part of our world, 
which have no connexion with: our 
hopes, or fears, or interests, or preju- 
dices, or passions? Why did we come 
here? 

I will answer for myself, that I am 
little of a philosopher, unless it be that 
I possess a spice of the philosophy 
of the green woodpecker, which, as 
Mr White observes, * seems to laugh 
at all mankind ;” and, however 
much of a natural,-am nothing what- 
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Our slumbers were not long pro- 
tracted. Between six and seven 0’- 
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ever of a naturalist. That pies and 
daws, as Mr White declares, are 
very impudent, I do verily believe; 
am inclined to agree with the philo- 
sopher, that “ white-throats are bold 
thieves,” and regret'to hear that “ red- 
breasts are by no means honest with 
respect to currants;" I am also of 
opinion, that rooks will be cruel 
enough to pursue and catch cock- 
chafers as they fly, and cats sufficiently 
inhuman to ‘ descend neighbouring 
ehimneys after the swallows’ nests:” 
that birds, as Mr White informs us, 
«do not touch any white fruits till 
they have cleared all the red,” I take 
to be altogether a matter of taste ; and 
coincide in the observation, that birds 
whistling agreeably on the tops of 
hop-poles may be “ prognostic of au- 
tumn ;” but I honestly will confess, 
that when it is recorded that “ Thomas 
saw a polecat run across the garden,” 
I am comparatively insensible to the 
importance of this leading historical 
fact—nor can I bring myself to think 
that the enquiry whether the squirrel 
which Mr White saw in Baker’s hill, 
and which was very tame, might or 
might not have been the “ polecat” 
of the observing Thomas, is’ of equal 
importance with the discovery of the 
longitude. When I read that the 
philosopher of Selborne “ set Gun- 
nory, the bantam, on nine of her own 
eggs,.’ I think that Gunnory had the 
best right to educate her own family ; 
and cannot sufficiently admire the gal- 
lantry of Mr White’s gander, who, 
while the goose sits, with vast assi- 
duity keeps guard, and takes the 
fiercest sow by the ear, “ and leads 
her away crying.” 

These, and such as these, are little 
matters in which I do not take an ab- 
sorbing interest ; and being neither a 
botanist nor zoologist, you will again 
repeat your enquiry—Why did you 
come here? 

Patient and gentle reader, I was im- 
pelled by the magic of association. In 
boyhood and in youth, I, like yourself, 
have read White over and over again, 
walked with him, talked with him, 
observed with him in imagination, and 
got him all by heart; even in man- 
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hood, when worried into excitement 
by the irritations of this working-day 
world, I take up White’s Natural 
History of Selborne, and am quieted, 
perusing the familiar pages of a writer 
who, in his enthusiasm for the great 
harmony of nature, had no time nor 
inclination for the little discords of 
man—who found his world in this his 
native village, and wisely here bounded 
his ambition ; here, in the pursuit of 
nature, ever charming, ever new, 
passed his ardent youth, his vigorous 
manhood, his venerable age—whose 
pretension to be remembered is found. 
ed upon the absence of all pretension 
—whose art consisted in his artless. 
ness, and whose universal popularity 
has been gained by never straining to 
attain it. 

I came here to pay my humble hom- 
age to a peaceful spirit—a meek pos 
sessor of the earth—a man without 
gall or bitterness in his nature, one 
who gained fame without making an 
enemy, and bequeathed to posterity a 
reputation as unenvied as extensive. 

Appreciate him as a naturalist [ 
cannot, for I am not qualified. No 
one save an obsérver of nature can 
sufficiently appreciate the fidelity of 
his descriptions, the accuracy of his 
observations, the clear lucidity of his 
delineations of natural phenomena ; 
but I can sufficiently appreciate the 
man—the ease, grace, and simplicity 
of his style have an indescribable 
charm for the general reader; the ho- 
liness of his pursuit; his unaffected, 
serene; and cheerful piety ; the tenden- 
cy of every line he wrote to advance 
the interests of religion, humanity, 
and goodness; the tranquillizing in- 
fluence of his writings on the mind of 
man, 

Surely if the memory of the illus- 
trious dead is to derive honour froma 
pilgrimage to the scenes he has faini- 
liarized to every one—and what fitter 
homage can the illustrious dead re- 
ceive?—you will forgive me, reader, 
that I stole from business, and turbu- 
lence, and care, the few tranquil hours 
I dissipated in my pilgrimage to hap- 
py» peaceful, and classic Selborne. | 
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and our inn, and who recollected Mr White 
ren- perfectly well, described him as a man 
oble of pleasing countenance, of ordinary 


Ul Lhe Sree WOOUPCCACr, WHICD, as 
Mr White observes, ‘ seems to laugh 
at all mankind ;” and, however 
much of a natural,-am nothing what- 
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Tue learned John Samuel Stryck, 


the old opinions, the treatise of Tho« 


rl of Halle, may be considered one of masius was received with very general, 
mn the last thorough-going believers in approbation. 
of the visible existence of Satan’s king- It was during this period of waver- 
is dom upon earth, While the jurists ing belief, or rather general defection 
od and theologians, influenced by the from the ancient faith, that John 
of negative and sceptical tendencies of Samuel Stryck published, in 1701, 
hn the eighteenth century, were sapping (or rather composed, for the work 
| re and mining away the foundations of does not appear to have been printed 
fre the invisible world on all hands, till after the appearance of the inau. 
A Stryck, a very Abdielamong the faith. gural discourse of Thomasius,) his 
mt less, was devoting his time and talents, treatise De Jure Srecrrorum. In 
| aided by considerable learning, to the the collected edition of his works, and 
“6 compilation of a spectral code, or those of his father, (Francfort and 
| vf digest of the law, as applicable to the Leipzig, 1750,) it forms the fourteenth 
" relations of the world we live in with dissertation of volume twelfth. 
ig the devil and his emissaries. The Stryck begins his dissertation with 
iss times, indeed, were such as to require a separation of the Genus Spectre, 
t all Stryck’s learning and genuine which it seems admits of considerable 
we faith to bespeak due attention to his subdivisions, into classes. There is 
oe great work. After a most flourishing first your domestic spectre, (Haus-gott 
ee reign of two centuries, signalized by or Kobold,) who passes with the pre- 
Fed the universal spread of witchcraft,’ mises, whoever may be the proprietor ; 
aie apparitions, demoniac possession, and your air spirit, or flying dragon ; 
N all the other proofs of infernal agency, your water spirit, or Nixe, who haunts 
: the security of the Satanic dynasty the pond in your garden, or rises to 
ae had received its first shock fromthe your hook, if you be a brother of the 
fF publication of the Cautio Criminalis angle, from some dark suicidal-looking 
) his of Fredrick Spee, in 1631. This work pool in the river; your field spectre, 
: 4 was directed chiefly against the atro- or out-of-door devil, (Feld-teuffel,) 
pd cities of the witch trials; which, mentioned by Isaiah, chap. xiii. verses 
t ° particularly at Wiirtzburg, Treves, 14, 22, who keeps moving through 
me and other cities in Germany, had woods and uninhabited places with no 
th r multiplied to an extent which, but very definite purpose; your moun- 
‘ 4, for the clear evidence that remains, tain spectre, (Berg-gott,) a most wag- 
te “ would appear to us at the present day ish and tricksy spirit, and inveterate 
— incredible. A second blow was struck practical joker, of which tribe the 
0" by the well-known Monde Enchanté notorious Rubezahl of the Giant 
nity; of Balthazar Bekker, aimed not only Mountain in Silesia, is the most 
; dof against the belief in witches, but conspicuous representative— de guo 
ve: assailing equally the whole founda- Joan. Pretorius speciali commenta- 
1 tions of the doctrine of apparitions, or tione ;"—your spirit of the mine, who 
: wt the visible agency of a spiritual world again suffers a subdivision into the 
so upon our own. In 1701, the cele- spiritus mitior, who creeps along and 
faut. brated inaugural thesis of Thomasius, does no harm to any one, and the 
ase De Crimine Magia, was publicly de- spiritus crudelior, who not unfre- 
i Peet livered with high applause at Halle; quently inflicts death upon the luck- 
_— a work in which he liberally availed less inmates of the mine, though of 
arbas himself of the materials collected by late he has been pretty effectually laid 
— Bekker and others; and which, had by the spells of the magician Davy. 
i it appeared half a century earlier, To these add Lamie, Incubi, and 
ot would undoubtedly have procured for Succubi, besides that large class of 





the author no other crown but that of 
Psy aire As it was, however, the 
tide having now fairly turned against 


incognito spirits who make no per- 
sonal appearance, but unequivocally 
announce their presence by uttering 
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pestilent noises, subverting the pots 
and pans in the kitchen, and kicking 
the tables down-stairs. ‘ In domibus 
turbant,” says Stryck, “ollas, patinas, 
&c. subvertunt, scamna, mensas per 
scalas dejiciunt.” 

Now, keeping in view the large 
spiritual standing army which is thus 
constantly in commission, and that all 
hours are the same to them—for it is 
quite a vulgar error to suppose that 
they confine themselves to the short 
period between twelve p.m. and one 
A.M.—it seems plain we cannot turn 
a corner either in town or country, but 
some of these agreeable companions 
may be at our elbow. “ Pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 
And this being the case, it becomes 
necessary to look the subject steadily 
in the face, and—instead of attempting, 
like Balthazar Bekker, and other base 
and presumptuous sceptics, to deny 
the existence of spectres altogether— 
to place the legal relations of men and 
things with these spiritual beings upon 
a distinct and systematic footing. 

Stryck, accordingly, proceeds to 
consider the law of spectres, first in a 
civil, and next in a criminal point of 
view. 

In the civil department, the rights 
of persons come first ; and of these, as 
the most important, he treats first of 
marriage ; and here some questions of 
considerable nicety occur. 

§ 12. * Quodsi sponsalia inita 
sint cum femina, que a spectris con- 
tinuo devexatur, queritur numne 
dissolvi sponsalia queant?” Your 
marriage contract is extended; the 
party invited, the ring ordered, when 
you discover to your consternation 
that your intended spouse is haunted 
by spectres, one or more. Quid 
juris? Stryck, with some hesitation, 
gives it as his opinion that the party 
may, in that case, resile, rebus inte- 
gris, there being, in his view, an error 
in the substantials of the contract; 
and certainly, in our own case, if we 
had reason to suspect, beforehand, 
that the lady had any dealings with 
spirits, we should be off forthwith, 
and take all risks of an action of 
damages for breach. 

But what if the marriage is over, 
and it turns out that one of the parties 
is vexed in this way by the intrusion 
of evil spirits? Is there any remedy 
“in that case? And here follows 
a shocking example, which Stryck 
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ESept. 
gives on his own personal knowledge, 
“‘Novimus ejusmodi tristem casum 
in famosa civitate extitisse, ubi mulier 
vere pia, Deoque addicta, mirum in 
modum a spectris cruciata fuit, spu- 
tis enim obruta ad caleem usque, 
stercore omnia circa illam obducta, 
mobilia vidente muliere ablata et con- 
cremata, ut, hac ratione, licet alias 
bonis sufficientibus instructa ad sum< 
mam pauperiem redigeretur. Illa 
vero hee omnia eequo animo tulit, et 
quo majorem vim Cacodemon adhi- 
buit, eo ardentioribus precibus Deo 
se commendavit, in quo exercitio vir- 
tutis adhue perdurat, quamvis, an re« 
cesserit nunc Satanas, ignoramus.” 

The German law, heaven knows, 
is indulgent enough in matters of 
divorce; and we must own that the 
state of the lady’s person, as here de- 
scribed, as well as the condition of the 
furniture, seems to us to afford good 
grounds for a separation, at all events, 
a mensé et thoro. The disappearance 
of the furniture, too, from day to day, 
was a very singular circumstance, 
especially as we have reason to believe, 
though Stryck does not mention the 
fact, that the spirit who abstracted it 
was in the custom of leaving behind 
pawobroker's duplicates instead. Still, 
notwithstanding these aggravated 
grounds of complaint, Stryck, though 
not without difficulty, and a strong 
feeling of the bardship of the case, 
conceives there is no remedy. You 
have taken your companion for better 
for worse, and must bear the visita. 
tion as a trial from heaven, as you 
best may. ‘ Gravis est atque anceps 
hee queestio, sed tamen salvo aliorum 
judicio negativam amplectimur senten- 
tiam . . . Idque in hoc casu eo 
magis quo certius est a solius Dei 
providentia hoc incommodum evenire, 
et tententur conjuges, aut in patien- 
tid perstare, Deoque soli confidere 
velint.” ; 

Of course, this case disposes of all 
minor shades of the question as to the 
Law of Spectres in relation to mar- 
riage. From thence, Stryck proceeds 
(§ 15) to the case of guardian and 
ward. Suppose your pupil’s house is 
haunted, is that a ground for declin- 
ing the office? 

This question does not seem to be at- 
tended with much difficulty. We say, 
decidedly not; particularly if a hand- 
some legacy were attached to the 
office. Only, of course, we should 
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take care to visit our young friend as 
seldom as possible in his own house ; 
and endeavour quietly to dispose of the 
premises by private bargain. We 
think this last course preferable to 
Stryck’s plan of trying the effect of 
a course of clerical treatment upon 
the pupil. 

From the rights of persons, as 
Stryck observes, we descend to those 
of things, (sec. 16.) And here the 
first question discussed, is that of the 
discovery of hidden treasures by means 
of spirits. This, it would appear, 
was an occurrence of great frequency, 
and consequently of vital importance, 
in Stryck’s time. We regret to say 
the incident is, at the present day, 
too rare to justify a separate chapter 
in the spectral code. So different, 
however, was the case somewhat later 
even than Stryck’s time, that in a 
trial reported in Guyot de Pitaval’s 


_ Causes Célebres, (vol. xii.) in which 


the point turned on the alleged revela- 
tion of a treasure by a spirit, the 
opinion of the Sorbonne having been 
taken upon the possibility of such a 
case, they returned a clear answer in 
the affirmative, treating it as a matter 
of every-day practice. 

The question then put by Stryck 
is, Whether we can, with a safe con- 
science, take possession of a treasure 
which is in the custody of a spirit? 
‘*an salva conscientia occupare liceat 
ejusmodi thesaurum a spectro custo- 
ditum.” Stryck answers this question 
by a distinction which, to us, appears 
rather thin. If the spirit stands by 
and remains neuter, have nothing to 
do with the treasure: it is a tempta- 
tion from Satan to burn your fingers 
—there let it lie. But if the spectre 
offer it, press it upon you, make a 
point of your pocketing it, in short, 
won't be denied, then you may take 
it safely, and ask no questions, pre- 
suming that all is right, and that the 
money comes from a good and not 
an evil quarter. He instances a case 
in point, of a girl near Quedlinburg : 
—* Narratur enim in Sylva non pro- 
cul a Quedlinburgo puellam rusticam, 
collectis in duabus corbibus lignis, 
domum abeuntem, accessisse virum 
stature solito minoris (ein Klein- 
maunchen), atque ostensa in proximo 
colli magna argenti copia, serio 
monuisse tolleret- quantum ejus posset, 
mox, puella non sine lachrymis ab. 
nuente, ipsum sua manu bonam par- 
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tem argenti, alteri ex corbibus ab- 
jectis lignis, intulisse, post dispar- 
uisse.” In such a case of tender as 
this, there was no resisting the spirit ; 
but Stryck warns his readers not to 
extend the precedent rashly beyond 
the special case,—‘‘ Extra hune casum 
specialem decisionem datam applicare 
non ausim.” 

But suppose that, through the agency 
of a spirit, you discover a treasure 
within your own ground, does it be- 
long to yourself as a legal trove, or is 
it forfeited to the fisk? Here again 
Stryck escapes by a distinguo, (§ 17.) 
If the spectre not only shows the 
treasure itself, but points out some 
charm or magical operation by which 
the treasure is to be got at, and you 
follow its suggestions, and by tingibat 
practices make yourself master of the 
money, it is forfeited to government 
as an illegal acquisition. If, on the 
contrary, the spectre merely shows 
it, and allows you to get at it in the 
best way you can—or if you politely 
decline his suggestion of using spells 
and enchantments, and content your- 
self with a pickaxe and a spade, you 
may safely take the ghost’s word for 
the thousand pounds, and may bid 
defiance to the revenue officer. In- 
deed, should he be troublesome, he 
runs some risk, like his brother officer 
in Burns, to be carried off by the 
offended spirit. 

Farther, in regard to the discove 
of treasure in another man’s ground, 
Stryck lays it down as law, that, al- 
though in the ordinary case 4 person 
discovering by his own exertions 
(data opera) a treasure in another 
man’s property, is entitled to no part 
of it; yet in the case of its being 
pointed out to him by a spectre, the 
fortunate individual may lay claim to 
a half. The result, we suppose, 
must have been, that all treasures 
found on other men’s ground ‘were 
pointed out by spectres ; particularly 
as the onus of proving the source of 
his information does not appear to 
have been laid on the discoverer. 

From the case of treasure Stryck 
proceeds to the consideration of spec- 
tral questions affecting the contracts 
of pledge, sale, andlocation. Suppose 
an heritable bond granted for L.3000 
over a house which, by reason of 
spectres, turns out not to be worth 
more than L.1000, can the heritable 
creditor demand additional heritable 
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security? ‘Si in domo constituta 
sit hypotheca, ex. gr. ss. 3000 impe- 
rialium, spectra vero ita infestare 
coeperint domum ut nec amplius 1000 
valeat, annon ad aliam hypothecam 
constituendam agi potest.” Stryck’s 
solution of this difficulty seems scarcely 
consistent with principle. Additional 
security he thinks the creditor is 
clearly entitled to; but he seems dis- 
posed to limit his right to personal 
security, or repayment of his debt. 

Similar questions, it is obvious, 
will arise in regard tolocation. Sem- 
pronius lets his house to Titius, who 
enters to possession. Thereafter, the 
devil appears for his interest, and the 
house becomes a perfect nuisance. 
Must Titius stand by his bargain? 
Can he throw up the lease entirely, 
or is he only entitled to a deduction 
from the rent, as the same may be 
estimated by persons of skill? These 
are questions of great importance, 
and they have been treated by Stryck 
with corresponding attention. 

First of all, there is a distinction to 
be observed between the case of a 
landlord who lets to a tenant a house 
of notoriously bad spiritual fame, and 


one who is himself ignorant that the 
subject is affected by any such objec- 


tion. In the first case, the tenant is 
entitled to throw up the bargain en- 
tirely, even after entering to posses- 
sion. But where the spirits appear 
for the first time subsequent to the 
tenant's entry, or where the landlord 
was ignorant of the latent vice affect- 
ing the subject, the question becomes 
complicated and difficult. 

As we understand it, the doctrine 
of Stryck is this,—1st, That the onus 
of proof of spectres Jies on the tenant ; 
and 2d, That a moderate degree of 
spectral annoyance is no ground for 
voiding the contract, thought it may 
entitle you to a deduction from the 
rent. 

The onus of proof is laid upon the 
tenant, because otherwise, as Stryck 
observes, it would be easy for any one 
who had a dislike to the payment of 
rent to blast the character of a house, 
and escape scot free. On the other 
hand, this view is not free from diffi- 
culty. Suppose the tenant. proves 
the nuisance to exist, and to such an 
extent as to void the contract, how 
is he to escape the reply of the land- 
lord, that the house had a perfectly 
good character before; and that if 
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there are spirits there now, the tenant 
must have brought them along with 
him? In short, that they are personal 
rather than real incumbrances upon 
the subject. 

Stryck thinks that, in that case, the 
burden of proof may be thus divided. It 
lies with the landlord to prove that his 
house had a good character up to the 
time of the tenant’s entry ; that done, 
he has the benefit of the presumption 
that the supervening spectres have 
been introduced by thetenant,in which 
case, of course, the landlord is entitled 
to exact the last stiver, since it is plain 
that he is not to suffer merely because 
his tenant is on bad terms with the 
world of spirits. 

But the mode of proof and its suf. 
ficiency give rise to other questions, 
On these Stryck touches, we regret 
to say, but lightly, ‘“Verum qua 
ratione probabit emptor spectris jam 
ante infestatam domum fuisse, et hoc 
venditori (aut locatori) non ignotum 
fuisse?” He speaks of a reference to 
oath in such cases, (isthoc venditores 
conscientie relinquere)—a mode of 
proof in which we own we do not 
repose much confidence. We are con- 
vinced most landlords would swear 
through thick and thin in support of 
the character of the obnoxious tene- 
ment, But what Stryck passes over 
somewhat perfunctorily, is exactly 
that part of the subject to which a 
brother jurist, and contemporary of 
Stryck, J. G. Romanus, has illus- 
trated at length, and with much 
acuteness and discrimination. If you 
want legal evidence that your house 
is haunted, his advice is this:— 
** Get hold of a notary-public ; 
shut him up in the haunted room; 
therelet him witness a dance of spectres, 
or hear the racketing of pots, pans, 
tables, and elbow-chairs; give him 
just light enough to enable him to ex- 
tend a protocol of what passes, and 
the document thus obtained will be 
good evidence of the fact.” This must 
be rather sharp practice, we think, for 
the notary; but probably he would 
charge accordingly. As to the objec. 
tion that notarial instruments were 
not to be extended at night, Romanus, 
while he admits the propriety of ‘the 
general rule, maintains that in this 
very special case an exception must 
be admitted. 

The second question which Stryck 
discusses, is the amount of annoyance 
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that justifies the annulling of the con« 
tract; and here we own we think he 
is inclined to stretch the point in fa- 
vour of the landlord. He states his 
view of the law thus :—that if the in- 
convenience be moderate, as, for in- 
stance, if the spirits confine themselves 
to the remoter quarters of the house, 
and merely knock occasionally at the 
dining-room door, or utter disagree- 
able sounds, the tenant must put up 
with it. ‘* Modica incommoditas si 
tolerabilis sit, non adeo attendi debet 
a conductore, veluti, si spectra tan- 
tum in remotiori edium parte, fores 
cocnaculorum pulsando, aut inconcin- 
nossonos edendo exaudiantur.”’ Now, 
perhaps, it may be true that so long 
as Truepenny confines himself to the 
cellarage, the inhabitants of the upper 
stories need give themselves little 
trouble about his movements; nor, 
perhaps, would the squalling of an ad- 
ditional imp from the nursery be mat- 
ter of just complaint. Still the con- 
stant scratching of such a creature as 
old Jeffrey, who continued to haunt 
Wesley’sstudy so perseveringly, would 
to our nerves have been disagreeable, 
and we must strongly protest against 
the doctrine that these wretches can be 
allowed, on any account, to approach 
the dining-room. If they are permit- 
ted to knock at the door with impunity, 
the next step will be to take a seat at 


table, in which case it is plainly impos- 


sible that good digestion can wait on 
appetite, and the comfort of existence 
would be destroyed. 

On the whole, therefore, the view 
of Romanus is at once the sounder 
and the simpler of the two. With 


- him the question is not one of degree 


at all: whether the spiritual exist- 
ences confine themselves to the gar- 
rets and the sunk story, or intrude into 
the dining-room or bed-room, seems 
to him, on principle, to be all one; 
it is enough that there they are. No 
one is bound to put up with such in- 
mates. Prove the fact by notarial 
instrument as before mentioned, or in 
any other way that may be legal, and 
you are entitled to get quit of the 
bargain entirely, We own this would 
be our own view of the case ; for we 
really do not see what security a ten- 
ant who tolerates with impunity the 
gambols of a troop of ghosts in the 
sunk story, can have, that these sub- 
terranean performers may not occa- 
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sionally take it into their head to walk 
up-stairs. 

Whatever may be the law, however, 
on this contested point, which we feel 
to be encompassed with difficulties, 
both jurisconsults are agreed that, be 
the disturbance great or little, the ten- 
ant is, in any view, entitled to a pro- 
portional relief in the shape of deduc- 
tion of rent ; so that, when your land- 
lord presents his receipt for the 
amount, you are entitled to state the 
amount per contra, somewhat in this 
fashion :—* Deduct for spectresin bed 
and bed-room, and elsewhere, L.5, 
10s.,” and to hand him merely the 
balance, which, unless he wishes to 
be soused with costs, he will find it 
prudent to accept without litigation. 

We are not sure, however, but 
that the whole doctrine of Stryck 
would require, at the present day, to 
be somewhat modified—the ground of 
dissolution of the contract, or reduction 
of rent, as the reader perceives, being, 
that the value of the house has been 
totally or partially impaired by its spi- 
ritual inmates. We are strongly in- 
clined, however, to think that at pre- 
sent a haunted house would be the 
making of any one. It is understood 
that , the proprietor of the 
Cock- Lane house, made a good affair 
of it; and we have little doubt that 
a haunted house, warranted genuine, 
particularly if situated in some well- 
frequented London thoroughfare, 
would pay. In that case, we think 
it might be plausibly maintained that 
tthe landlord would be entitled to 
raise the rent, or to go snacks in the 
receipts. 

Leaving the matter of contracts, 
some other questions of importance 
are touched on, rather than fully dis- 
cussed, by Stryck. One of these re- 
lates to the presumption of life, Your 
spirit has been seen by several credit- 
able witnesses moving about in the 
neighbourhood of your 9! ‘aunts, 
you yourself being notoriously 
some thousand miles off, perhaps un- 
der the. salubrious climate of Sierra 
Leone ; gue@re, how far is this to be 
received as legal evidence of your de- 
cease? Stryck confesses that such ap- 
pearances have a very bad look, but 
he startles a little at receiving them 
as full proof of death. In particular, 
he very properly hesitates about al- 
lowing a second marriage, because a 
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wife chooses to swear that she has 
received a dispensation to that effect 
fromthe ghost of her first husband. 

In fact, he owns that he has strong 
reason to believe that many of these 
spectral appearances are the result of 
downright fraud ; and this leads to an 
inquiry how monsters of this sort, im- 
piously shamming the ghostly charac- 
ter, are to be dealt with. The point 
is illustrated by the case of two citi- 
zens of Wittenberg, (anno 1691,) 
who figure under the classic pseudo- 
nymes of Lucius and Seius. Lucius 
was a determined sceptic in matters 
spiritual; Seius, a firm believer. 
Many a dispute the pair had had up- 
on the subject, with the usual result— 
each being only the more confirmed 
in his own opinion. Seius, thinking 
to add the force of an actual illustra- 
tion to mere reasoning, waylaid his 
unbelieving friend, one dark evening, 
accoutred in a garb somewhat similar 
to that in which Pipes appalled the 
soul of Commodore Trunnion, and 

at first made a considerable impres- 
sion; but Lucius rallying his senses, 
and recognising the ass in lion’s 
clothing, applied his cudgel with such 
energy to the shoulders of the appari- 
tion, that he speedily shrieked out for 
mercy, protesting that he was Seius 
only, and no spectre. ‘ Impossible,” 
retorted Lucius; ‘* Idon't believe you, 
you are a devil, and no mistake,” and 
80 continued the exercise until the un- 
lucky apparition was really on the 
point of giving up the ghost. 

Stryck puts the question in refer- 
ence to the case cited:— Queritur 
au Seius contra Lucium actionem 
injuriarum intendere potuerit, ideo 
quod plagis finem facere noluisset, 
postquam alter jamdudum expresse no- 
men suum professus esset?”’ He an- 
swers his own question, by holding that 
‘no action of damages will lie at Seius’ 
instance, he himself being the occa- 
sion of the drubbing he had received ; 
and we certainly think it probable, had 
‘anysuch action been brought by Seius, 
the verdict would have been similar 
to that returned by the Yorkshire jury 
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in the case of the termagant killed by 
her husband—.** Served him right.” ” 
Rather inconsistently, however, with 
his own doctrine, he is of opinion that 
both parties should be dealt with crimi- 
nally ; Seius for the personation of a 
spirit, and Lucius for excessive drub- 
bing—a view in which we cannot con- 
eur; for we really hold that it is 
scarcely possible to thrash a pretend. 
ed spirit too severely. Popular feel- 
ing, it is notorious, is strong on the 
subject. Ifa fellow is caught hoist- 
ing an illuminated turnip above a 
white sheet, he is dealt with more ma. 
jorum, by a course of drubbing fol- 
lowed by ducking in the nearest pond. 
If he personates the devil, which was 
Seius’ case, with horns, saucer eyes, 
and a fiery tail, and is then caught in 
Jflagranti, he may think himself lucky 
if he escapes with his life. In fact, 
there is no delinquency which we 
visit with more ferocity upon the offen- 
der, than that of having given usa 
thorough fright. We turn on the 
luckless impostor with all the fierce- 
ness of the archers in the Malade 
Imaginaire, when they discover that 
Harlequin had put them to flight by 
imitating the report of a pistol. 
** Faquin, maraud, pendard, impudent, 
temeraire, 
Insolent, effronté, coquin, felon, voleur, 
Vous osez nous faire peur!” 
Stryck concludes his examination of 
the law of spectres, quoad civilia, by 
the examination of the nice and im- 
portant question—whether, if a house 
be rendered uninhabitable on account 
of spectres, the proprietor must still 
pay taxesfor it? Stryck holds the ne- 
gative—an opinion which seems equi- 
table, though we have our own doubts 
whether his law on the subject would 
be confirmed by the Court of Exche- 
uer. 

We shall not follow him through 
his dissertation, so far as regards the 
criminal law. Suffice it to say, that 
it displays the same caution, good 
sense, and absence of credulity, which 
so eminently characterise his specula- 
tions in civil matters, 
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- A report has just been laid before 

Parliament by Messrs Featherston- 
haugh and Mudge, commissioners ap- 
pointed by Lord Palmerston to survey 
the district through which the bound- 
ary line between the United States 
and our colonies is still to be drawn, 
which report, we believe, so far as 
reasoning and knowledge can advance 
us in these controversies, completely 
decides this long-agitated question, 
and decides it as completely in our 
own favour. _ It is not our fault, if we 
are compelled to say that the Ameri- 
cans have now no case whatever to 
offer in support of the line which they 
maintain as the one answering the 
treaty of 1783. We would willingly 
make fair division with them of the 
arguments to be adduced in favour of 
the two rival lines; but as the state- 
ment is now made, as the geography 
is now determined, they have, we re- 
peat, no case whatever. It had been 
our own impression that the most 
equitable adjustment of this dispute 
would be found in an equal partition 
of the contested territory. Even while 
reading the present report we were 
somewhat reluctant to be persuaded 
of the full strength of our own title, 
lest this should interfere with our fa- 
vourite project of mutual concession ; 
but after an attentive perusal of this 
report we cannot escape from the con- 
viction, that our own claim is now 
placed on such grounds as render it 
quite incontrovertible. Whatever we 
may yield to liberality or love of 
peace, justice requires from us not the 
least concession. 

It is impossible, without the aid of 
the map which accompanies this re- 
port, to convey to the reader the strong 
impression that Messrs Featherston- 
haugh and Mudge would leave upon 
his mind ; but as all persons are not 
allured by Parliamentary paneronse 
some are quite scared by the blue fo- 
lios in which they make their appear- 
ance—we shall be doing no unaccept- 
able service to the generation of less 
laborious readers, if we present to 


them, as far as we are able without the 


help .of maps, a rapid sketch of the 


controversy as it appears in this last- 


and very able and valuable communi- 
cation. It will be remembered that 
the boundary question was submitted 


to the arbitration of. the King. o he 
Netherlands who, not, being wot the 
some points to. give a satisfactory 
judgment, was obliged to content hims 
self with offering, upon these, his ad 
vice and opinion. An award made in 
this manner was open to objection. 
America refused to be bound by it, 
and the award was finally set aside. 
Nor is this now to be regretted, for it 
is found that so erroneous were the 
geographical or topographical state. 
ments laid before the royal arbiter, 
that his award, if both parties had 
consented to it, could not have been 
executed ; the range of hills which the 
Americans had insisted on, and which 
was adopted for part of the line, not 
running within forty or fifty miles of 
the spot to which the line was to be 
carried, 
England had been willing to abide 
by the decision of the King of the 
Netherlands, although that decision 
was regarded as adverse to its own 
claims ; and after the attempt at arbi- 
tration had entirely failed, it proposed 
to divide with America the disputed 
territory. This offer, however, was 
not received. Lord Palmerston next 
proposed a joint commission “ of sur- 
vey and exploration,” in order at least 
that both parties should have distinct 
geographical data on which to pro- 
ceed. This proposal was not rejected ; 
but in framing the preliminary articles 
for appointing and regulating such a 
commission, so much time was likely 
to be wasted, that in order not to lose 
the whole summer (of 1839,)° Lord 
Palmerston despatched Messrs’ Fea~ 
therstonhaugh and Mudge to explore 
and survey the country through which 
the boundary line is to be drawn, and 
more especially the several tracks 
pointed out by the British commis- 
sioners, and the American, as answer- 
ing the terms of the treaty of 1783. 


“* We report,” say they, at the conclii- 
sion of their labours, *‘ that we have 
found a line of highlands, agreeing with 
the language of the 2d article of the treaty 
of 1783, extending from the north-west 
ernmost head of the Connecticut river to 
the sources of the Chaudiére, and passing 
from thetice ii a north-easterly direction, 
south of the Roostuc, to the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. We further report, that there does 
not exist, in the disputed territory, ‘any 
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other line of highlands which is-in accor- 
dance with the 2d article of the treaty of 
1783; and that the line which is claimed 
on the part of the United States, as the 
line of the highlands of the treaty of 1783, 
does not pass nearer than from 40 or 50 
miles of the north-westernmost head of the 
Connecticut river, and therefore has no 
pretension to be put forward as the line 
intended by the treaty of 1783.” 


* Such is the satisfactory conclusion 
to which we are brought; we must 
now lead our readers up to it by some 
brief account of the controversy. 
Here are first the words themselves of 
the treaty of 1783, which have ocea< 
sioned all the dispute, notwithstanding 
they are declared to have so very op- 
posite an intention :— 


** Article 2. And that all disputes which 
might arise in future on the subject of the 
boundaries of the said United States may 
be prevented, it is hereby agreed and de- 
clared that the following are, and shall be, 
their boundaries ; viz. from the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which 
is formed by a line drawn due north from 
the source of the St Croia river to the 
highlands, along the said highlands which 
divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to 
the north-westernmost head of the Con- 
necticut river; thence downalong,’&c &c. 


Here, then, we have a north-west 
angle laid down as one boundary of 
the United States ; but this angle was 
at no fixed known point: it was to 
be determined by drawing two lines, 
one due north from the source of the 
St Croix, the other from the source of 
the Connecticut, along certain high- 
lands. Where these two lines should 
meet, would be found the angle form- 
ing the extreme boundary of the 
- United States. Disputes arose on both 
these lines. The St Croix, when 
traced upwards, is foundto branchinto 
two streams, the one diverging to the 
north, the other running on to the 
west. The Americans selected the 
northern stream from the source of 
which to draw their due north line. 
We adhered to the western; and as 
one proof out of others that we were 
right in so doing, we may here men- 
tion that the western stream which we 
followed as the true St Croix, bears, 
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and has always borne amongst the 
Indians, the same name (the Scoodeag) 
as that part of the river nearer the 
mouth; while the northern branch, 
regarded by the aborigines as the tri- 
butary stream, is called, amongst 
them, by a quite different name, the 
Chiputnaticook. But the main dis. 
pve concerned the other line, name- 
y, the range of highlands which were 
to be traced from the head of the Con- 
necticut to meet this due north line, 
The Americans found, or invented, 
one running north of the whole river 
StJohn. The English insist that the 
highlands of thetreaty taketheircourse 
south of the source of the St John, 
ana outh of the Roostuc. Not only 
do ail arguments drawn from old char- 
ters, oi ancient boundaries, contradict 
the claim of the Americans, but it is 
now discovered that the face of the 
country is irreconcilably against them; 
their range of highlands comes not 
within forty or fifty miles of the place 
it should start from; it exhibits no 
continuity of elevations; and their 
calculations of the height of places 
proves to be singularly erroneous. 

*- The better to understand the lan- 
guage of the treaty, and the strength 
of our own position, we must resort to 
the circumstances which made this 
mode of description necessary, and the 
manner in which this language came 
to beemployed. Previous to the war 
of independence, the boundaries of 
Massachusetts had been the subject of 
discussion, and were still unsettled. 
At this time it will be remembered 
that Maine was a province of Massa- 
chusetts—it has been since erected 
into an independent state—and that 
what is now called New Brunswick 
bore the name of Nova Scotia. Massa- 
chusetts was well understood to be 
bounded on the east by the waters of 
the St Croix, but its territory to the 
north was undefined, - It had endea- 
voured to extend its claim to the river 
St Lawrence, but without success; and 
the boundary between it and Nova 
Scotia, ifit had ever been drawn, had 
been lost again, because the land in these 
parts had so often changed masters and 
changed names, being sometimes the 
Nova Scotia of England, and some- 
times the Acadie* of France. In this 





* The origin of the word Acadie is curious. ‘ The bay into which the St Croix 
empties itself was known by the Indians of the Morriseel tribe (which still inhabits New 
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state of things, and when speaking of 
so unsettled a country, it was natural 
to have recourse to some great fea- 
tures of the soil. 


** From the earliest periods,” we are 
told, *‘ithad been known to the French and 
English settlers in that part of North Ame- 
rica, that a great axis of elevation, or 
height of land, which had its origin in the 
English colonies, passed to the north-east, 
throwing down from the one flank, at about 
45° north latitude, the head waters of the 
Connecticut river, which empties itself to 
the south into that channel of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean which separates Long Island 
from the continent; and from the other 
flank the head waters of the St Francis 
river, which empties itself in a north-wes- 
terly direction into the river St Lawrence. 
Further to the north-east, the head waters 
of the Kenebec and the most western 
sources of the Penobscot take their rise in 
the same height of land. These two rivers 
discharge themselves into the Atlantic 
Ocean, whilst the Chaudiére river, the 
sources of which almost interlock with those 
of the two last-named rivers, empties it- 
self into the St Lawrence, nearly opposite 
to Quebec. Equally close to the sources 
of the Chaudiére and the Penobscot, and 
in about 46 degrees of north latitude, the 
south-west branches of the St John are 
derived from the same height of the land, 
This river, after running for about 160 
miles in a north-eastwardly course, nearly 
parallel to the same axis of elevation at 
which it takes its rise, turns to the south. 
east ; and at the great falls of the St John, 
in north latitude 47° 2’ 39”, passes through 
the same axis, and proceeds to discharge 
itself into the Bay of Fundy. It is further 
of importance to observe, that the trail or 
path of the Indian nations between the 
Atlantic ocean and the river St Lawrence, 
lay across that height of land from the 
earliest times ; and that Quebec, which is 
situated on that part of the St Lawrence 
where the river suddenly contracts in 
breadth, and which receives its name from 
the Indian word kebec, signifying narrow, 
appears to have been a place of resort for 
the Indians long before the white men 
visited the country.” 


“ From Quebec the Indians were wont 
to pass up the Chaudiére in their bark 
canoes, cafrying them across the Port 
ages, and over the height of land to the 
waters of the Penobscot, and continuing 
down which, to near the 45th degree of 
north latitude, they then turned up one of 
its eastern branches, called Passadumkeag ; 
whence, making a small portage of about 
two miles, they got into the westernmost 
waters of the St Croix, and so reached 
the Bay of Fundy, performing the whole 
distance of about two hundred and seventys 
five miles by water, with the exception, 
perhaps, of about twelve miles of portage, 
over which, according to the custom still 
in use by the North American Indians, 
they carried their light birch-bark 
canoes.” ie * . 

“ This height of land was described in 
books, and most prominently set forth in 
maps, long before the revolt of the British 
colonies, and the independence of the 
United States. Inthe map published by 
Lewis Evans of Philadelphia, in 1755, 
and which Governor Pownall annexed to 
his work in 1776, it is laid down with the 
supposed situation of the portages over it. 
* * * * Upon that map the highs 
lands which divide the St Francis and the 
Chaudiére from the Connecticut, the Ken 
nebec, and the Penobscot, are laid down 
and called ‘ Height of Land.’” 


Pownall in his work makes familiar 
i to this height of land, as 
thus :— 


Connecticut river. This stream rises 
in north latitude 45° 10/ at the height of 
the land. 

‘* A range, running henée across the 
east boundary line of New Hampshire, in 
latitude 44° 30’, and tending north-east, | 
forms the height of the land between 
Kennebaeg and Chaudiére rivers. 

‘ All the heads of Kennebaeg, Penoba 
scaeg, and Passamaquadda rivers (by 
which last he means the heads of St 
Croix,) are in the height of land running 
east-north-east.” 


Although Governor Pownall’s work 
was not published till 1776, his infor- 
mation was collected while he was 





Brunswick) by the name of Peskadumquodiah, from Peskadum, a fish, and Quodéah, 
the name of a fish resembling the cod. The French, according to their usual custom, 
abbreviated the Indian name, which we sometimes, in the old records, read Quadiac 
and Cadie, and at length we find it taking the general designation of Acadie. The 
English race have turned the original Indian name into Passamaquoddy, and the In<« 
dians of the district have long been by them familiarly called Quoddy Indians, as, 
by the French, they have been called Les Acadiens. Tothis day the Morriseel Indians 
call the bay by its original Indian name of Peskadumquodiah,”—P. 12, 
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governor of Massachusetts, previously 
to and-in preparation for the French 
war in.1756. It was acquired in sur. 
vey made with a view to military 
operations against Quebec. We find, 
therefore, in the royal proclamation 
issued at the close of the French war 
in 1763, that this height of land de- 
scribed by Governor Pownall was 
taken advantage of as a great land- 
mark, ‘These are the words of the 
proclamation, defining the govern- 
ment of Quebec :— 
‘ The government of Quebec, bounded 
en the Labrador coast by the river St 
John, (a river of that name on the north 
side of the gulf of St Lawrence, ) and from 
thence by a line.drawn from the head of 
that river through the lake St John to the 
south side of the lake Nepissen, from 
whence the said line crossing the river 
St Lawrence and the lake Champlain, in 
45 degrees of north latitude, passes along 
the highlands which divide the rivers 
that empty themselves into the said river 
St Lawrence from those which fall into 
the sea, Sc. 

_ Can there be a doubt amongst intel- 
ligent men,” continues the report, “‘ that 
the highlands mentioned in the royal pro- 
¢clamation are the identical highlands or 
height of Jand described in the extracts 
from Pownall’s book; or that the two 
classes of rivers spoken_of as being divided 
by these highlands, (one class falling into 
the St Lawrence, the other into the sea,) 
are, on the one hand, the St Francis and 
Chaudiére of Pownall, the only rivers 
which there empty themselves into the St 
Lawrence; and, on the other hand, the 
Connecticut, the Kennebec, and the Pen- 
obscot, the only rivers which from thence 
fall into the Atlantic ocean ?” 

And can there be a doubt that the 
highlands in the treaty of 1783, are 
this identical height of land ; and that 
the rivers there meant as flowing, on 
the one hand, intothe St Lawrence, are 
the St Francis and the Chaudiére ; 
and those flowing, on the other, into 
the Atlantic, the Connecticut, the 
Kennebec, and Penobseot?* What 
other rivers can possibly be meant 
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“ss by those which. fall into the Atlan. 
tic?’”? What can be more. evident 
than that the language which, in the 
treaty of 1763, describes the northern 
boundary .of the United States, and 
that which, in the royal proclamation 
of 17638, describes the southern boun- 
dary of the government of Quebec, 
intend:..one and the same track of 
country. 


Where do the Americans find other 
rivers ‘falling into the Atlantic ?” 
They find them up at the north in 
Restigouche, which flows into the 
bay of Chaleurs, and in the St Francis, 
a tributary stream which feeds the St 
John, and through that channel may 
be said to fall into the bay of Fundy. 
‘‘ The rivers that empty themselves 
into the St Lawrence, they find in 
the Metis,in the Ouelle, and the Loup, 
which two last petty streams take their 
course from no highland whatever, 
but from a flat marshy district. The 
mauner in which they have contrived 
to depart thus widely from the plain 
sense of the treaty, is this: Taking a 
false starting-place from a northern 
tributary stream of the St Croix, they 
ran their due north line, (avoiding our 
highlands by passing through or near 
the valley of the St John,) in search 
of the source of a river flowing into 
the St Lawrence. This point they 
found at the source of the Metis. By 
some strange miscalculation, they ag- 
gravated the height of this point to 
between two and three thousand feet, 
while it is not four hundred; they 
boldly declared that the St Francis and 
the Restigouche were the Atlantic 
rivers of the treaty ; and they proceed- 
ed to fill up this. map with a range of 
highlands running parallel with, and 
at no great distance from the St Law- 
rence, and dropping down upon the 
head of the Connecticut: the said 
range of highlands having, in fact, no 
such elevation, or continuity, as 
they ascribe to it, being interrupted 
by extensive tracks of open marshy 
soil, and finally not approaching the 





* When we look at certain passages in Pownall, and compare them with the lan- 
‘guage used in the royal proclamation of 1763, with the description of the future boun- 
‘dary proposed for the United States of America, found in the secret journals of the 
‘Congress, and with the terms of the commissions of the governor of Lower Canada 
“and Nova Scotia immediately after the peace of 1763, the further inference is 
‘irresistible, that the highlands mentioned in them are identical with the height of 
“and we have been speaking of, and with the highlands intended by the second article 


of the treaty of 1783,—P. 22, 
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source of the Connecticut nearer than 
forty or fifty miles, 

‘* By reference to the map A., your 
Lordship will observe that no chain’ or 
ridge is found extending from the most 
southern source of the. Quelle to the east~ 
ernmost sources,of the Metjarmotte; yet 
it is along. a line extending between those 
two points that the American surveyor 
protracted his fictitious hills. As the veri- 
fication or disproval of this ridge was a 
matter of vital importance in the contros 
versy about the boundary, we were very 
eareful to examine that part of the coun- 
try, in order that our report might effec- 
tually dispose of the matter one way or the 
other, consistently with the truth. We, 
therefore, after a careful examination of 
all that part of the country, between the 
mouth of the Mittaywawquam, where this 
river joins the river St John, and the 
eastern sources of the Etchemin river, 
unhesitatingly declare that the ridge in- 
serted in the American map is entirely 
fictitious, and that there is no foundation 
in the natural appearance of the country 
for such an invention. Had any thing of 
the kind been there, we must unavoidably 
have seen it, and have crossed it on our 
way from the mouth of the Mittaywaw- 
quam to Lake Etchemin; the course of 
that fictitious ridge, as represented in the 
American map, lying six or seven miles 
east of Lake Etchemin. And it is singu- 
lar enough that precisely at the point 
where the pretended ridge crosses the 
Mittaywawquam, and for many miles 
around, the country is a low flat swamp, 
the streams issuing from which have such 
a sluggish course, that there is scarcely a 
perceptible current, or one sufficiently 
established to give visible motion to a 
feather. Over no part of the country 
which we traversed, from the St John to 
Lake Etchemin, does the elevation exceed 
fifty feet, nor is there any visible elevation 
at any point of the course. It is only 
west of Lake Etchemin that the highlands 
claimed by the Americans as the highlands 
of the treaty of 1783, are found, These 
are visible from a distance of several 
miles, and are a portion of the highlands 
which we have spoken of at p. 41 as the 
northern branch.” —P. 45, 


That is, the northern branch of 
our well-defined highlands, springing 
from them in the latitude, and not far 
from Lake Champlain. 

It is well known that the line of 
the treaty of 1783 was intended to be 
descriptive of the ancient boundaries 
of the northern states of the Union and 
Nova Scotia; and it is the frequent 
language of Congress, in its own 
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journals, that the respective rights of 
these Sonne should & be doterainad, 

who for a moment ever dreamed 
that the boundaries of ‘Maine or of 
Massachusetts ever extended beyond 
the sources of the St John? Yet to 
this height have they run their boun- 
dary. When, in the negotiation which 
terminatedin the treaty of 1783, it was 
proposed by the American diploma- 
tists to make the St John throughout 
the northern boundary, the proposi- 
tion was not listened to—it wasregard- 
ed as too preposterous for discussion ; 
and yet now the state of Maine as- 
serts a boundary beyond the St John! 
But let us suppose that the words of 
the treaty are to be interpreted 
without any reference whatever to 
antecedent facts—are to be interpreted 
as if, for the first time, a boundary 
line was to be drawn along a country 
about to be divided between two 
claimants. Under such terms of in. 
terpretation, what would be the evident 
construction of the words of the 
treaty—what their palpable meaning 
and purpose? Plainly this—that the 
highland boundary was here chosen, 
and thus described, for the very pur- 
pose of securing to each claimant the 
‘complete possession and uninterrupted 
use of the rivers flowing through his - 
territory. The surveyor who had to 
earry into effect such an agreement, 
would look out for highlands which 
separated riyers flowing from the 
right hand through the territory of 
one party, from rivers flowing from 
the left hand through the territory of 
the other party. The Americans have 
pitched upon a so-called ridge of high- 
lands, the rivers flowing from which, 
both on the right and the left, have 
their course and fall into the sea, all 
in the territory of one only of the 
rival parties ! 

It is of sueh a claim as this, so 
counter to common-sense and to his- 
torical facts, and denied to them by 
the configuration of the country itself, 
that the inhabitants of Maine are 
accustomed to speak as if, by our re- 
fusal to recognise it, they were the 
most injured people on the face of the 
earth. ‘ We call upon the President 
and Congress,” says the Governor of 
Maine, in a report transmitted to the 
President of the United States, April 
30, 1837, ** we invoke that aid and 
sympathy of our sister states which 
Maine has always accorded to them, 
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We ask, nay, we demand, in the 
name of justice, how long are we to 
be thus trampled down by a foreign 
people ?”” 

e must do the Americans, how- 
ever, the justice to add, that they have 
been misled by the most erroneous 
information. Indeed, neither party 
in the dispute appears hitherto to have 
been in possession of any thing ap- 

roaching to correct geographical 
baawieles: For this we are indebted 
to the present report of Messrs 
Featherstonhaugh and Mudge. It is 
a report which does them great credit, 
as well in that part of the controversy 
which concerns the ancient boundaries 
of the American states or colonies, 
as in the light it thows upon the topo- 
graphy of the district. It was no 
common survey which they under- 
took; and in making their numerous 
observations, they must necessarily 
have undergone much labour and 
fatigue, the narrative of which, like 
high-minded men, they have sup- 
pressed. The following passage will 
be read with interest :— 


“ We have to ask your Lordship’s at- 
tention to the fact, that upon reaching the 


scene of our operations, we learnt that 


they were to be carried on in a wilder- 
ness, where not a human being was to be 
met with, with the exception of a few 
settlers upon the Roostuc river, about 
forty miles west of the St John’s river, 
and of a few wandering Indians employed 
in the chase, or, occasionally, of some 
American lumberers; and that our en- 
deavours to procure from any quarter, 
correct topographical information of the 
interior of the disputed territory were 
unavailing, the most superficial and con- 
tradictory being entertained upon the 
frontiers as to the sources of the streams, 
and as to thé direction in which it would 
be most advisable to push our investiga. 
tions, with a due regard to that economy 
of time which we were compelled to 
observe. This wilderness, thus situated, 
had never, we believe, been crossed in the 
direction it was necessary for us to take, 
by persons capable of describing the coun- 
try with any thing approaching to accuracy ; 
and, consequently, all the maps which we 
had seen, proved in the end remarkably 
defective. Indeed, had we not been so 
fortunate as to engage in our service two 
intelligent Indians, who had become some- 
what familiar with the country, by having 
‘frequently made it the scene of their 
hunting grounds, and whose rude maps, 
traced upon sheets of the bark of the birch- 


tree, served often to guide us, a great por- 
tion of our time might have been lost in 
cutting our communications through forests 
and almost impenetrable swamps, upon 
injudicious courses, for the purpose of 
transporting our provisions, instruments, 
and canoes. * * * We have troubled 
your Lordship with these remarks and 
incidents, not for the purpose of showing 
that our duty was accompanied with a 
greater degree of personal inconvenience 
than was anticipated by us on accepting 
the charge we have been honoured with, 
but to account, in some measure, for the 
delay in sending in our report.” 


In: this uncleared district, where 
the sight is impeded by thick forests, 
barometric observations were almost 
the only means which could be em- 
ployed for determining heights. Here 
is a glimpse of the country which was 
the scene of their operations. 


* A large portion of the disputed ter- 
ritory may be seen from the summit of 
Mars Hill, which is nearly 1700 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the top of that 
hill a space has been cleared by cutting 
down the trees, and a framed stage has 
been erected, about twenty feet in height, 
for the purpose of obtaining a view of the 
distant country. It presents to the eye 
one mass of dark and gloomy forest to the 
utmost limits of sight, covering by its um- 
brageous mantle the principal rivers, mi- 
nor streams, and scanty evidences of the 
habitation of man. The hill itself is also 
rarely distinguishable from any part of 
the surrounding territory ; and it is only 
by the increased difficulty of the ascent, 
that the traveller becomes aware of his 
approach to the summit.”—Appendiz, 
p. 1. 

Accompanying this report, are por- 
tions of the correspondence between 
our Government and the United 
States on this long-agitated subject. 
The tone of this correspondence is 
highly creditable to both parties—for 
the deportment of Congress and of the 
little state of Maine are not to be con- 
founded together ; but the facts which 
it discloses prove the urgént necessity: 
for determining this question. The 
state of Maine, a short time ago, se- 
cretly organized a force, denominated 
civil, which entered the disputed ter- 
ritory for the professed purpose of 
driving out certain trespassers, who 
had no right from either Government. 
Our governor of New Brunswick, Sir 
John Harvey, was under the necessi- 
ty, in his turn, of expelling these 
Mainites, and thus ill-blood arose, 
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The question was mooted—a question 
which, if there had been any ground 
for doubt, would certainly have been 
stirred long ago—which of the two 
countries had the right, pending the 
controversy; to govern this debate- 
able land. It had always been under- 
stood that England, who was, at the 
time of the treaty, in possession of the 
territory, and who was bound to sur- 
render nothing more than what would 
be proved to belong to its old revolt- 
ed colonies, was to retain the govern- 
ment, in order to protect the soil, for 
the sake of both parties, from all in- 
terlopers. But even this, we say, has 
been questioned, and the state of 
Maine, turbulent and impatient, thinks 
it a hardship that she is not let into 
possession of this litigated property. 

In this state of things Mr Steven- 
son, the Minister of the United States 
residing in this country, writes to Lord 
Palmerston, ** to invite the attention 
of her Majesty’s Government to the 
subject, and in the most solemn and 
earnest manner invoke its speedy and 
prompt interposition.” 

To this letter Lord Palmerston re- 
plies (April 3, 1839) with truth and 
dignity. 

*¢ The undersigned begs leave to state, 
in reply to Mr Stevenson’s note, that her 
Majesty’s Government fully share the 
opinions expressed by the Government of 
the United States as to the importance of 
a final settlement of the Boundary Ques- 
tion; and they partake of the anxiety felt 
by that Government, that such settlement 
should be arrived at with as little delay as 
the nature of things will admit: and her 
Majesty’s Government flatter themselves 
that they have given indisputable proofs 
of their sincerity in this matter ; first, by 
accepting, without hesitation, the award 
of the King of the Netherlands, however 
disadvantageous to Great Britain; and by 
adhering to that award until the United 
States had irrevocably determined to re-= 
ject it; and, secondly, by afterwards pro- 
posing to solve the question, by dividing 
equally between the two parties the terri- 
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tory which is in dispnte. If, then, the 
difference between the two countries has 
not been long since settled, it is not for 
want of proposals on the part of Great 
Britain, which, as it appears to her Majes- 
ty’s Government, were in their nature 
honourable for both parties. 

“ With respect to the events that have 
recently occurred between Maine and 
New Brunswick, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deeply deplore that any circum- 
stances should have arisen tending to 
threaten an interruption of the friendly 
relations between the two countries; but 
her Majesty’s Government cannot refrain 
from observing, that if any collision shall 
unfortunately have taken place between, 
the people of Maine and the authorities 
of New Brunswick, that collision will have 
been brought on by hostile proceedings on 
the part of Maine, planned or decided upon, 
in secret, executed suddenly and without. 
previous notice, and so conducted that, if 
it had been the intention of the Govern. 
ment of Maine to provoke a conflict, bet. 
ter means could not well have been devised 
to attain that end. Her Majesty's Governa 
ment, however, feel great pleasure in do- 
ing the fullest justice to the wise and en~ 
lightened course pursued upon this occa- 
sion by the President of the United States; 


‘and they beg Mr Stevenson to assure the 


President, that the British Government is 
equally animated by the same spirit of 
peace which has guided the councils of the 
President in thie conjuncture of affairs,”? 
—P. 62. Part I. 


Mr Stevenson, in his reply, as he 
was in duty bound, throws his shield 
over his countrymen of Maine ; buta 
perusal of the correspondence of their 
own authorities, and of the resolves 
of their own legislature, is sufficient 
to prove that they do not merit his de- 
fence. We anxiously hope that this 
question will now be brought to a 
speedy determination ; but ifthe con- 
test is prolonged, we are convinced 
that, in the judgment of every impars 
tial man, this will be owing entirely 
to the unreasonable pretensions of the 
inhabitants of Maine. cc 
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DE WALSTEIN, THE ENTHUSIAST. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Great men must be employed to 
complete great changes in empire ; but 
little men often begin them. In this 
moral architecture, the man who raises 
the proud superstructure, who brings 
all the discordant features into one 
grand harmony, who fills the eye with 
the consummate and magnificent shape 
of solidity and power, must be the 
master of his art; but any workman 
gan dig the foundation. 

Joseph 11. of Germany was the 
Workman of the French Revolution. 
He was the delver, Napoleon was the 
afehitect. Nothing could be more re- 
. Mote from each other, than the ob« 

- seure industry of the German and the 
Brilliant mischief of the Italian ; yet 
they were combined in one fearful fa- 
brication, they were both essential to 
the design : if Joseph, in all his medi- 
patie, Tad never been born, Napo- 
leon, in all his splendour, would never 
have been heard of. Let philosophers 
reconcile those difficulties; I have now 
mo time to speculate. Those are the 
mysteries of human character. They 
must be left till the day when oracles 
¥evive; and men have only to ask 
questions of the pythoness. 

» Some years ago, in a tour during 
which I passed some days of an in- 
tense summer among the hills of Ca- 
rinthia, I happened to meet a wander- 
er like myself, who, though with but 
one riband at his button-hole, had seen 
service in the field, had sustained office 
in the imperial court, taken his share 
in the chief events of the last thirty 
years ; and, in his twofold capacity ofa 
general officer and an imperial eoun- 
cillor, was as well calculated to assist 
a traveller ina huge German hotel to 
get through the heaviness of an idle 
day, as most men whom fortune has 
ever thrown in my way. He was still 
in what is to be regarded as the very 
finest period of life ; when the under- 
standing has arrived at its maturity 
without losing its lustre, and the heart, 
if man can be allowed to have any 
thing of the kind, has acquired steadi- 
ness without losing its sensibility. His 
countenance was handsome, yet with 
some lines of trial ; and both counte~ 
Nance and manner had, as Hamlet 
says, * more of the ancient Roman 
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than the Dane.” He looked ss if-he 


had been born rather on the southern 
side of the Alps than the northern, and 
I could conceive him, at the head of 
his corps d’armée, or in the midst of a 
whirlwind of Hungarian cuirassiers, 
making avery showy figure of modern 
chivalry. 

We discussed the great names of 
the war over our bottle of wine, in the 
light way in which men talk of those 
who can now do them neithet good 
nor ill ; generals who could no longer 
order any body to be shot, and empe- 
rors who had given up the keys of 
Olmutz, or who could no longer send 
the refractory a letter of introduction 
to the wolves of Siberia. 

‘* There were but two men in the 
world when I first knew it,” said the 
general. 

I involuntarily stared at this ante. 
diluvian view of things. He smiled. 

** That is,’’ said he, “ there were 
but two men in the world whose names 
it ever mentioned—your Pitt and all 
the world’s Napoleon. In those days, I 
hated your great minister as much a8 
I worshipped the Corsican. They 
were my opposing powers of light and 
darkness, my two antagonist prin- 
ciples—the tyrant of the seas and the 
regenerator of the earth ; but I had the 
excuse of having all Germany, or per- 
haps all Europe, of my opinion.” 

** The Germans soon changed theirs, 
I presume, at least of the French Em- 
peror.” 

“* My countrymen,” said the gene- 
ral, “ are certainly excellent men ; but 
they have not the faculty of reason- 
ing. They toil admirably; but they 
find it difficult to think. 
the virtue of the mole in perfection. 
Give them something obscure, heavy, 
and disheartening to labour at, and 
they will drudge away for ever. Their 
existence, known too, like the mole’s, 
by the little heaps of dust which they 
throw up on the surface, and undoubt- 
edly loosening the soil for better tises 
tocome. But the moment they are 
put upon the surface they are blind ; 
—bid them walk, and they stumble: 
bid them run, and they fall into the 
first ditch. In literature, they are 
what the pioneers are to an army, es- 
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sential to every advance, but a rotgh 
corps after all; stout, strong-handed 
serfs ; and with hatchet and saw in 
hand formidable to thickets and rocks ; 
but what man ever looks among’ the 
pioneers for a hero ?” ’ 

“* Yet they had esprit enough to ady 
mire the romantic glitter and magie 
freaks of Napoleon.” 

« Yes,"" said the general, “ all 
ehildren are fond of tales of wonder, 
and all gossips of telling them. We 
Germans are proud of our country, and 
it is by nature a noble one—certainly 
superior in its natural advantages to 
any other that I have seen, not even 
excepting your own ; for the unrival- 
led loveliness of England is the work 
of man, of freedom, good sense, and 
the simple tastes of the nation. But 
we are still in our infancy. Germany 
is only one huge. nursery, .in whieh 
the population is in its cradle. But 
we are children with a fine inheritance 
waiting for us when we shall arrive at 
the age of discretion ; yet, until then, 
we must be allowed to play the anties 
of the nursery, to stare at every thing, 
to imagine that we know every thing, 
to attempt every thing, and, finally, 
like children who never see a toy but 
with a longing to know what makes 
it squeak, or dance,-or tumble, break- 
ing up every one of our graver toys 
of state, religion, and science, with a 
curiosity worthy of the cradle, and 
having only the fragments, after all, 
for our pains. I ama patriot, Sir,” 
said he with a smile, “‘ yet you see I 
too can play the philosopher.”’ : 

“‘ But when is your infant to arrive 
at man’s estate ?”’ 

‘* National minds are of. slow 
growth,” was the answer. ‘I donot 
think that Germany will be mature 
in less than five hundred years. It 
will take at least a century to get rid 
of her presumption that she is the 
cleverest nation in the world; and 
until then she cannot be said to éven 
have the use of her understanding.” 

“ A long probation. But she is 
certainly not retrograding: she is 
clearly advancing.” 

“Tam not so fully convinced of 
that. She is yet got little beyond the 
line where the French Revolution 
placed her. -I allow that to have been 
an advance. But it was universal. 
It pushed every nation of Europe 
some degrees nearer the moral equa- 
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tor. Polities are the sun of thé world. 
England had sun enough already, and 
could be tropical only to be seorehed ; 
but Germany, cold, aguish, swampy, 
and wild, would be much the better 
for being half roasted alive: The 
world has to thank a German for 
that revolution. Joseph the Second» 
of all Germans that ever lived the 
truest model of the German of thé 
nineteenth century —was the man.” 

«“ What—Joseph the philosopher 
ae Where was the 

re?” 

« We shall long remember him,” 
observed the general, “for three 
things—the partition of Poland, the 
loss of the Netherlands, and the over 
throw of the Bourbon throne.” 

The evening was one of southern 
beauty ; and the window of: the hotel 
overlooked one of those small lakes 
which are so numerous in the coun« 
trys watered by the thousand springs 
of the Tyrolese hills, The air, after 
a day of intense warmth, flowed in 
filled with the freshness of the moun. 
tain vegetation; and a young rising 
moon, just touching with her cirelet 
the brow of a forest above, gave the 
due finishing of the picture. But 
even this was not all; for a troop of 
the travelling horn-players, who range 
all Europe from the Mediterranean 
to, I believe, the Pole, seeing our 
casement open, took up a position in 
the adjoining garden and began their 
display. All this is common; but the 
effect was as good, on the whole, as 
if we had heard it in a salon of 
Vienna, or were even: enjoying a 
painted moon and canvass forest, with 
the full erash of a Parisian orchestra 
in front, to take us by storm. 

We had both sunk into silence; and 
after a while I observed my companion 
had drawn from his bosom a miniature, 
on which he. gazed with a fixed eye. 
He saw that I was looking at him, 
and ‘handed it over to me. It was 
well worth his study, for it was one of 
the loveliest faces that I ever saw in 


“my life. 


-¢] presume I may ask the name? 
It is excessively lovely—at once gentle 
and noble.” 

“ You may; for she is neither an 
opera girl nor.a goddess. It was ex- 
actly in such an hour, and in this 
very apartment, five-and-twenty years 
ago, that a German friend of mine 
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was indebted to this lady for the most 
important event of his life.” 

- [looked all curiosity ; but feeling 
that I had no right to intrude upon 
his recollections of one perhaps dead, 
remained in silence. But foreign 
manners are often remarkably frank ; 
and he saw my wish at once. 

« You shall have the story,” said 
he, * of my friend. He was an en- 
thusiast in those days, though born on 
the northern side of the Alps. The 
lady was somewhat of an enthusiast 
too, though no Encyclopediste. Both 
had their share of the republican 
mania, though both living in the most 
formal court from this to Pekin. But 
I must tell the story in my own way.” 

He then threw himself back in his 

chair, and with his eyes fixing alter- 
nately on the landscape and the pic- 
ture, talked in the dramatic style into 
which the continental taste throws 
every thing. 
_ Imagine a young officer of the 
‘Hungarian Guard, enraptured with a 
sense of his wearing the most showy 
of all possible uniforms, declining to 
dance when the fairest forms of 
Vienna were whirling before him, and 
playing the coxcomb with the most 
well-bred apathy in the world. Ima- 
gine another figure in this history 
piece, a beautiful woman of the first 
-rank, approaching him, with ridicule 
sparkling in her brilliant eyes. ‘ Bon 
jour, Monsieur le Comte, you look the 
very picture of a philosopher,’ ” 

«‘ Then, your Imperial Highness, I 
look perfectly unlike what I am, or 
-ever can be, while I have the honour 
of being in the same ball-room with 
-you,”’ was the answer, without chan- 
ging his position. 

‘* Perhaps said gallantly, yet per- 
haps not; I know the Count de Wal- 
_stein’s chivalry, yet I suspect he de- 
_Spises the sex,” playfully observed the 
lady. 

‘* Never, when all that is charming 

‘in it hassuch a representative as your 
Imperial Highness.” 

** Well, that at least is unequivocal ; 
_and I must acknowledge that-.the 
opinion of so severe a critic as Count 

Walstein is said to be, is of peculiar 
_ value. But, to say no more on those 
-pretty topics, how long is it since you 

have returned to Vienna?” 

_ “ I have already lost the recollee- 
tion. Let Schiller answer for me :— 
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€ Who reckons the moments 
When beauty is nigh— 
When life is a glance, 
And the soul is a sigh?’” 


«¢ Well, I see you are determined to 
continue in your old opinions. Women 
are made to be laughed at. But as 
none of the Guard ever condescend to 
waltz, tell me the news from the Low 
Countries. Is the Emperor still san- 
guine in his ideas of reducing them to 
order? We all know Count D’Alton's 
great abilities; but I have some very 
dear relatives there, and I feel an 
anxiety to know the state in which you 
left Brabant.” 

The young officer listened, rose from 
his seat, and drew a fautewil for the 
lady. The subject was a real one, 
and the vapid elegance of the guards- 
man was exchanged for respectful 
attention. His regiment had been 
quartered at Brussels on the first 
breaking out of the Flemish discon- 
tents in 1788, and he now slightly 
detailed the circumstances which had 
occurred within his knowledge. 


« My infancy,” said the princess, — 


‘¢ was spent in the palace of the Arch- 
duke, and though, when he ceased to 
be governor of the Netherlands, I re- 
turned to Germany, my recollections 
of that fine city, and not less of its 
luxuriant landscape, and its kind and 
hospitable people, are as much alive as 
ever. Of course, I know all the noble 
families. Are any of them engaged 
in those unhappy disturbances ?” 

«© None that I could hear of,” was 
the answer. ‘* The whole character 
of the popular convulsion was the re- 
verse of all that strongly engages the 
mind. The controversy was of law- 
yers, not men; of old privileges 
against new encroachments: it began 
in the parchments of jurists and advo- 
cates, and is likely to end in the dust 
and darkness of the closets from which 
it came.” 

«* Then our war with the Nether- 
lands will be brief, and Count D’ Alton 
will settle the rebellion by a feu-de- 

joie,” said the fair politician. I see 
that you have no faith in the force of 

‘popular outcry against the spurs and 
swords of the Austrian cuirassiers.” 

‘* That must depend on circum- 
stances,” was the reply. “ We know 
what an army can do; butin the mind 
of a nation we have a new element be- 
fore us, We know the limit of the 
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machine ; but who can tell the limit of 
powers that, like the wind, at this mo- 
ment unfelt, may, at the next, change 
the calm for the storm ; and then, sub- 
siding as suddenly as it rose, leave us 
nothing but the desolation that marks 
its way across the land?” 

The princess felt herself gradually 
engaged by the conversation, The 
sentiment and the expression might 
be nothing, but they were new to her, 
were totally unlike the language of the 
court, and were the more surprising 
from being the language of one of that 
very showy corps whom all the world 
looked on as the especial idlers of the 
court ; perhaps to prolong an indul- 
gence which she began to feel in the 
hour, the scene, and the speaker, she 
turned to the topic of the Belgian tu- 
mults once more. The subject, too, 
had an interest for the guardsman, 
of which he had been hitherto uncon- 
scious, and he began to wonder at the 
ardour of the thoughts which rose to 
his lips. 

‘ If the lovers of change,” said he, 
“ expect any thing from the risings in 
the Netherlands, they will be disap- 
pointed. A few cannon-shot, and a 
few charges of cavalry, will be enough 
for the riotous rabble of the town: as 
for the peasantry, they may be brave, 
but they have no grievances, or at 
least none which prevent them from 
having the best furnished farm-houses 
and the richest crops in the world. In 
short, I regard the whole as une affair 
finie. Yet,” added he, after a pause, 
‘“* I admit that there are things which 
might awake a nation. There ma 
be pulses in the national heart which 
have never beat before: I can imagine 
events to occur, like the giving of 
wings to the human frame, lifting us 
into a new element, giving us a new 
faculty, and laying open a career, to 
whose loftiness, vastness, and splen- 
dour, the world has never yet seen 
the equal.” 

All this was new from the lips of 
the soldier, and new to the ears of the 
princess. She gazed on his counte- 
nance, at that moment thrown into 
unusual animation by the topic, and 
listened like one who had heard a sud- 
den burst of harmony from a harp 
shaken only by the wind. She was 
not altogether unconscious of the sin- 
gularity of amusing herself with this 
téte-d-téte, with five hundred eyes upon 
her. She also knew perfectly the 
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laugh of the world of fashion at eni- 
barrassments of the nature into which 
she might be plunging ; but she was 
a woman, that is saying much—a 
young, lovely, and brilliant one—and 
that is saying more. She saw a new 
subject ‘before her, perhaps a new 
slave: that settled the question, and she 
resolved to make the experiment. All 
this may be blameable ; but courts are 
never very lively places with all their 
balls; and the court of Joseph II. 
was as prim and pedantic as its mas- 
ter. The conversation flew on from 
grave to gay, and from gay to grave 
again. ‘The guardsman had found 
that the finest woman of Vienna-was 
not a fool; and the discovery stimu- 
lated even his apathy until he felt 
that to affect it any longer would be 
ridiculous. He became animated— 
his ideas flowed—he now recollected, 
for the first time during half a dozen 
years, that he had been in Italy, 
Greece, and England; that he had 
wandered among classic ruins, ranged 
over Arcadian hills, aud listened to 
the language of the boldest, freest, 
and most eccentric race of men that 
were ever enclosed in an island. He 
had found unconsciously that conver- 
sation was not limited to the merits 
of a horse, an actress, or a new epau- 
lette ; and the eyes of the fair listener 
showed by their downcast lids that 
she listened with all her soul. : 

An universal flourish of the imperial 
orchestra, which intimated that the 
most distinguished violinist: of the 
earth had just finished his most cele- 
brated concerto, unhappily unheard 
from its first note to its last, alike by 
the princess and the county at length 
told them that they had conversed 
beyond all legitimate bounds at the 
imperial supper table, and that eti- 
quette required their separation. 

A week of pomps and parades fol- 
lowed, in which the princess was sur- 
rounded by French milliners and 
coiffeurs all the morning, and imperial 
and serene highnesses, and their ex- 
cellencies the ambassadors all the 
night. The Hungarian was on horse- 
back riding in procession twelve hours 
a-day; or escorting some diplomatic 
cavalcade ; or, in the intervals, writ- 
ing the name of Catharena Zadorinsky 
on his tablets, and calculating the 
exact distance between a cornet of 
cavalry and a princess of the imperial 
line. He might have calculated for 
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ever without finding hope at either 
the top or the bottom. The fact 
flashed upon him for the first time, 
that he was but the fifth son of a 
Hungarian noble ; that, however em- 
broidered his uniform, he had nothing 
for his inheritance but his sabre ; and 
that, however the belles of Vienna 
might approve of him as a partner in 
the waltz, it must be a peculiarly soft- 
gouled one who would prefer him, as 
a partner for life, to the heaviest pos- 
sessor of any one of those glittering 
equipages which toiled their daily 
course round the verdant alleys of 
Schenbrun.. But of all women of 
Vienna or of earth, Catharena, that 
terrestrial star! that “‘luminary which 
dazzled wherever she moved!” that 
s¢ jewel to be set only in the crown of 
rinces!” what chance could he ever 
ve of being any thing nearer to her 
than.a gazer.on the star! So solilo- 
ized he; so has every man in his 
circumstances soliloquized at one time 
or other. His mind was feverish ; 
the agitation of his thoughts com- 


maunicated itself to his frame ; and for 
the 
‘which his 


ef escaping the questions 
hollow sre on sunken 
brought incessantly and provo- 
Solr upon him, he obtained a short 
deave of absence, and determined to 
exert the remaining vigour of his mind 
and body in heroically running away 
from the danger. 
' 46 All the reads of the world,” 
says the Frenchman, “ run to Paris.’ 
This is true, at least, of all the 
aminds of the continent. The young 
run to it for pleasure, the old for 
wariety, the vicious for indulgence, 
the curious for oddity, and the clever 
to be admired, Paris at this period 
chad the additional interest of being 
the eentre of all the politics—that is, 
of all the absurdities of the. foolish, 
all the business of the idle, andall the 
kmavery of the unprincipled, among 
mankind. 

De Walstein happened to reach 
-Paris on the morning of the 14th of 
August 1789. He was tired with a 
sleepless night in one of the most 
comfortiess inventions of man, a 
Freneh diligence, and longed for 
nothing so much as to find rest in his 
hotel. But this was not-to be. The 
‘morning was destined for renown. As 
the diligence made its heavy way over 
the intolerable pavement of the faux- 
bourg St Antoine, it was surrounded 
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by a multitude shouting all kinds of 
cries, and with all kinds of w 
brandished in their hands; and the 
formidable question was asked by 
a thousand voices at once,—* Are 
there any aristocrats within?” Sin. 
cerity was no virtue at such a time, 
and the conductor, trembling at the 
forest of pikes below, roared from the 
top of the coach, that they were all 
good citizens. He was not prepared 
for the reply, ‘‘ Then let them. all 
come out and assist the brave citizens 
of Paris to conquer their freedom,” 
Liberty of choice was now out of the 
question. The passengers were all 
forced out, and the conduetor had 
only the honour of marching at their 
head, pike in hand, in the midst -of 
groups of the populace dancing, 
fighting, clashing their weapons, and 
shouting, ‘‘ Dowa with the King, and 
up with the People!” De Walstein 
made an attempt to escape this forced 
levy ; but, hemmed in with pikes and 
muskets, he was instantly driven back; 
and luckily remaining unwoundeé by 
the justice of the sovereign people, he 
had no resource but to mareh on with 
therest. Asthey advanced, the crowd 
became thicker and the tumult more 
violent. Shots were heard, followed 
by the roar of eannon. 
The ery of *‘ To the Bastile!”’ now 
thundered in every quarter, and the 
turning of a narrow street brought the 
whole column in front of the dreaded 
fortress of Paris. De Walstein was 
a soldier, though an unwilling exhibi- 
tor on this occasion, and for the first 
few moments he felt the imposing na- 
ture of his first battle. The houses 
surrounding the fortress were filled 
and covered with the armed populace, 
keeping up an ill-directed but inces- 
sant fire. The space below, and all 
the streets leading to it, were a mass 
of men, women, and even of children, 
all firing, or screaming, or exclaiming 
against the Government.’’. The em- 
brasures of the Bastile showed heavy 
guns pointed downwards to the masses, 
and from time to time throwing a few 
plunging shot into the crowd, each of 
which was followed by an universal 
chorus of curses and groans. © This 
desultory warfare had lasted for some 
time, and seemed likely to last through 
the day; when the beating of drums 
was heard, a commotion was seen 
among the more distant columns, and 
othe ery of “ the guard! the guard!” 
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turned every eye in the direction, 
A battalion of the Royal Household 
was seen advancing at a rapid pace, 
with colours flying and bayonets 
fixed, till they came to the foot of the 
drawbridge. An universal fire now 
poured from the roofs and windows, 
and all was covered for some period 
with snioke. When it cleared away, 
the royal guard were seen rushing 
over the bridge. The populace poured 
after them, shouting ont victory, and 
De Walstein found himself carried 
along by the torreat. When they had 
passed those gates, which were once 
so like the gates of death, the situa- 
tion of the asssailants became a suffi- 
ciently perilous one. They found that 
a second was between them and the 
body of the place, that the garri- 
son, small as it was, had made up their 


. minds at last to resist, and in the nar- 


row space of the inner-eourt numbers 
only exposed themselves to be mowed 
down by the grape-shet. They were 
not long in suspense. Two guns on 
either side of the drawbridge were sud- 
denly unmasked, and threw a shower 
of grape among the crowd.. The dis- 
charge was followed by an universal 
yell; fifty had fallen, the court was 
eovered with killed and wounded ; all 
now attempted to rush back to the 
gate; but it too was choked up. If 
the garrison had now followed up their 
blow, the fortress would have been 
saved, the populace beaten, and the 
Revolution crushed in its birth. Such 
are the strange chances of human 
things. The bayonets of a company 


of invalids might have extinguished a 


war which was yet to sweep away mil- 
lions of men, and shake all the thrones 
of Europe. But this was not to be, 
De Launay, the governor of the Bas- 


tile, though a brave man, had not the 


cunning sense to know, that when a 
battle begins the only wisdom is to 
strike till it iserded. He was a mar- 
quis too, and in that day what was 
a French marquis good for but to 
dance attendance at Versailles? He 
ordered his eannoniers to stop, ads 
vanced to the battlements, and pro- 
posed that the assailants should with- 


draw without further damage. On 


this moment was balanced the French 


speaking, a shot fired by some drunk- 
ard or madman struck one of the 
chains of the drawbridge, it shook ; 


‘the populace rushed forward with a 


roar; a tumbler from one of the sub- 
urb theatres,-with the agility of his 
trade, sprung upon it, dragged it 
down, and cut away the remai 
chain with the blow of an. axe, A 
discharge of cannon swept the bridge ; 
but the multitude were now frenzied ; 
they rushed forward, firing, roaring, 
and trampling upon each other. T 
¢onfusion was horrible, all was dark- 
ened with the smoke, and all that De 
Walstein could feel was, that he was 
in the midst of a human hurricane 
tenfold more terrible than the natural 
one, The firing continued on both 
sides for some time, and when the 
multitude were on the point of giving 
way again, all eyes were directed to 
the white flag, hoisted for capitulation 
on the great tower of the fortress, 
The shout that rose from the multi- 
tude in the streets, the houses, and the 
roofs, tore the very air. In afew mo- 
ments the governor was seen, pale and 
bleeding, without hat or sword, drag- 
ged along in the midst of a crowd of 
the royal guard, to whom he had sur- 
rendered with his feeble garrison, on 
the sole condition of sparing their 
lives. But what are conditions to the 
mob, rendered ferocious by feeling 
themselves masters? To the horror 
of De Walstein, no sooner had they 
seen the garrison and their unfortunate 
commandant disarmed, than they cla- 
_moured for their instant death, threw 
themselves upon the guard, tore them 
away, and began stabbing them with 
the fury of demons. De Launay fell 
under a hundred knives; his principal 
officers were butchered over his corpse ; 
and, not content with those atrocities, 
the savages in their ferocious trium: 
decapitated them, hung their t 
to the cords of the lamps, and fixing 
their heads and hands on pikes, carried 
them to the sitting of the Civic.Com- 
mittee in the Place de Gréve, The 
whole event in its sudden outbreak, its 
strange sueeess, and its remorseless 
eruelty, was the emblem of the Revo- 


How De Walstein escaped, he could 
scarcely tell, In the last rush of the 
multitude to seize the unhappy pri- 
soners, he had attempted to. rescue a 


_ young officer, who had, been already 
monarchy. While he was.in the act of . ‘ Lows 
. evidently on the point of being. mas- 


wounded by a musket-shot, apd was 


_ of a buteher’s knife in the arm 5 
_ nevertheless contrived to draw the 


sacred. The attempt cost him the 
the 
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cer towards a recess which screened 
him for the moment. As they leaned 
against the wall, a door opened behind, 
and an old servant of the governor, 
terrified to death, gave them refuge, 
atid instantly closed the door. It was 
the nephew of the governor who had 
been thins saved, and he was profuse in 
his acknowledgments. 

The accident of having been flung 
into this corner probably saved both 
their lives. For the populace, now 
complete masters of the fortress, gave 
a vent to all the fury of men intoxi- 
cated with sudden success, and deter- 
mined to destroy the Jast remnant of 
a building on which Paris had looked 
with terror for centuries. If the 
French had stopped with pulling down 
the Bastile, they would have earned 
the praise of every man of humanity 
and reason in Europe. It was to the 
monarchy what the inquisition was to 
the papacy—an embodying of its spi- 
rit—a sullen, fearful, and abhorred 
monument of all that was fearful in 
despotism; and the day which saw 
those gates torn down for ever, which 
were once like the gates of death, was 
a day of triumph, not for France 
alone but for the world. 


As the old domestic led them 
through the vaulted passages and 
gloomy corridors, De Walstein fully 
forgave the wild turbulence which had 
overthrown the stronghold of arbi- 
trary power, and, involuntary as his 
share in the exploit had been, he was 


not inclined to regret it. His young 
companion was inconsolable: he in- 
ternally execrated the barbarism 
which had put his relative to death ; 
but his grief was mingled with in- 
dignation at the negligence of the 
Court. 

«¢ Will you believe it,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ nothing could awake those fools 
at Versailles to a sense of our condi- 
tion. My unfortunate uncle remon- 
strated with the War Minister until 
he actually gave up the idea, through 
fear of imputations on his personal 
nerve. We had full information for 
some days that the fortress was to be 
attacked. We knew even the sums of 
money which were showered among 
the rabble of the Fauxbourg. We 
knew that powder and ball were pur- 
chased, and to all this the Court turn- 
ed a deaf ear; left the garrison of a 
place like this, commanding Paris, 
‘without twelve hours’ bread and wine, 
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without ammunition for a siege of 
twenty-four hours; and what were 
our numbers to keep a capital of 
600,000 people in order, exactly one 
hundred and ten men, of whom eighty 
were actual invalids? We were thus 
left to be sacrificed ! 

‘“‘ But what will be the result ? Will 
this shake the Ministry? Will the 
Court come to their senses at last ? ” 
eagerly asked De Walstein- 

A loud roar, that rang round the 
building, stopped his speech. ** They 
are bursting in,” exclaimed the old 
domestic, “‘ we must fly to the Sou. 
terrainnes.”’ 

** No,” said the young officer; ‘ I 
saw them once. They almost made 
a republican of me. And yet, if I 
stay here I must die; my wounds 
bleed. Well, it is better to perish on 
the pikes of the rabble, than die like a 
trampled worm in its hole.” He fell 
back, fainting. 

De Walstein instantly took him on 
his shoulders, rushed to the door, and 
after winding through a succession of 
passages—which gave him the strong- 
est idea of the passages of some huge 
sepulchre—saw a massive door, which 
barred his further progress, swing 
backward under successive blows, 
fall into fragments, and let in upon 
him the whole formidable marshalling 
of the multitude. It was the picture 
of the Revolution in all its wild 
grandeur, its sanguinary horrors, and 
its colossal power. From the steps 
of the prison-gate on which he stood 
his eye ranged over a sea of human 
countenances, agitated by every dis- 
turbing and furious passion of man- 
kind. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of pikes, mingled with banners 
of every colour and every fierce in- 
scription, tossed above ; musket shots, 
in token of triumph, were frequently 
discharged from the roofs and win- 
dows, which were still thick with 
people; and above the heads of 
this were hung, swinging on the lamp- 
ropes in the wind, the bleeding trun 
of the soldiers and officers who had 
been slain, and whose heads grinned 
ghastly on the pikes in front of the 
line below—the first-fruits of a revo< 
lution of blood. . ; 

The apparition of De Walstein, 
standing in the centre of the doorway 
with a man apparently slain on his 
shoulders, was hailed with an universal 
shout. He expected to have been 
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put to death at the instant ; the chance 
of things turned out otherwise. Some 
voice in the multitude had cried out, 
** that he was one of the victims of 
oppression who had made his escape 
after killing his jailer.” An exploit 
of this kind was the true one for the 
time. De Walstein, to his utter as- 


’ tonishment, found himself metamor- 


phosed into a street hero. He was 
now pulled down into the midst of the 
crowd by a hundred hands ; and when 
he refused to part with his burden, 
they were marched together, with the 
roar of the populace before and round 
them, proclaiming them as trophies of 
the last state-prison that was ever to 
be seen in France. The procession 
moved to the Hotel de Ville, where 
another emblem of the movement, the 
body of M. de Hesseles, provost of 
the merchants, was hanging over the 
door. A letter from him to the go- 
vernor of the Bastile, found in the 
pocket of the unhappy marquis, had 
sealed his fate. It had warned the 
governor of the attack, and detailed 
the preparationsof the revolters. This 
was simply his duty as one of thechief 
magistrates of the city. But the ‘ ma- 
jesty of the people” had already felt 
its power; the magistrate was seized 
and carried off to undergo an exami- 
nation, on the ground of treason to 
the populace. His trial never came ; 
but, what was of more interest to his 
new masters, his death came without 
delay. A ruffian executor of popular 
justice stepped up to him, and shot 
him through the heart. The remain- 
ing process added his headless body to 
that of the Marquis De Launay, and 
he now swung at the door‘of the pro- 
tectors of universal law, right, and 
liberty. 

Fevered, weary, and heartsick, De 
Walstein threw himself on his bed 
that night, and having deposited his 
wounded friend at the house of one of 
his relatives, he took horse from Paris 
by daybreak. Convinced that tidings 
of this order must produce a commo- 
tion in every court of Europe ;. and 
that, as his regiment was always 
among the first to be called on ser- 
vice, his proper place was at its 
headquarters. 

He reached Vienna with unusual 
activity; but the intelligence had 
reached it before him. His own part 
of the performance, too, had not been 
unrecorded, and he found on his table 
a letter of solemn remonstrance from 
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the Imperial Secretary, regretting, in 
the most official style, that an officer 
of his noble family, and in so conspi- 
cuous a corps, should have been seen 
openly aiding, and even heading the 
atrocities of a rebellion. 

This was a blow for which he was 
unprepared. He flew to the Minister : 
his reception was cold.. He flew to 
the Emperor: Joseph referred him to 
the Minister. From both he flew to 
his Colonel. The Colonel was a 
brave, bold man, much in the habit of 
speaking his mind, and attached to 
De. Walstein. 

‘ T shall insist on having this charge 
fully investigated,” said the indignant 
captain. 

** You may insist as you like; but 
nothing was ever fully investigated, 
nor will be, in Vienna ;.and the more 
the business advances, the farther will 
they be from truth and you from jus- 
tice,” said the Colonel. 

s¢ IT must have a court-martial,” 
said the Captain. 

** Yes; and a sentence this time 
ten years,” said the Colonel. 

«* They cannot refuse me at least a 
court of enquiry!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. 

« They can refuse, and will refuse 
you every thing except the liberty to 
drown yourself in the Danube, or - 
shoot yourself through the head in the 
Prater ; and either of those you can 
manage without asking their leave,” 
said the Colonel. 

“Then I shall resign my commis- 
sion, and try some other corps,” said 
the Captain. 

** Then you will do the War Minis- 
ter the greatest possible favour, for 
he wants your troop for a cousin of 
Carolina Hundfutz, the opera dancer. 
This is the way of the world; you 
must not growl over it. I did so 
once, fought a puppy aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor for some court story, and 
was stopped on my way to be a field- 
marshal. I shall never wear the aiguil- 
lette in consequence. Be warned by 
my example.” 

They parted, the Colonel shrugging 
‘up his shoulders, with the resignation 
of a philosopher, to the necessity of 
the case, and De Walstein ready to 
fling courts, sceptres, and ministers to 
the centre of the earth. 

But there was one feeling that 
lurked in the depth of his soul, more 
powerful than all, yet invisible almost 
to himself, How would the’ tidings 
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of his disgrace—for to such his sensi- 
tive spirit felt that the letter of the 
seeretary amounted—be received by 
Catharena Zadorinski. He perplexed 
himself with this meditation for some 
bitter hours, and was awakened from 
his melancholy reverie by seeing the 
flash of the torches behind one of the 
court carriages, rushing by to the 
French opera. He had suffered the 
evening to close round him in dark- 
ness, and the sudden glare illumined 
the room, and showed him ina mirror 
opposite to the casement the counte- 
nance of the one only being on earth 
whose opinion still seemed worth a 
moment's notice. She was radiant 
with diamonds, and still more radiant 
with smiles, which she appeared to be 
bestowing on the wearer of a superb 
uniform, sitting in the front of the 
earriage. The vision shot by, and 
left him in double gloom. He pon- 
dered for a while as to the advice of 
his friend the colonel, and his rapid 
escape from all the troubles of courts 
and commissions by a plunge in the 
Danube. But the princess at the 
opera, with the showy suitor by her 
side—all this was grave matter of 
thought. He threw his cloak round 
him, hurried through the’ streets like 
one already anxious for concealment, 
threw himself into an upper loge which 
commanded a view of the purple-lined 
box of the Imperial family, and there 
disposed himself for that most deli- 
cious of all enjoyments, the pleasure 
of watching the movements of a superb 
jilt, engaged in securing the soul of a 
distinguished admirer in the nets of 
Hymen. 

In these days the French theatre 
was the theatre par excellence. In 
fact, the continental world of taste 
acknowledged no other. The Italian 
stage had long before sunk into bur- 
lesque and opera. Goldoni was the 
wit of the one, and. Metastasio the 
manufacturer of the /ibreidi of the 
ether. No more expressive epitaph 
could be written on a deadstage. The 
Spanish theatre was in the library— 
the boards contained nothing but grim- 
acers, and dancers of the Bolero, Cal- 
deron and Lope were known only on 
their tombstones, and read only by the 
cunning of French authorship, which 
robbed them for ideas. Germany was 
still in nearly the state in which it had 
been left by Arminius or the Deluge. 
Its poetry, strong and savage — its 
drama strong, but savage too—its 
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language voted by all the polished 
world, with Frederick of Prussia in 
its front, to be incapable of any thing 
but the phraseology of eating, drink- 
ing and fighting. France, light as a 
zephyr, and brilliant as a firework, led 
the way; delighted all, dazzled all, and 
deluded all, The French eompany 
in the Austrian capital was perfection, 
according to the connoisseurs. The 
theatre was the chef-dauvre of a 
French architect, its scenery alone 
was by an Italian pencil—for what 
Frenchman ever had a sense of the sub- 
lime ; but all its sculptured pillars, its 
rose-festooned /oges, all that was be- 
fore the scenes, and all that was behind 
them too, was Parisian. The French 
capital itself scarcely furnished any 
thing more perfect than the select 
company of Artistes, who, on that 
stage, performed all the brilliancies 
and the pleasantries, the romantic 
loves and the gay stratagems of the 
repertoire of the French dramatic - 
muse. 

The “drame” was * Tarare,” the 
most famous performance of the re- 
volutionary stage; andso revolutionary 
that it would have been endured.on no 
stage of the continent but that of Vi- 
enna itself, But Joseph the “ philo- 
sopher,”’ was of another calibre. The 
emperor loved to play in the political 
extravagances, as children love to play 
on the edge of a precipice. His faith 
in the aristocracy of the empire gave 
him courage to sport with the light- 
nings which were so soon to set Europe 
in ablaze. He looked on,and scoffed 
at the hazards which were in a few 
years to overflow the earth, like 
molten iron, pouring out red-hot from 
the furnace. 

The drama began. 


It was well 
calculated to excite strong attention ; 
it soon awakened still more disturbing 


impulses, It opened with a dialogue 
in the skies. Splendid and visionary 
forms descended, holding council‘ upon 
the fates of human kind ; and shaping 
those vast and daring ideas which were 
yet to be embodied in the destinies of 
nations, ‘The visions were. Fortune, 
Genius, Power, and the whole tribe 
of mighty influences which guide in- 
visibly the wills, and influence the 
passions of the human race. The 
dialogue was lofty ; the music. wild, 
strange, andtouching. The scenery, 
such as Italian talent would have con- 
ceived for the new Olympus of a new 
generation of Deities—regions basking 
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in the radiance of solar light, and 
thrones of pomp unstained by our sul- 
len world. 

The effect even of this commence- 


ment upon the audience was electric, . 


They had seen nothing like it before, 
The mysticism of the German stage, 
just then beginning to exhibit that 
mysterious spirit which so deeply 
engages the human mind in all ages, 
was shallow to the strange depth and 
solemn grandeur of the dialogue. The 
French was tinsel to the substantial 
splendour of thought which seemed 
to be uttered by oracles, and concep- 
tions which seemed to elevate them 
less to a higher rank than to a higher 
nature. If any man think this exag- 
gerated, it is only a proof that he had 
not lived in 1789 and seen Yarare. 
If he had, doubt was impossible. It 
was the most profound artifice in the 
guise of the purest simplicity ; the 
spirit of overthrow, with the wings 
and sceptre of an angel of light. - It 
was temptation in its most magnifi- 
cent appeal to the intellect—bold, 
brilliant, and revolutionary ! 

But there were at least two in that 
assembly who felt its full influence 
—the princess and De Walstein. 
Catharena Zadorinski was the daugh- 
ter of an archduke, who had fallen at 
the head of an army in the Turkish 
campaigns. Her mother, of the family 
of a Polish Starast, had retired from 
Vienna, and employed her ample re- 
venues and her remaining years in 
cultivating the mind of her only child. 
Brussels, Rome, Naples, Milan, and 
Vienna had been the successive scenes 
of her residence; and, at the age of 
five-and-twenty, still unmarried, and 
wholly indifferent to the solicitations 
of the crowd, who worshipped either 
her beauty or her domains, she had 
fixed herself at the Imperial court, 
the most distinguished ornament of a 


_eapital celebrated as the headquarters 


native beauty. 
But there is a fate in all things, and 


for all; and De Walstein was hers. 


She had seen more distinguished indi- 
viduals—she had conversed withestab- 
lished wits—she had received homage 


‘worthy of a sultana from nobles with 


pedigrees reaching to the flood; and 
yet this grave, calm, and apparently 
insensible being deeply disturbed her 
equanimity. No sensation could be 
more surprising to herself ; none 

inful, humbling, and unac- 
countable. She had seen him but in 
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the few casual fétcs of the palace: be» 
fore the night of the ball she had 
scarcely ever conversed with him; 
yet she had now found him out in all 

is obscurity, and gazed on every 
change of his countenance, as if it 
were of the highest import to her to 
know what was passing within. While 
all other eyes were fixed upon the per- 
formance, she had a more profound 
study in the features—now glowing, 
now pale; now flashing with sudden 
fervour, then sinking into a melan- 
choly that looked almost despair. They 
were the mental mirror where she 
read all the spirit-stirring changes of 
the scene. 

The author had laid his story in the 
East—and all glows with the heat and 
splendour of the land of the sua. The 
hero begins his career in the most 
obscure condition of life. He has 
been a forgotten infant, an unknown 
youth, a disregarded man. Uncon- 
scious of his powers, he has proposed 
to lead the life of a peasant. Accident 
throws an opportunity of distinction 
in his way. It is the sound ofa trum- 
pet to him, and marshals all his facul- 
ties like an army sprung out of the 
earth. He describes it as the first 
ray of the sun upon a hemisphere 
covered with clouds, suddenly gilding 
their sullen outlines, painting them 
with orient colours, and shaping them 
into masses of grandeur. It is a new 
creation, filling the vacant ard form- 
less space with vivid existence and 
various glory. Tarare the slave, be- 
comes a soldier. His mind develops 
itself at every new achievement: his 
views become more enlarged at every 
upward step: he is continually as- 
cending. The feeble inheritors of 
wealth, the worn-out possessors of 
honours, the indolent -masters of 
thrones, yield before him like dust 
before the whirlwind. They sink 
befére his fire like frost before the 
sunbeam, They are torn up and 
overwhelmed. by his swift and unre- 
tiring advance, as the city on.thesea- 
shore before the stormy rise of the 
ocean, He still advances; he is gi- 
gantic alike in his ambition and his 
genius; he at length is sovereign of 
the East ; he is all soul and sword, but 
conquest has now done its work ; he 
has only a more illustrieus triumph 
before him ; he casts aside the sword, 
and commands that it shall be cast 
aside by all nations ; he sits the bene- 
volent arbiter of the earth; he com- 
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mands, and commerce showers wealth 
on all mankind ; he speaks the law of 
peace, and itis the law of all. For 
the great assembly of representatives 
from all kingdoms, he is the supreme 
legislator ; for the temple of universal 
nature he is the high priest ; from the 
central. throne of the East he sends 
forth the combined dictates of ma- 
jesty, power, and wisdom, like rays 
from a central luminary, to scatter 
the remotest darkness of the globe; 
he sits Tarare, the king of men. 

The continued plaudits of the ex- 
cited auditory, followed this’ superb 
performance scene by scene. Wild as 
its improbabilities were, and daring as 
‘was its language, there was a fascina- 
tion in this rapid development of hu- 
man faculties which kept them ina 
perpetual fervour. Even where the 
severity of the sarcasm passed all the 
bounds of courtly observance, it was 
either lost in the general admiration 
of its sparkling language, or it was so 
quickly followed by some lofty incan- 
tation against the pride of birth, the 
folly of prejudice, or the feebleness of 
absolute custom contending with salu- 
tary and magnificent change, that no 
time was left for censure. While the 
eye was gazing at the flash, it was in 
the opposite quarter, as bright and as 

enetrating as ever, and in both alike 
inaccessible. 

Catharena Zadorinski sat within the 
shade of the imperial box, engaged, as 
she afterwards acknowledged, in con- 
templating the effect of the drama in 
the countenance of De Walstein. In 
its alternate melancholy and ardour, 
the light that passed over it, when 
some new and powerful expression of 
character was developed on the stage, 
and the feverish anxiety which deep- 
ened it like a cloud in the intervals of 
this strong and strange sympathy, told 
her that she saw there a being whose 
new existence was to be dated from 
that hour, a character of unconscious 
and involuntary power—a living 
Tarare. 

The last scenes of thedrama were still 
statelier than those which had already so 
deeply engaged the audience. Tarare, 
the conqueror, the king, and the legis- 
lator, was now to be more. The genii 
of fortune, power, and wisdom, again 
stood before the eye. ‘They recited 
lofty sentiments, accompanied with de- 
licious music, in the style of the an- 
cient Chorus. He was now to be more 
than man; to be enrolled among 
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those mighty names which change 
cannot reach, to which history can add 
nothing, and to which time can only 
adda broader glory. All was now 
complete, the trial of mind had been 
accomplished, the supremacy of valour 
and virtue had been shown, and now 
the three sister destinies of man ex- 
panded their mighty wings. Tarare 
rose from the earth on a throne of 
gems. Clouds of crimson and gold 
followed the pomp upward, and gra- 
dually involved it from the eye. 
Trumpets and choral harmonies were 
heard, fainter as it rose, and the whole 
pomp slowly ascended like an ascend- 
ing world. 

Theatrical as all this was, the illu- 
sion was aS complete as it was beauti- 
ful. ‘It was as a lovely dream ; but, 
unlike the dream, was not made to va- 
nish with the morning. The curtain 
fell amid universal silence ;—the emo- 
tion was too deep for applause. It 
was not until an actor. came forward 
with some announcement for the fol- 
lowing night, that the audience reco- 
vered their senses. Then the accla- 
mations, unrestrained by the habitual 
etiquette of the court, burst forth, Jo- 
seph himself taking the lead. Catha- 
rena watched the /oge where De Wal- 
stein still lingered, with his head lean- 
ing on his hand, and his eyes fixed on 
the stage, as if he still saw the pageant. 
She was yet morestartled by seeing him 
suddenly spring from his seat, and with 
asurprised look at thesolitude in which 
his reverie had left him, rush from the 
box. She too had unconsciously lin- 
gered until the theatre was left almost 
tothemselves. Tears, prompted by she 
knew not what; filled her eyes. When 
she wiped them pice to her utter 
consternation she saw De Walstein in- 
tensely gazing at her; he had return- 
ed to give a parting glance, and was 
evidently a witness to her emotion. 
She could only wave her hand in re- 
turn to his profound bow across the 
house ; and, overwhelmed with sensa- _ 
tions too disturbing to be called plea-~ 
sure, and too much mingled with plea- 
sure to be called pain, she hurried to 
her carriage, thence to her chamber, 
and hid her tears on the pillow. 

* * * * 


A great crisis had come in the history 
of the European mind. France had 
already exhibited the symptoms of 
that frenzy which was first to aston. 
ish, then to alarm, and then to con- 
vulse the world. From the centre of 
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European brillianey, she became the 
centre of a vast eruption, fed by the 
fiery discontents ofall nations. Paris 
was the crater of the great volcano. 
Individual character displayed as ex- 
traordinary a change as national, The 
elegant frivolity of the higher ranks of 
France was no more ; the simple gaie- 
ty of the multitude had equally va- 
nished. All life became public; and 
all public life was a preparation for a 
desperate struggle. From among the 
highest circles of the noblesse sprung 
forth minds marked by all the stern, 
lofty, and daring features of the repub- 
lican ages of Rome. Men, whose ta- 
lents had been confined to a chanson, 
or whose knowledge of life had only 
Pointed an epigram, suddenly spoke 
ike the orators, and wrote like the sati- 
rists of antiquity. The States General, 
followed by the National Assembly, 
were the living theatres for which the 
vapidness of the ball-room and the 
opera were deserted. All was bold 
rhetoric, .and still bolder ambition. 
But there was a spirit viewlessly as- 
cending among those showy phan- 
toms, wholly malignant and irresis- 
tible—the true type of the original 
tempter, who first dazzled, then de- 
luded into revolt, and then plunged 
into ruin. The chief leaders of the 
public mind had been well known to 
the nation, and the astonishment, in 
their instance, principally arose from 
their rapid rejection of early habits. 
But there now appeared one among 
them, of whom the nation knew no- 
thing but his extraordinary ability and 
his exhaustless enthusiasm. He was 
called Regnier, and by his eloquence 
in the municipal committees, had been 
fixed on for a deputy of Paris to the 
National Assembly. He was evident. 


‘ly in narrow circumstances : his dress 
“was simple, even in a time when re- 


publicanism made a virtue of abjuring 
the dress of high life. How he lived 
no one knew ; but conjectures were 
formed that he sustained himself by 
composing some of those brilliant na- 
tional airs, which ran through France 
like a flame—but which were wholly of 
a higher school than the slight and 
transient melodies of France—or that 


‘he contributed to the Moniteur some of 


those memorable papers which arrest- 
ed all eyes at the moment of their ap- 
pearance. But all this still remained 
a question: he had no confidants; 
he lived in total seclusion; he associ- 
ated but little with the Parisian lead- 
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ers; but when he took his place in 
the assembly, it was among the Gi- 
rondists—that celebrated party who 
brought into the debates the showy 
eloquence and constitutional ardour of 
the South ; but, unfortunately for their 
eountry and themselves, abandoned 
principle for popularity, thought that 
the mob was to be as much ruled by 
harangues as the legislature, and act- 
ed on the theory that the larger the 
concession to popular demands, the 
greater was the security of popular 
obedience. ‘Those desperate miscon- 
ceptions were ultimately paid for in 
their blood ; and the showy and classic 
orators of the Gironde soon fell before 
the daggers of the rabble and the blade 
of the guillotine. Still, Regnier, 
though among them, was evidently 
not of them: he was cast in another 
mould, and had more the habits and 
style of an ancient cynic philosopher, 
than ofa party which prideditself on re- 
conciling republicanism with elegance, 
and charming the public eye from the 
atrocious displays of revolt to the 
studied graces of scholarship and so- 
ciety. Regnier’s soul was bent upon 
larger objects. He contemplated re- 
sults from the great crisis, which his 
associates narrowed to the possession 
of personal wealth and power. 

His addresses to the Assembly were 
highly received ; but he evidently dis- 
regarded public applause in all its 
shapes. The moment the debate was 
closed, he habitually shrank from the 
hands that were held out to congratu- 
late him, hurried away from the As« 
sembly, like one who hated the human 
voice, and buried himself in his soli- 
tary chamber. 

“ What do you think of Regnier 
to-day ?”’ was the question of a deputy 
to the celebrated Lanjuinais, 

«¢ Just what I have thought of him 
from the first day I heard him,” was 
the answer. ‘ He would make a ca- 
pital Catiline, except that he hates 
woman, wine, and war.” . 

‘* What think you of a Cicero? he+ha 
eloquence enough ?” said the inquirer. 

** Perhaps so, for a modern ; but did 
you observe him to-day, while the 
hall was ringing with applause, he 
made his retreat like a mastiff that has 
torn down a robber, and then leaves 
the affair to be finished by the police? 
He took the question by storm, and 
walked away from the breach; leaving 
us to enter and make what we would 
of the spoil, The old Roman would 
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have waited to hear the last whisper 
of acclamation. Inshort, the man is 
a problem.” 

But the great catastrophe hurried 
on. ‘The populace had obtained the 
conviction that they were masters: 
and ruin was the consequence. 

One evening as Regnier was re- 
turning from the sitting ofthe Nation- 
al Assembly, he was met by two 
men, wlio have since been among the 
historical characters of their age. One 
was Talleyrand, the other the Abbé 
Sieyes. 

‘The conversation turned upon the 
great transaction of the day ; the me- 
morable seizure of the whole church- 
property of France. 

‘And what is your opinion Reg- 
nier ?”” asked the ex-bishop of Autun. 

* The same as that of all good pa- 
triots, and as mine,” interposed Sieyes. 
** Regnier is a man of too much ex- 
perience in the world not to know that 
the nation has a right to the national 
property, be it in whose hands it may, 
and that the times require sacrifices 
besides.” 

*“‘T am still unconvinced,” said Reg- 
nier, with a countenance of great de- 
jection. ** The conduct of the Assem- 
bly has broken down a theory which 
I had been building for years; that 
men unbiased -by private motives will 
always decide with honour. To-night 
I have witnessed an act of national 
robbery, and one committed for no- 
thing.” 

«* But you must allow that the pro- 
perty was national,” said Sieyes. 

** As much as the property of the 
woman who sells roasted chestauts at 
the gate of the Tuilleries garden is 
national, and no more. As much as 
the money dropt into the alms box at 
Notre Dame is national. As much as 
a bequest to the Maison des enfans 
trouves is national, and no more,” 
emphatically said Regnier. 

«‘ You will either be a great map, or 
have your head cut off one of those 
days,”’ said Sieyes with a half-smile. 

** Perhaps both, and in quick suc- 
cession,” said the ex-bishop, with a 
still more sarcastic smile. 

«¢ But you both think as I do.” 

« ],” said Sieyes, “am a Republican, 
but no Revolutionist.” 

« ],” said Talleyrand, “ am a Revo- 
lutionist, but no Republican.” 

‘* And what madeeither of you what 
he is ?” enquired Regnier ; ‘‘ ambition, 
disgust, or philosophy ?” 





(Sept. 
«‘ J was neglected in my profession,” 
was the answer of Sieyes. ‘I saw 
triflers and time-servers put over m 
head. I felt that I was already co 
fined, and must die there, unless I had 
strength to break a hole for fresh air. 
I began, and found the work more 
amusing than I thought; I determined 
to break the whole coffin. In short, [ 
wrote my pamphlet Qu’est ce’ que le 
Tiers Etat. 1 looked at my own work 
as it lay on my table; and I must ac- 
knowledge I looked at it with surprise 
—the vanity of authorship was not the 
motive. I felt my own language like 
the language of a stranger, and lieard 
it like the sound ofatrumpet. I had 
converted myself—what might it not 
be in the eyes of France, then mad- 
dening? It was the very song of re- 
volution, for a people that were at that 
moment longing only for the music 
and the words. I showed the manu- 
script to my friend the Duc de Biron, 
He was more struck with it even than 
I had been. ‘ You have the thun.- 
derbolt in your hand; you must bea 
Jove,’ said he; ‘I had rather be a 
comfortable Canon,’ was my answer. 
* Well, we' shall see.’ He took the 
pamphlet in his hand, and showed it 
to the pine minister. De Brienne 
glanced over it, advised me to burn it 
without delay, and desired me to pre- 
sent myself at his next levee. I congra- 
tulated myself on my success in fright- 
ening a prime minister, and spent the 


‘day in dreaming of purple and fine 


linen for life.” 

*‘ What good genius rescued you 
from the calamity of spending ten 
thousand livres a-year?” asked Reg- 
nier, as he glanced at the meagre 
frame of the Abbé. 

The fortunate folly of the Arch- 
bishop. Rank was then curiously at- 
tained in France, De Brienne, when 
an abbé, had distinguished himself by 
the ardour of his sonnets to the declin- 
ing beauties of Madame. de Pompa- 
dour. For this he had been made a 
bishop. He was next discovered to 
be one of the most capital billiard 
players at Versailles. For this he 
was made an archbishop. He was 
now in the high-road of preferment, 
wrote charades for the ladies of 
honour, songs for the private re-unions 
of Trianon, and epigrams on Neckar. 
As they could not make him a pope, 
they made him prime minister of 
France. I went to his levee; but he 
was busy with some great lords, and 
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assed mé by. I went a second time. 
He was busy with great lords again, 
and again passed me by. I resolved 
that no man living should insult me a 
third time; and on his next levee, 
instead of presenting myself to be 
passed by, I sent him the first copy of 
my pamphlet that came from the 
press—a thing which he could not 
pass by. I had now launched my 
thunderbolt, and it crushed him. In 
a week he was no longer minister. 
The flame spread ; it awoke France ; 
it blazed round the throne; and it 
tore up the foundations of the church. 
I am poor, but Iam revenged; I am 
known, and I shall not be forgotten.” 
“J,” said Talleyrand, * had to 
complain, not of man, but of nature— 
not of the world, but of my wet nurse. 
She let me fall on the ground one 
day, and.thus, in my cradle, decided 
my eareer for life. A broken limbin 
France is worse than a broken cha- 
racter. I wished to be a soldier; but 
I was considered good for nothing, 
and was therefore made a priest, I 
never liked my calling, and therefore 
I rejoiced in the prospect of change. 
I was made a bishop, for which I was 
unfit. I am now a member of the 
Assembly ; and it depends upon my- 
self to show whether I am fitted for a 
legislator.” 

«‘ The career is bold, the road broad, 
and the prize incomparable ; but may 
not the Revolution have reached its 
height already? May it not go down 
as it rose, and leave the land in total 
darkness?’ asked Regnier. 

“ No,” said Talleyrand; “ it is 
already a fixed star. It has taken its 
position. It can neither rise nor set 
for ever.” 

“ It is a comet,” said Sieyes ; 
‘* clowns wonder at its blaze, and fools 
think that its tail is come to set the 
world on fire: Yet itis harmless, how- 
ever splendid ; it is within the laws of 
the system ; it will fulfil its course, and 
then pass away and be unthought of 
for five hundred years to come. All 
republics have done the same.” 

* It is neither! Iam beginning to 
open my eyes,” exclaimed Regnier, 
with great emotion.. “ It is a torch 
that will be given from the hand of 
the philosopher into the band of the 
politician, and by him into the hand of 
the mob ; by themit will be flung upon 


‘the church, the throne, and the as- 


sembly, Its blaze will ascend; the 
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fame and the fortunes of France will 
swell the conflagration, until it is 
quenched in blood. Its last spark 
will be trampled out by the heel of 
the soldier.” His words were deliver- 
ed with involuntary energy. 

The group were silent for a few 
minutes. They walked forward with- 
out a word te the spot where they 
were to part; there they paused: 

‘“* Regnier, you are no patriot ; but 
you are a philosopher,” said Sieyes. 

* Regnier, you are no patriot ; but 
you are a prophet,” said Talleyrand, 
They part:d; and from that hour. the 
three never met again. 

Time advanced rapidly. Regnier 
had become a member of the famous 
club of the Cordeliers. His singular 
zeal made him soon distinguished, 
He was in the midst of one of his 
proudest orations.on the day when 
the startling intelligence of the march 
of the Duke of Brunswick across the 
frontier, at the head of 140,000 men, 
was brought to the sitting. He suds 
denly abandoned the topic on which 
he had been speaking. He displayed 
the resources of a nation determined 
to resist ; the feebleness of an invader, 
the misery of chains, the glories or 
freedom. The crowd listened with 
fixed admiration, or burst into unani- 
mous applause. Inthe midst of one 
of those acclamations, a single, deep, 
but powerful voice cried out—* Bruns- 
wick is the butcher; but who gave 
him the axe?” « The King!” was 
the universal.roar. The voice was 
Danton’s, and from that hour all was 
decided. The guillotine was to go- 
vern. 

All the rest is quickly told: At 
midnight the tocsin rang. At six in 
the morning the Sections took post 
with their cannon in front of the Tuil-. 
leries. Regnier’s fancy, inflamed by 
the constant excitement of the time, 
was filled with the impression that the 
only hope of repelling the invasion 
which thus threatened a free people, 
was the power of compelling the sove- 
reign to join the nation against the 
invaders, A royal declaration, the 
dismissal of ministers clearly ineapa- 
ble of guiding the state, and a royal 
command to Brunswick and his hus- 
sars to retire, were to be accomplished 
only by a‘display of the national force 
in the presence of theking. The Revo- 
lution had, till now, been a revolution 
of the bureau—it was now to be a re- 
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volution of the field. Regnier was 
chosen by acclamation to head the 
march of the Fauxbourg St Antoine, 
which had constantly taken the lead, 
and now sent a column of fifteen thou- 
sand men. The St Marceau sent ten 
thousand. Column on column rolled 
along. He had chosen France as his 
country, and he was pledged to her 
regeneration. 

The palace exhibited a force capable 
of making a victorious resistance, or, 
in the worst event, of inflicting a ter- 
rible retaliation. Eight hundred of 
the royal Swiss guard were drawn up 
in front of the Tuilleries. The gre- 
nadiers of several battalions of the 
national guard formed line with the 
Swiss ; and the windows of the palace 
were crowded with nobles, personal 
friends, and attendants of the royal 
family, armed, and determined to re- 
sist to the last moment. The sight 
checked the bravado of the heads of 
the insurrection; and Regnier had 
searcely ordered his cannon to be 
brought forward, and his musketeers 
to form, when an order came from the 
Committee at the Hotel de Ville, to 
attempt the removal of the Swiss, by 
negotiation with the king. Regnier 
received the order with an indignant 
smile, and in the fever of the moment 
was about to rush to the charge ; but 
the deputies insisted on his compliance, 
and on his accompanying them to the 
royal presence. 

He dismounted, and led the way. 
It was the first time that he had en« 
tered the palace since his democratic 
fervour. He had seen it in its glory: 
the contrast now was extreme. The 
stairs and galleries were crowded with 
a multitude of men and women of rank, 
equally helpless, and all equally ex- 
pecting massacre. The architectural 
beauty of this vast pile was defaced by 
neglect and the rudeness of the Pa- 
risian mobs, which had lately pene- 
trated the saloons: the paintings were 
torn down, and the sculptures muti« 
lated—all was ominous of royal ruin. 
Regnier, though full of the exultation 
of Republicanism, was not a Vandal, 
and he inly regretted that liberty 
should be so much of the barbarian. 
But it was when he reached the royal 
presence that he felt the true change. 
The deputation, forcing their way to 
the spot where sat the royal family, 
encircled by a few of their guards, 
began the delivery of their message. 
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Regnier’s eyes were fixed on the 
group of royalty and sorrow; the 
king, harmless and helpless; the dau- 
phiness, a pale but noble countenanced 
girl, deeply aware of the terrors 
round her, yet calm; the dauphin, 
still a child, but intelligent and grace- 
ful. But it was the queen who fixed 
every eye, and whose superiority of 
character deserved, in that hour of 
fearful trial, to fix the eyes of the 
world. He had seen her, in her days 
of brilliancy, the sovereign—he saw 
her now, in the day of humiliation, 
and regarded her as the first of human 
beings. Her handsome countenance, 
though pale and worn, had been ele- 
vated by the strong emergencies of 
her time ; and the mixture of feminine 
sensibility with heroic grandeur invest- 
ed her, to Regnier’s quick imagination, 
with something almost supernatural. 
The deputation delivered their mes- 
sage, and turned to withdraw; Reg- 
nier continued gazing on this exalted 
and unhappy woman. They left the 
saloon, and Regnier remained. The 
increasing tumult of the Sections, im- 
patient for the attack, was heard be- 
low ; and the name of their favourite 
chief, Regnier, was loudly called. But 
his mind had undergone a revulsion. 
In that moment the sight of fallen 
greatness, and of noble beauty undone, 
had changed his whole spirit, and he 
felt as if a new existence had begun 
within him. He threw himself at the 
queen’s feet, pressed her hand to his 
lips, and offered his life to her service. 
While the whole circle gazed in astou- 
ishment at this striking conversion, 
Regnier advanced to the balcony, took 
the tricolored cockade from his hat, 
threw off his tricolored scarf,:his sabre 
and pistols, and flung the whole into 
the square ; then, turning to the garde 
du corps, asked for a musket, and took 
his stand among them. A smile from 
the unhappy Marie Antoinette, showed 
that she had seen this gallant act of 
devotion, and it bound the noble pro- 
selyte1o her cause for ever. 

But there was no further time for 
royal gratitude. The whole body of 
the Sections rushed into the Place du 
Carousel, and commenced a heavy fire 
upon the troops. It was answered by 
volleys from the Swiss, and a continual 
discharge from the palace windows. 
The populace staggered under the fire, 
and, after a severe loss, fell back. 
Regnier’s military coup d’wil saw the 
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decisive moment, and called out to the 
troops to charge. They hesitated: he 
rushed from the casement, was in the 
court in an instant, and with a royal 
flag waving in his hand, threw himself 
forward into the midst of the rebels. 
But his noble effort was misunderstood 
in the confusion. The few who fol- 


lowed him fell into disorder ; and the 
multitude, pressed by fresh reinforce- 
ments pouring in from the city, rushed 
again upon the devoted Swiss. The 
fire now became terrible. 


Cannon 
and musketry poured a perpetual 
blaze against the troops, and the 
casements. All was shouts, impre- 
cations, groans of the wounded, and 
the roar of artillery. At length one 
shout, which seemed to tear the hea~ 
vens, told that the great gate of the 
palace was forced; and the thousands 
and ten thousands of the armed popu- 
lace poured in with irresistible fury. 
Regnier, wounded and trampled in the 
general conflict, tore his way through 
the mass of bayonets, axes, and pikes, 
towards the saloon where he had last 
seen the royal family. With an effort 
which nearly exhausted his remaining 
strength, he reached the spot; but they 
were gone! A scream at the next 
moment pierced his ear, and he saw a 
group of the mob dragging a female 
along the gallery, apparently to fling 
her from one of the casements. He 
plunged into the crowd, and with one 
blow of his sabre severed the arm of a 
gigantic ruffian who had grasped her 
by the hair. He caught one glance 
of her countenance as she fell in his 
arms, and from that moment all dis 
appeared from his eyes. He felt a 
sensation like death, and heard no 
more. 
* * * * 

He awoke at last. How long he had 
slept he knew not; but the air that 
breathed round him was cool and 
fragrant, and the sounds of battle 
were no longer in his ears. He at- 
tempted to move, but he found his 
limbs singularly feeble; he made an 
effort to speak, but it was painful, 
and he gave it over; but as he opened 
his eyes, they fell on a mirror which 
showed him his face pale as death, 
greatly emaciated, and with a deep 
sear on his forehead. Recollection 
came slowly, but it came, and he 
looked round him ; he was in a small 


but elegant chamber; he made a 
struggle to rise, and looked from the 
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casement; below him lay a large ex- 
tent of lovely gardens, a broad river, 
spreading like a sheet of silver beyond; 
and the whole crowned with a distant 
view of ramparts, noble buildings, 
and gilded spires, This was not 
Paris! To what new world had he 
been carried? On what wings had 
he flown? His memory at length 
returned. He was in the loveliest 
portion of the noblest city of Ger. 
many. Before him were Scheenbrun, 
the Danube, Vienna! Never was 
dreamer more entranced. But, when 
he turned, before him was at once the 
source and the interpreter of the 
mystery—Catharena Zadorinsky, lean- 
ing on the arm of the Prince, her 
uncle. She looked lovelier than ever. 
He was overwhelmed, and attempted 
to make his apologies. 

‘Count de Walstein,” said the 
Prince, *‘ Catharena has told me of 
the service which you rendered to her 
in that city of barbarians. It was 
immeasurable; and we have found 
ourselves only too happy in the op- 
portunity to repay only a small part 
of the obligation. You are now in 
my palace, which I beg you to con- 
sider as perfectly at your service while 
you think proper.” 

** Monsieur Regnier,”’ said Catha- 
rena, approaching him with a smile, 
“ probably regrets that he saved the . 






. life of an aristocrat; but his recovery 


was the only thing wanting to our 
pleasure; and now we must leave 
him to hi meditations.” 

«* Princess,” exclaimed De Wal. 
stein, “let the name of Regnier be 
forgotten with his frenzy. I feel 
like one emerged from the tomb. .My 
life is due to your care. It would 
now be worthless without your friend- 
ship.” 

Explanations followed. The sud. 
den abandonment of Vienna by the 
Count had excited universal surprise ; 
but all enquiry was found to be hope- 
less ; and after the wonder of a week 
it died away. But there was one to 
whom it was a source of deeper 
anxiety ; and she brooded over it 
with feelings of that strange and 
sleepless interest which she had felt 
for the first time, and which have 
prompted half the wildest or noblest 
actions of human kind. She remera- 
bered Tarare; and when she heard 
that an extraordinary man, of whom 
none knew the origin or the country, 
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had started to the foremost rank of 
popular admiration in Paris; that his 
enthusiasm was of the loftiest order, 
his imagination a flame, and his elo- 
quénce a rapture, she became more 
and more corivineed that she had dis« 
covered the fugitive. She found the 
family of the Austrian ambassador 
returning to France, and became the 
* guest of her unhappy relative, the 
daughter of Maria Theresa.. But 
public events had become so trying at 
this period, that all her feelings were 
absorbed in the perils of the royal 
family. The name of Regnier was 
even a source of bitter disappointment 
to her; for she never heard it pro- 
nounced in the éircle of the Court but 
With some indignatit remark at his 
power over the populace, and his fatal 
tise of that power. On the terrible 
10th of August, she had determined 
to abandon Pais, and was in the act 
of setting out to returns hopeless and 
heart.sick, to Germany, when the sight 
of the Seetions marching to the assault 
of the palace, made her resolve to 
stay and perish with the Queen. She 
saw from the balcony Regnier riding 
at the head of his terrible column, 
and recognised him at once. In the 
agony of the moment, she longed that 
it might be her last.- All doubt was 
now at anend. Seeing, with the quick 


sagacity of woman, that the monarchy - 


was lost; she was approaching the 
foyal apartments to share the fate of 
its inmates, when the armed multitude 
burst in. All that followed passed 
before her eyes with the rapidity, but 
the confusion, of a vision. She saw 
a tumult; she heard fierce voices ; 
she saw dreadful visages; and from 
the midst of them all she saw the still 
more dreaded Regnier spring forward 
and kneel at the royal feet. The 
rest was all struggle, firing, the sight 
of slaughter, and the sounds of the 
dying. Rescued by De Walstein, 
Regnier no more, she had fainted in 
the throng of massacre ;.and when she 
opened her eyes, found herself flung 
among a mass of dead, with her 
rescuer insensible by her side. 

“I thought you past away from the 
goods and evils of this earth,” said 
Catharena ; “yet I will acknowledge 
that, believing myself to be only 
awaiting the next dagger of the mob 
to follow you, I felt a weight taken 
from my heart, by knowing that you 
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died in the cause of loyalty; that 
you were the Hungarian noble once 
more ; and that, with your last breath, 
you had abjured the infatuation of 
popular fame.” 

*‘ That infatuation was your un 
eonscious work, Catharena,” said De 
Walstein. ‘I found myself irresiste 
ibly devoted to you from the _ first 
memorable evening of our meeting in 
the Imperial palace. The passion 
which lost Mark Antony the world, 
threw me first into despair, and then 
into frenzy. In Vienna I must be 
hopeless. In Paris I might achieve 
a new rank, unthought of by the 
haughty policy of my country. If I 
erred, it was for you. I resolved to 
be distinguished. The passion for 
power never was fed by such magni- 
ficent stimulants as in France. The 
throne would have fallen of itself; 
and the bold hands that combined to 
plunder it, scarcely more than antici- 
pated the work of time. I bound 
myself never to come into your pre- 
sence—never to write, speak, nor, if 
possible, think of you—until I could 


come possessing the highest rank of. 


successful enterprise, and lay my 
trophies at the feet of the only woman 
whom I ever truly loved. But the day 
of the Tuileries changed me at once; 
and this sear on my forehead, from 
the knife of the ruffian from whom I 
rescued you, is my only trophy of the 
Revolution. I could not have a 
prouder one—” 

** And now,” said the general, * that 
we may not be denounced by some of 
the police spies for a conspiracy against 
Prince Metternich or the Emperor of 
the Moon, I think that we had better 
separate for the night. Story-telling 
is not quite 4 matter of impunity on 
this side of the Alps, any more than 
it is on the other. But if you wish 
to confirm the facts, you have only to 
ride over with me to-morrow morning 
to Chateau Erlach, exactly three 
leagues off, where you shall have 
hunting for a week, or for a month, 
if you like. I will show half-a dozen 
as fine girls and boys as any in the 
Austrian dominions, with as handsome 
a mother at the head of them; and if 
you are not content with seeing the 
Princess Catharena Zadorinski, I will 
show you General Count de Wal- 
stein.” 
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My Dear Sir,—The first-fruits of 
all my ideas are due to Maga, as the 
kind patroness of my schemes and 
studies. Encouraged by her favour I 
have been induced more earnestly 
than evér te consider the connexion 
of legal principles with life and litera- 
ture; and, after much research and 
reflection, have arrived at the disco- 
very of this important truth, éhat in 
most of the greatexamples of fictitious 
narrative, the cardinal points of inter- 
est turn mainly upon questions of law. 

I intend, in the present letter, at 
once to illustrate this position, and to 
furnish a prospectus of future specu- 
Jations of the same kind, by examin- 
ing briefly, upon the best principles of 
jurisprudence, the foundation of the 
story of the Iliad. I do not here al- 
lude to the question between Paris 
and Menelaus in relation to Helen, 
although that matter deserves the best 
attention of a jurist, as an important 
chapter in ancient practice, regarding 
a description of injuries for which re< 
paration is now obtained in a shorter 
and more satisfactory way. But I 
refer to the proper subject of the Iliad, 
as a poem employed in celebrating the 
wrath of Achilles. I affirm that the 
circumstances out of which the story 
thus springs are chiefly to be viewed 
as involving a legal question, and I 
add, that the interest of the event-and 
the excellence of the epic, bear an 
exact proportion to the importance 
and difficulty of the points of law 
which are so raised. 

The facts of the case may be short- 
ly stated:—The Greeks, while en- 
gaged in the siege of Troy; having 
taken by storm some of the neighbour- 
ing towns, obtain possession of a large 
amount of plunder; including, among 
other articles, an assortment of ladies. 
A division of the spoil ensues, in 
which Agamemnon receives Chryseis 
as his share, or part of his share, the 
rest of the females being distributed 
among the other heroes, Achilles, 
Ajax, Nestor, ke. Théreafter a mor- 
tal pestilence, probably cholera, 
breaks out in the Grecian army, 
which, it is ascertained, proceeds from 
the displeasure of Apollo for the re- 
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tention of Chryseis, who is the daugh« 
ter of his priest ; whereupon Aga- 
memnon, acting on the declared 
principle of promoting the common 
benefit, 


Bsdrow’ ey@ Aaov coov spepttvat, n amo= 
AsoDucs, 

surrenders Chryseis to her father, 

without ransom or reward. Quid ju-- 

vis as to Agamemnon’s claim of re- 

compense from the other Greeks ofi ac- 

count of the loss thus sustained by him? 

It will at once be seen that this 
question is equally difficult and ini-. 
portant. . The difficulty, as usual, 
proceeds from the conflict of opposing 
principles, each of which is undenia 
ably correct within certain, debatable 
limits, and each of which, if found ap- 
plicable, will be decisive of the ques- 
tion. 

1. On the one hand, there is the 
principle embodied in the maxim, Res 
perit domino, a thing perishes to its 
owner ; or, in other words, the owner 
of an article is the party who must 
suffer by its loss, There is no doubt 
that if my horse or house is aeciden- 
tally destroyed, even when lent to a 
friend, the loss is mine. The allot- 
ment. of Chryseis to Agamemnon, 
transferred to him the periculum or 
risk of any event by which she might 
be carried off. Previously indeed to 
a division, and while she and the other 
articles of booty were iz medio, the 
risk was with the whole body of the 
Greeks, who had a common property 
in the total undivided spoil. But.as 
soon as a division was effected, that 
act, by passing the property of the 
lady to the leader of the army, sub- 
jected him also to the consequences of 
any sontingency: which might affect 
his prize. From that time forward he 
had exclusive right to the emoluments 
and advantages which might result 
from the chattel; and was bound, as 
the counterpart of this privilege, to 
bear the burden of its eventual loss or 
depreciation. Agamemnon speaks in 
high terms of the epy« or accomplish. 
ments of Chryseis, which, probably, 
consisted mainly in her skill in worsted 
work, and he had threatened her fas 
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ther, that as she advanced in life she 

should be kept chiefly at work as a 

hand-loom operative. 

“leroy EMO OMEVNY, HOLL EMLOVAL HOS LYTIOW TEL. 

In daily labours of the loom employ’d, 

Or doom’d to deck the bed she once en* 
joy'd. 

As it cannot be questioned that the 
King of men would have had the whole 
profits or benefits arising from the dis- 
posal or use of the articles so manu- 
factured, without any accountability 
to the Greeks for the amount received, 
so he was the sole party to suffer from 
the untoward result of his speculation. 
Cujus est commodum ejus debet esse 
incommodum. 

2. But there is another recognised 
principle of law which militates against 
the application of these views. It is 
a tule that recompense or contribu- 
tion is due where a loss is sustained 
for the purpose and with the effect of 
producing benefit to another person, 
or toacommunity. This is the foun- 
dation of the Lex Rhodia de jactu, or 
law of general average in the case of 
jettison ; and it extends to many ana- 
logous cases. The distinction between 
the range of this principle and theneigh- 
bouring territory, belonging to the 
rule of res perit domino, may in general 
be easily defined. If my goods, being 
on board of ship, are washed into the 
sea during a storm, it is I that suffer, 
But if, while these goods are no more 
in danger than the goods of others, a 
resolution is adopted to throw my pro- 
perty overboard to lighten the ship 
for the common safety, there is no 
doubt that contribution takes place, 
and that an average must be struck 
apportioning the loss among all con- 
cerned. Now it might be strongly con- 
tended here, that as the Greeks were 
all sailing in the same boat, and as 
Chryseis was thrown overboard for 
the general behoof, and so as to bene- 
fit the whole crew, Agamemnon was 
not to be the sole sufferer, but was 
entitled to indemnification from those 
who, without any immediate personal 
sacrifice, participated in the beneficial 
result. Agamemnon was, no doubt, 
exposed to the risk ef Chryseis per- 
ishing individually by the plague, or 
in any other way in which she might 
be accidentally affected ; and he could 
not, in such an event, have claimed 
compensation. But the case is more 
favourable for his demand where she 
is not lost accidentally, but surrendered 
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deliberately ; and where the object is 
not specially to benefit her owner, but 
to save the whole army from injury. 
3. But then again, it is not clear 
that this principle of contribution, as 
in the case of jettison, is properly ap- 
plicable to the question in hand. It 
must be carefully considered whether 
Agamemnon and Chryseis are truly 
in the supposed situation of a mer- 
chant and his goods on board of ship 
in a storm, so as to be within reach 
of the rule contended for. There is 
certainly one specialty which raises a 
puzzle in the case, and which must be 
cleared away, or shown to be unim- 
portant, before the analogy can fully 
hold. Chryseis in this case was the 
sole cause of the storm, which she is 
thrown overboard to elude. We have 
as yet had no principle or authority 
which disposes of this peculiarity. In 
the cases previously figured, there was 
no connexion between the danger im- 
pending, and the property sacrificed ; 
at least, that property was in no way 
implicated in the origin of the danger. 
It is not in consequence of any part 
of the cargo being on board, that the 
winds and waves are induced to assail 
a vessel; nor is there in the elements 
a desire to get possession of one com. 
modity more than another. But here 
Agamemnon or his merchandise was 
as a kind of Jonas in the ship, and 
scarcely therefore in the same favour- 
able condition as the rest of the crew 
and cargo. This consideration might 
make a material alteration on the state 
of the question. I do not, in this 
view, remember any precise case in 
point, nor is the situation likely to 
occur often in real business. Equity, 
however, affords grounds for oppo- 
sing any contribution in such cireum- 
stances. - To take a fanciful, or per- 
haps a fabulous illustration, it seems 
pretty certain that, if various animals 
in company with a beaver were shot 
at by hunters, with an exclusive view 
to what the beaver could alone supply, 
the species of jettison which is said to 
be performed by that quadruped in 
such an emergency would not entitle 
him to come against his neighbours 


to make up the loss thus sustained. . 


It may be plausibly argued, that 
Agamemnon was in an analogous 
position, and that he could have no 
claim for indemnification of a loss, 
which became necessary to avert the 
ruin which he and his property had 
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brought upon the community. In- 
deed, it might be said that those who 
had already suffered by the pestilence, 
or their widows and families, had a 
good claim of damages against him as 
the cause of the mischief. 

4. To all which, however, it might 
be rejoined, on the part of Agamem- 
non, that the specialty here founded 
on made no difference on the case, or 
if it did, had a tendency rather to 
strengthen than to exclude his claim. 
It could not be seriously maintained 
that Agamemnon was personally re- 
sponsible for the consequences of 
Chryseis’s detention ; and indeed the 
allusion to such a liability only showed 
the weakness of the argument on the 
part of the Greeks. He might have 
been so liable if any culpability had 
attached to him; but this was not the 
case,—or if there was culpability, it 
was of a kind that could not be pleaded 
by these parties, who had been jointly 
concerned in the transactions by which 
Chryseis was made captive, and were 
equally implicated in the cause, as they 
had been in the consequences, of Apol- 
lo’s interference. It seemed, more- 
over, to be implied in the division of 
the spoil, that Agamemnon received 
Chryseis from the Greeks with a war- 
ranty that she was free from any pe- 
culiar defect of title, or from any 
latent danger attending her detention. 
At least, in the event of any such defect 
or danger unexpectedly emerging, 
the whole matter was liable to be 
opened up, and a restitutio in integrum 
must take place as far as practicable. 
It was out of the question that an indix 
vidual should suffer the whole amount 
of a loss which was the result of the 
joint actings, and calculated to secure 
the joint benefit of the whole society. 

It will be seen that other arguments 
would here come into play, such as 
the plea that there is no contribution 
in tort, or that the loss suffered by one 
of several wrongdoers gives him no 
claim of recompense against his com- 
rades. But to these matters it is suf- 
ficient generally to allude. 

It must be confessed that the whole 
question thus raised resolves itself 
into some of the prettiest points of law 
that ever emptied a client’s pocket ; 
and I am sure that the slight sketch 
which I have given of them must have 
contributed to raise even your own 
exalted opinion of Homer’s ability. 
It thus appears that he was as great 
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in jurisprudence as he was in every 
other department. So nicely and skil- 
fully have the scales been adjusted in 
the case we have been considering, 
that I confess I feel it almost impossible 
to tell on which side the balance in- 
clines. My own leaning, on the 
whole, is in favour of Agamemnon ; 
and I am disposed to think that this 
also was the view taken by old Mzo- 
nides himself. At least it appears to 
me that, with that admirable judgment 
and knowledge of nature which are 
peculiarly his own, he proceeds imme- 
diately to put Agamemnon as far in 
the wrong as he has hitherto been in 
the right, so as, in this way, to divide 
both the truth and the error of the 
case between the parties, and to pre- 
serve that sympathy for each which 
was essential to the interest of his 
story. 

Agamemnon, I have said, appears to 
me to have been well founded in his ge- 
neral plea; but he is wholly mistaken 
when he comes to carry it out in de« 
tail. Supposing him‘entitled to com- 
pensation for the loss of Chryseis, he | 
had no right to seize upon the goods 
of Achilles, or of any individual, to 
satisfy his claim. He could only ask, 
on his own principles, that a general 
average should be struck, and that 
each of the parties benefitted should 
pay his proportion. It is clear, in the 
same way, that Agamemnon himself 
must have berne a share of the loss ; 
so that, in any view, he had a right not 
to the full value of the lady—but only 
to that value, minus his own propor- 
tion of it. This, however, and all 
other nice questions of adjustment of 
the average, are perhaps fitter for a 
broker’s books of business, than for an 
epic poem, and in avoiding them as 
he has done, our sagacious bard has 
served several purposes at the same 
time. 

It must, in conclusion, be confessed 
that there is not more of skill and inge- 
nuity shown in raising these various 
questions of law, than of eloquence and 
ability in discussing them. Avoiding 
any pedantic or technical expressions, 
the principles at issue are sufficiently 
developed for all the purposes of poe- 
try, and the leading speeches are ex~ 
tremely satisfactory. The splendid 
military talents of Achilles, as, till 
lately in the case of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, have tended unduly to obscure 
the lustre of his intellectual powers, 
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and it will here be found that he has 

handled several of the points in the 

most masterly manner. I certainly 

condemn, as much as Plato himself 

has done, some of the language which 

Achilles employs towards Agamem- 

non on the oceasion, such as the very 

libellous line— 

OsvoBagss, xvves omar’ txov, xegcdiny 
D sraPoro 

**©© monster! mix’d of insolence and 
fear, 

Thou dog in forehead, and in heart a 
deer.” ” 


But for this strength of expression, 
an apology must be sought in the 
manners of the age. And how nobly 
has the hero pleaded the rights of pri- 
vate property in the following passage, 
enforcing them at the same time by 
some considerations, which, though 
not strictly pertinent, would at least be 
calculated to have much weight with 
a jury. 

** What gen’rous Greek, obedient to thy 
word, 
Shall form an ambush, or shall lift the 
sword ? 
What cause have I to war at thy decree ? 
The distant Trojans never injured me: 
To Phthia’s realms no hostile troops they 
led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike coursers fed ; 
Far hence removed, the hoarse-resound- 
ing main, 
And walls of rocks, secure my native 
reign, 
Whose fruitful soil luxuriant harvests 
grace, 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we sail’d, a voluntary throng, 
T’avenge a private, not a public wrong: 
What else to Troy th’ assembled nations 
draws, 
_ But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's 
' cause ? 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deserve, 
Disgraced and injured by the man we 
serve ? 
And darest thou threat to snatch my prize 
away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful 
day ? 
A prize as small, O tyrant! match’d with 
thine, 
As thy own actions, if compared to mine. 
Thine in each conquest is the wealthy 
prey, 
Though mine the sweat and danger of the 
day. 
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Some trivial presents to my ships I bear, 

Or barren praises pay the wounds of 
war.” 

As observed, if I remember right, 
in the best criticisms on Homer that 
have ever appeared, Pope has here 
omitted the beautiful force of the 
original reference to Achilles’s own 

rize, the oAsyov +e Psdoy te But 
in other respects he has well rendered 
the passage; and with deference to 
much that has been said on the sub- 
ject, I doubt whether any one has yet 
surpassed Pope as a translator of the 
Iliad. His translation is, at least, the 
most readable that we possess, and 
an unreadable translation of Homer 
must, of all others, be the most unlike 
the original. 

I now, sir, dismiss this subject, with 
an attempt to embody in verse the 
views that might have been taken of 
the question we have now examined, 
if it had been professionally argued 
and formally decided. As a compli- 
ment to the native country of Maga, 
I adopt the language and machinery 
of the law of Scotland. 

AcaMEMNoN ¥. AcuILLEs and OruERrs. 
Report the case, O heavenly Muse, 

In which Atrides, King of Men, 

In Themis’ Court the Greeks pursues ; 

(O for the Bard’s.or Baron’s* pen !) 
Claiming another blooming beauty, 

Or else a further share of booty, 

Equal in value to Chryseis. 

The ground on which he puts his plea is, \ 
That he the lady has restored \ 

To save these same defenders’ bacon, 
And so is left at bed and board 

Quite solitary and forsaken. 

On this account he asks decree 

Finding the said defenders bound 
All conjunctly and severally— 

Damages claim’d — Ten Thousand 

Pound. 


Achilles then, for self and friends, 
Enters appearance, and defends. 
Assuming Agamemnon’s merit, 

Which he, for one, might well dispute, 
The maxim, domino res perit, 

Was quite enough to end the suit. 
Moreover, the pursuer’s data 
Could only found a claim pro rata. 


\ 
\} 
i 


For the pursuer then “twas said: 
The claim was clear as in rem versum ; 
The authorities, alive and dead, 
Were many—he would not rehearse 
"em: 





* Mr Baron Hume, whose excellent Reports have been lately published. 
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But would refer her Lordship back to 
The old ‘Lex Rhodia de jactu. 
Answer'd: that this is not a case 
Where the Lex Rhodia can have place. 
The loss for which this party’s suing, 
Is by a storm of his own brewing; 
Which binds him at his private cost, 
To pay for every thing that’s lost. 


Replied : no blame in this affair 
Can lie at Agamemnon’s charge ; 
Or if it does, *tis but a share 
Of what affects the Greeks at large. 
The case thus comes to one short point, 
Which seems decisive of the whole ; 
The blame and benefit are joint, 


The loss should therefore not be sole. 


Many more arguments were stated, 
And all the questions well debated. 
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But some strong language pass’d in Court, 
Which it is needless to report. 
Themis, who, not‘to judge at random, 
Made in the first place avizandum, 
Decided that the claim was good, 

For such a rateable percentage, 
As when the whole result was view'd, 

Would cover every man’s adyantage; 
But so far as the total sum 
Was ask’d from each in solidum,— 
Or the pursuer sought to seize 
Whichever lady he might please— 
Sustain’d Achilles’s defences, 
Assoilzied—and found no expenses. 
Yours ever, 
very gratefully, 
Leeuretus Lecror. 


Mounp Puace, t 
15th August 1840. 





THE VISIT TO THE LIONS. 


“ Her Majesty, struck with the great skill of Van Amburgh in managing 


those tremendous animals, expressed a wish to see them nearer; and aceord- 
ingly, after the audience had retired, she, with several of the ladies of the 
Court and the Lords in Waiting, came upon the stage.” — Newspaper 
paragragh. 


Scene, Drury-Lane Theatre — Time, Midnight. 


LION loquitur. 

So, the curtain Aas dropt, 

And Van Amburgh is gone: 
Well, for one night at least 

All our floggings are done. 
But, by Jove! here come women, 

And players, and pages, 
If I play twice a-night . 

I must strike for more wages. 


LIONESS. 

I wonder what brings 
All those odd people here ; 

All bowing and scraping, 
And looking so queer. 

I insist that they leave us 
Alone in our straw, 

Or I'll tell them my mind 
With a touch of my paw. 


LION. 
Yet the young ones are passable 
Smart-looking things, 
Though too slim for my taste— 
Too much giblets and wings. 
But they’ll plump up, and finish 
Their tonnage in time, 
And to wish for a change 
In our diet’s no crime, 


LIONESS, 
Lie still, you old dotard, 
And shut your fool's eyes ; 
Those flirts are tough morsels— 
So sleep, if you’re wise. 
Do you wish for a mouthful 
Of muslin and lace ; 
Ora tongue that would frighten 
The nose from your face ? 


LION. 

I must own, love, I feel 
An aversion to bones, 

I'm weary of sawdust 
And lying on stones. 

I'd but eat half-a dozen, 
My appetite's mild, 

'Tis but a bonne bouche, 
I'd begin by the child. 


LIONESS, 
By the child! why, you fool, 
By the ghost of my dam! 
Do you know who she is, 
With her favourite lamb ? 
’T were better you gulp’d 
All those bedchamber lords, 
And digested their breeches, 
Their bagwigs, and swords. 
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LION. 
Well, let me but sup, 

Just to send me to sleep, 
On that plump-visaged dangler 

Who looks like a sheep. 
He’s fat, full, and fifty, « 

He'll never be miss’d ; 
Besides, he’ll disburden 

The Queen’s civil list. 


LIONESS. 
Oh Africa! land of my heart, 
How I grieved, 

That I e’er from your dinners 
And suppers was thieved ; 
Where I lived on the choicest 

Of fat and of lean ; 
Now swallow’d a bullock, 
Now bolted a queen. 


LION. 
Or see that thin marquis 
Who shuffles along ; 
Now sporting a snuff-box, 
Now humming a song. 
A thing of bon ton, 
Who talks nonsense for bread ; 
With his purse like his heart, 
And his heart like his head. 


LIONESS. 
Pll pluck in with my paw 
That small thing in the hat, 
With the squeak of a weasel, 
The soul of a rat. 
Not a man in the nation 
Will wish to bring back, 
From the pit of my stomach, 
My little Lord Jack. 
LION. 
Yes, my dear, I’m quite wrong, 
And you're always quite right, 
Yet those girls are so rosy, 
Their shoulders so white, 
That I feel my heart melting— 
Now, don’t pull my ears— 
I’ve seen no such skins 
Since I lunch’d in Algiers. 
LIONESS. 
Why; you villain! What! flirting ? 
Pray look at these claws : 
Lie down in your den, 
Or I'll soon give you cause. 


So—you like maids of honour ! 
Look well to your hide— 

Sir, I have the same claws 
That I had when a. bride. 


LION. 
Well, I give up the question— 
My love, I knock under ; 
So spare me a peal 
Of the family thunder. 
Let the Bagwigs and Bedchambers- 
Prattle and laugh ; 
I’m resign’d, and had rather 
Eat sawdust by half. 


LIONESS. 

Have done with your nonsense ; 
Still licking your jaws 

At those girls— Why, you might 
As well dine upon straws. 


Grand Chorus of Lions, Tigers, and 
Panthers. 


And now, please your Majesty, 
Having display’d 
Such featsas throw all 
Human brutes in the shade ; 
Having caper’d such capers 
As put on the shelf 
Lord Normanby’s leg, 
Or the Premier himself ; 
Having bellow'd like Lansdowne, 
And fairly devour’d 
A meal that might almost 
Astonish Duke Howard ; 
Having growl'd like grim Morpeth, 
And lain on our back 
To be dragg’d by the paws 
Round our den, like Lord Jack ; 
Having shown to your ladies 
Our heads and our tails, 
We beg but one favour— 
Pray, knock down these rails. 
We'll be honest as Whigs 
When we get on the floor ; 
So pull down those bars, 
The Bar’s always a bore. 
We'll pluck out our teeth 
' And our talons—and then 
You'll have only to whistle us 
Back to our den. 
ARETINO. 
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Socrat qualities must be dear to 
mankind from the general regret which 
is felt when any one distinguished for 
them leaves the world. We can part 
with nine-tenths of what are called pub- 
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THE LATE JAMES SMITH. 


had established any kind of name in 
this rather private path to renown. A 
man may have considerable know< 
ledge, may have seen a great deal of 
the world, and may, besides, know well 


lic men, with a very moderate sense of “the ambition of figuring in the con~ 


their loss to the community. If the 
whole Treasury Bench were decimated 
to-morrow, we question if a tear the 
more would be shed in the circuit of 
the globe. We equally question whe- 
ther a very considerable mortality at 
the bar would occasion a national 
mourning; and we are fully convinced 
that many individuals who, from bust- 
ling and brawling in the service of 
the public and themselves,”’ have ac- 
quired a habit of thinking that the 
world could by no means go on with- 
out them, would, in twenty-four hours, 
be nowhere found recorded but in the 
parish register. *. 

But this was not the case with him 
whose name heads these pages. There 
were few men mixing in general so- 
ciety by whom he was not known, and 
fewer still by whom his easy plea- 
santry, his gentlemanly manners, and 
his unwearied good-humour, were not 
noticed as they deserved. James 
Smith was a wit ; yet we never remem- 
ber to have heard of his falling into 
the grand error of wits—sarcasm. 
Obviously awake to the follies round 
him, he was never severe ; nor did he 
ever attempt to reinforce his merri- 
ment by offences to propriety in any 


form. He never urged conversation, 


and never declined it. He was always 
ready with his remark or his repartee ; 
but the remark was never invidious, 
and the repartee never carried any 
personal sting. To those who have 
had many opportunities of meeting 
professed wits, and who have found 
them often the most uncertain, cap- 
tious, and peevish of mankind, the 
pleasantry of James Smith always 
formed a happy exception. He was 
among the best, because the safest 
and easiest, conversationist whom we 
ever remember to have seen. 

The talent of conversation is not 
quite so simple a thing as it is gene- 
rally conceived. Even in the exten- 
sive and varied circle of London 
society, there have not been half-a- 
dozen in the last half-century, who 


versational world, without the talents 
of a good conversationist. The late 
Sir James Mackintosh had all these— 
he had fluency of speech, and now and 
then brilliancy of conception. But he 
was given to talking over much—he 
often prosed alarmingly ; his anecdotes 
were from hacks, his sentences had 
the formality, with but seldom the 
point of Johnson, and his recitations 
of verse, which were frequent and ge- 
nerally of merciless length, showed 
that he had taken the trouble of 
preparing his memory for the occa- 
sion, and that he was determined not 
to have his trouble thrown away. 

« Conversation Sharpe,” as he 
was called, was amusing and clever. 
But he repeated himself. Novelty 
is essential, and his was soon exhaust- 
ed. The third time of meeting him 
was fatal to his charms. 

Rogers, the poet of Memory, has 
abundance of anecdote: but it lies 
chiefly among the dead and gone. 
The mention of Sheridan acts upon 
him with the effect of a match put to 
a firework. The composition goes off 
in a long succession of explosions, all 
of the diuest kind, until every ear is 
tired, and then the feu d'artifice, in 
every sense, drops dead to the ground, 
and every one flies from the racket 
case. , Yet he has mixed a good deal 
in society ; not the best, however ; for 
it has been chiefly with the set ga- 
thered round the table of Holland 
House, where people: are assembled 
for the declared purpose of talk, a 
process which makes every thing as 
formal as a parade in St James's 
Park, as sets men minuet-dancing in 
odes, epodes, and ‘ the last new tra- 
gedy,” and of course reduces all con- 
versation to the dregs of an article in 
the Edinburgh Review. What must 
be, for instance, the dying state of a 
conversation where the noble host has 
called on every body round the table 
to pull pencil and paper from his 
pocket, and write down on the spot 
the names of the ten most amusing 
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books that he had ever read! Andall 
those grown children have done the 
deed accordingly. A game at forfeits 
would have been rational, and a game 
at blind man’s buff profitable, to those 
sexagenarian diversions. 

_ Jekyll was a good converser, for he 
had wit ; though, as no man is per- 
fect, his wit was often pun, and there 
are some specimens of it on record 


Canning was often silent, sometimes* 


singularly so; melancholy, distract, 
and embarrassed; though, at other 
times, lively, innocent, and entertain- 
ing. Low spirits killed him at last, 
and robbed the country of an elegant, 
cultivated, and not ill-disposed public 
mind. 

Burke’s reputation belongs to the 
last century. Johnson said of him 


which are not to be mentioned to@that he “was always ready for talk, 


ears polite.” But the bar had made 
hini too professional. He talked too 
much of old judges and their senili- 
ties; and though always diverting, 
grew more barristerial, until he grew 
little more than a relic of himself, and 
disappeared into his nightgown and 
slippers, and was no more for this 
world. 
Canning was lively ; but he had not 
a fund of talk for all days. He had 
high spirits, but was uncertain; and 
there were times when, like Hamlet, 
he seemed to think the earth * flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,” and the sky 
a collection of pestilent vapours. The 
fluctuations of his public career might 
have, in some degree, accounted for 
this; for admirable as his House of 
Commons talents were, he never felt 
himself recognised as one of the na- 
tural possessors of power. His ob- 
scure origin and narrow income, alx 
ways placed him in the light of an 
adventurer before the very courteous, 
but very arrogant, aristocracy of Eng- 
land. 
If he got high office, it was always 
regarded by them as a piece of luck, 
pretty much like the luck of an ad- 
venturer who goes into a gaming- 
house with a shilling in his pocket, 
and comes out with a thousand pounds. 
It was all accounted for by the turn 
of the die. No man in public life 
was so often thrown off and thrown 
on. Even his final possession of the 
highest office, produced only a gaze of 
astonishment from his own party, an 
instant secession of every man of rank 
among them, and that explosion of 
aristocratic scorn, which blew him 
aver, singed and crippled as he was, 
into the ranks of the Whigs, who 
nursed his bruises until they smothered 
him. Want of birth may be com- 
eusated by great fortune, want of 
une by high birth; but want of 
both is fatal to ministerial eminence 
‘in England. 
But even in the midst of spciety, 


that he was never humdrum, that he 
spoke from the fulness of his mind.” 
All excellent preparations, but still 
wanting the finish of conversation. 
His fault was, that he * declaimed” 
in society ; he was rapid, abrupt, and 
altogether too “ political” for a mas- 
ter of conversation ; he frequently 
threw out fine ideas, but he was sel- 
dom happy in their expression. His 
excellence was with the pen in his 
hand. He then had time to contrast, 
arrange, and polish the beauty of his 
powerful conceptions. Of all the 
thinkers of England, living or dead, 
he was the most vivid, various, and 
imaginative. But this was the pro- 
duct of his desk ; there he carried his 
diamonds in the rough, and shaped 
and set them, until he offered them to 
the world flashing and sparkling, as 
no dealer in intellectual brilliants had 
ever exhibited them before. But 
Burke has left few conversational re- 
membrances distinguished for either 
happiness or pungency, for easy ele- 
gance or pointed splendour. 

Curran, the Irish barrister, had per- 
haps the highest conversational ability 
of any man Of his day. He certainly 
had astonishing wit. There are more 
showy conceptions of Curran on re- 
cord, than of any other man of his 
time or ours, and the period was re- 
markable for the animation and culti- 
yated elegance of its society. Devon- 
shire House and the Prince’s table 
were the centres round which perpe- 
tual pleasantry gathered; where a 
perpetual rivalry of wit was sustained ; 
and where political disappointments 
forced the associates to look for their 
resources: in sportive contempt and 
showy ridicule. As men are forced 
by the gloom and tempest without, to 
shut their doors, light eandles, and 
forget the inclemency of the night in 
double comfort and gaiety within—in 
those assemblages, alt men learned to 
adopt the tone, if they could not seize 
the spirit, of the hour. Charles Fox 
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became a wit for the time, and wrote 
epigrams ; Fitzpatrick turned poet, 
and wrote sentimental songs; Hare, 
Harding, Courtenay, and a crowd of 
those inferior names which float on 
the surface of gay society, and sink 
after the agitation of the day has 
passed — those motes in the sun. 
shine, of whose existence no one would 
have dreamed but for the casual en- 
trance of the beam, were all busy 
with their little lively contributions ; 
and the showy and good-natured 
Duchess; and the not less showy and 
good-natured Prince, received all like 
divinities, equally welcoming the in-~ 
cense streaming from golden wine, 
and the fragrance of the flower. 
Among orators, the professions, and 
public men in a body, there are now 
no conversationists of any repute. We 
live in degenerate days; and for our 
consolation, must only believe that we 
have found some other and better gifts 
in place of the old, or revert in our 
despair to the blue stocking of Lydia 
White, and those vigorous tea-givers, 
the Misses Berry. Lady Cork, too, 
rests at last. She gathers the flies of 
fashionable talk round her creamjug 
no more; she no longer lights her 
wax chandelier to bring fluttering 
round it all the bookworms, frans- 
formed into moths. She has given, 
for the last time in a hundred suc- 
cessive years, the funeral baked-meats 
of “dear Dr Goldsmith, and gay Mr 
Garrick, whose performance in a tie- 
wig, and the full uniform of a colonel 
of the guards, scarlet faced with blue, 
she always thought the most elegant 
thing in the world.” The oldest 
Sappho on earth, or under it, her 
ladyship gives neither dinner nor 
supper more; and men of wit and 
many idle hours walk about town, not 
knowing where to deposit either the 
one or the other—peace be to her tea- 
kettle, her album, and her tongue ! 
The poets have not succeeded much 
as conversationists. ‘Phey are gene- 
rally heavy, decorous, and silent men, 
not often thinking in company, yet 
not the more lively for their want of 
thought. In general, the only way 
to rouse a coterie of poets, is to start 
the topic of some furious Quarterly 
or Scotch review of somebody or 
other. The effect is sometimes like 
dropping a shell, with the fusee burn- 
ing, into a group of sleeping soldiers 
—every man who has any legs to 
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take care of, is on them at the instant ; 
but the effect sometimes, too, goes the 
same length in both instarices, and the 
parties run away. ; 

The late William Sotheby was a 
favourite every where. He was a 
man of fortune, without any of the 
airs belonging to the * landed inter- 
est”—a man of general literature, 
without pedantry—and a poet, todos 
without pressing his poetry on any 
one, unless after a considerable term 
of acquaintance. This rendered his 
old friendship somewhat formidable ; 
but it was seldom inflicted under an 
intercourse of four or five years; and 
by that time his bosom friends were 
sufficiently on their guard to escapes 
by very weak eyes, an habitual head: 
ache, an immediate engagement out 
of town, or some other ingenious 
expedient found effectual in previous 
cases of difficulty. Their escapes 
were, now and then, narrow enough. 

“ Take that tragedy home with 
you, and let me know your opinion of 
it as an old friend and an excellent 
critic, as I know you to be,” said an 
author to his visiter. The friend put 
it in his pocket, On their next meet- 
ing, ‘Have you read my tragedy? 
and what do you think of it?- I ask 
your candid opinion,” said the author. 
«“ The fact is, I have not read it yet, 
but intend to take the first opportu- 
nity,” said the old friend. “ Then 
lose no time, I beg; for if you think 
that it will answer for either the press 
or the stage, I have five more ready, 
of which you shall have the first read« 
ing, in preference to any man in 
England,” said the author. The old 
friend next day discovered that he 
had particular business at Paris or 
the Antipodes, and set off by the mail, 
returning the tragedy with a thousand 
regrets for its non-perusal. 

‘We shall not say to whom all this 
happened ; but from the moment that 
the story got wind, the word tragedy 
was enough to put all the old friends 
of the prolific author to flight, and he 
was forced to wait for the readers of 
another generation. 

Scott was a pleasant converser; 
easy, affable, and well furnished. In 
Scotland he must have been peculiarly 

leasing, from his nationality of topic. 
But England is not national ; its taste 
abjures locality; and the moment 
that an Irishman begins to tell Irish 
stories, or a Scotchman talks of either 
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Highlands or Lowlands, they listen to 
him only @s they would listen to 
a Welshman talking of Mertin or 
Owen Glendower. But Scott was 
always a favourite, from his natural 
civility and unwearied good humour. 
The late Lord Dudley was made to 
be a memorable man; but he was 
spoiled at nurse. From boyhood, he 
was what the provincials call cracked. 
He was not altogether mad, at least 
in the beginning of his career; but 
there were crevices in his cerebellum, 
through which external things stream- 
ed, like the street Jamps through the 
eracks in shutters, strongly confusing 
the lights within. He had mingled 
in all the odd society of all the 
countries of Europe—a sort of volun- 
tary exile in all the period of his 
youth, and picking up all odd kinds 
of knowledge, of which he never made 
the least use ; something in the style 
of those geologist ladies and gentle- 
men who ramble about Derbyshire, 
hammer in hand, filling their reticules 
and pockets with fragments of mica 
and lime, and learning just enough 
to chatter of primary and secondary 
formations, till all the world runs 
away from them and the topic to- 
gether. He lived upon a guinea a- 
day, or perhaps a shilling ; and after 
this preparation for the life of an Eng- 
lish legislator, returned to take upon 
himself the duties of a peerage, a 
great English landlord, and an estate 
of £75,000 a-year. To accumulate 
evil on evil, his friend Canning in« 
duced him to load his brain with the 
burden of office; and this crazy and 
curious hypochondriac came forth to 
mankind as secretary for foreign af- 
fairs. But the farce was too soon a 
tragedy. Poor Dudley grew wild, 
talked, did, and dreamed all kinds of 
eccentricities ; threw up office—threw 
up the world after it ; and, after hold- 
ing imaginary conversation, often of 
the cleverest order, with Julius Cesar 
and Jack the painter, with Cleopatra 
and Madame de Staél, with Semira- 
mis and Lady Holland, he suddenly 
died, leaving a million of pounds ster- 
ling and lands unlimited to a cousin, 
and nothing to mankind. Vathek 
Beckford was a clever converser ; but 
this was fifty yearsago. He was then 
clever in every thing. The finest 
musician, the most general linguist, 
the most scientific connoisseur, and the 
most brilliant romance-writer of his 


day. He has since disappeared, aban- 
doning the faculty of speech : he shut 
himself up for twenty years in the 
midst of a desert in Wiltshire, which 
he converted into a park and a palace. 
He has since abandoned the solitude, 
and gone to Bath, to prove that he 
despises mankind as much in the city 
as in the wilderness. He towers over 
the city of vapour-baths and scandal, 
exchanges civilities with nothing but 
his King Charles’s spaniels, and wholly 
exercises the finest understanding of 
man in preventing the most acute 
senses in Europe from being annoyed 
by the sight of human beings, or the 
smell of dinners. For the latter pur- 
pose, he has his meals dressed in an 
opposite mansion ; and for the latter 
he has built on his hill battlements 
lofty enough to defy any thing but an 
invasion of Titans. 

Coleridge was not a converser: he 
was a lecturer. His sentences were 
dissertations ; his very metaphors had. 
beginning, middle, and end ; his divi- 
sions were as numerous, parenthe- 
tical, and positive as those of a preacher 
of the Moravian connexion ; and in 
the briskest conversation he seemed 
never able to diséngage himself from 
the idea, that it was his duty at once 
to enlighten and astound the whole 
living race of mankind, besides leav- 
ing a handsome legacy for all genera« 
tions to come. He was an honest 
man, and without a stain on his repu- 
tation except the praises of the small 
gang of literaturists who constantly 
followed him as flies wing and cling 
round a corpulent alderman. He 
wrote good poetry in his youth; but 
muddled his Helicon with metaphysics 
as he fell into years. It is remarkable 
that his politics purified as his poetry 
grew thick. Beginning with pro- 


posals for throwing off the incum-, 


brances of coat and pantaloons, and 
founding an original commonwealth 
in the western wilderness, he ended 
with Christian habiliments, a cottage 
at Highgate, and in honest devotion 
to Conservatism. But he was no con- 
versationist. He declaimed; he ha- 
rangued ; he talked long and loftily ; 
his reveries were of the pagan muthoi, 
of Mesmerism, of the Samothracian 
impostures, and the profundities of 
science lost to mankind in the burn- 
ing of the Alexandrian library. His 
mind was like one of the obelisks of 
his favourite land—wild, odd, antique, 
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covered with characters which, doubt- 
less, meant something, but which no 
man could interpret, and puzzling 
every body with the question, why 
so much trouble was taken in vain. 

In the “ Literary Remains”’ of this 
amiable man, published by his ne- 
phew, the very first passage in a trea- 
tise on his belief, saves us the task of 
giving a specimen of his conversa- 
tion. 

“ The absolute subjectivity, whose 
only attribute is the Good—whose 
only definition is, that which is essen- 
tially causative of all possible true 
being; the adorable rgorgwrov, which, 
whatever is assumed as the first, must 
be presumed its antecedent, @s0; with- 
out an article, and yet not as an ad- 
jective,” &c. This we conceive to be 
in the purest style of the hieroglyphics, 
and to establish Coleridge’s oracularity 
beyond all question. 

James Smith held the office of soli- 
citor to the ordnance, in which he 
succeeded his father, a man of respect- 
ability in his profession, and of consi- 
derable acquirement out of it, a mem- 
ber of the royal antiquarian socie- 
ties, and acceptable to a large circle 
of society. His son was born on the 
10th of February 1775, and was thus 
sixty-five at his death. 

All tastes, good and bad, begin at 
school. James, at school in Chig~ 
well, a village in Essex, in some boy- 
ish exploit found Hoole’s Ariosto. 
This was rather a leaden entrance to 
the gardens of the muse; for if bad 
translation were within the statute, 
Hoole must have been hung by any 
jury without leaving the box. Still 
the brilliancy of Ariosto gleams 
through all the mire so carefully em- 
plastered over it by the clerk of the 
India House; the volume became 
dear to him, from its being the first 
that ever touched his poetic sensibili- 
ties ; and Hoole had the honour, of 
which he could never have dreamed, 
of giving the first impulse to a poet. 

It is pleasing, and perhaps singular, 
to find in a man of society, and re- 
markably attached to that society, 
even the remnants of the unadulterat- 
ed tastes of boyhood. Inthe memoir, 
by his accomplished brother Horace 
Smith, we are told that, ‘‘ for the village 
of Chigwell andits pleasantneighbour- 
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hood, James Smith cherished in after 
life a marked and unvaried predilec- 
tion, rarely suffering a long interval to 
elapse without paying it a visit, and 
wandering over the scenes that recall. 
ed the truant excursions of himself 
and his chosen playmates, or the soli- 
tary rambles and musings of his 
youth. The whole of the surround. 
ing country, every picturesque view, 
* each alley green and bosky bourne,’ 
nay, every individual field and tree, 
remained so firmly pictured on -his 
mind, that he could immediately de- 
tect the smallest alteration since his 
first arrival at the school. Not even 
the many and growing infirmities of 
his later years, were suffered to inter- 
fere with these visits. To the spots 
whither a carriage or a horse could 
not carry him, he hobbled upon 
crutches, and thus contrived to reach 
the secluded nook or the sequestered 
stream, where he had read or bathed 
fifty years before.” 

Among the last of his verses, and 


at a period not long before his death, - - 


he wrote a ‘ Chigwell” reminiscence 
in his own light and flowing style. 


“* School, that in Burford’s* honour’d 
time 
Rear’d me to youth’s elastic prime, 

From childhood’s airy slumbers ; 
School, at whose antique shrine I bow, 
Sexagenarian pilgrim now, 

Accept a poet’s numbers.” 


He then sketches the chief pictures 
of his recollection. 


** Pent in by beams of mouldering wood, 
The parish stocks stand where they stood, 
Did ever drunkard rue ’em ? 
I dive not in parochial law, 
Yet this 1 know, I never saw 
Two legs protruding through ’em. 
* * * * 
Yon pew, the gallery below, 
Held Nancy, pride of Chigwell row, 
Who set all hearts a-dancing ; 
In bonnet white, divine brunette, 
O’er Burnet’s field I see thee yet 
To Sunday church advancing. 


Seek we the churchyard ; there the yew 
Shades many a swain whom once I knew, 
Now nameless and forgotten. 
Here towers Sir Edward’s marble bier, 
Here lies stern Vickery, and here 
My father’s friend, Tom Cotton.” 





* The name of the master, 
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After some further glances at the 
undistinguished spot where the “ rude 
forefathers of the village sleep,” he 
touches on himself. 


** "World, in thy ever-busy mart 
I’ve acted no unnoticed part : 
Would I resume it? Oh no, 
Four acts are done ; the jest grows stale ; 
The waning lamps burn dim and pale, 
And reason asks, Cui bono.” 


His love for pleasant cajolery was 
exhibited in his youth, by a Aoaz upon 
the editor of an established magazine, 
in the shape of a series of letters, con- 
taining grave accounts of some “ re- 
markable antiquarian discoveries,” 
the startling nature of which attested 
his inventive powers, yet which were 
conceived with sufficient skill to avoid 
exciting suspicion. What added to 
the zest of this juvenile pleasantry 
was, that his father and several of his 
antiquarian friends who were regular 
readers of the magazine, expectedly 
commented on those fictitious state- 
ments, without ever dreaming that the 
waggish author was sitting by their 
sides. . 

Steadily pursuing his profession 

“ under his father, he yet occasionally 
contributed to the lighter literature of 
the day, but without a name. The 
re-opening of the theatre of Drury- 
Lane at length gave him a topic, 
which; in conjunction with his bro- 
ther, he turned to remarkably piquant, 
and even productive, account. 

_ The theatre, after having been in a 
‘state of bankruptcy for the quarter of 
a century before, had brought its ac- 
counts suddenly to a close by the help 
of a fire, which, beginning no one 
knows how, ended in reducing the 
whole structure to ashes, with the ad- 
ditional effect of compelling Sheridan 
to acknowledge, what all the world 
knew already, that he was not worth 
a shilling. But when was a theatre 
without dupes ? The town was filled 
with plans, prospectuses and projects 
for restoring the drama, saving the 
national credit for the stage, honour- 

‘ing the immortal memory of Shak- 
speare, and so forth. And finally, a 
sufficient sum was raised to build the 
theatre once more. As Sheridan was 
nominally a Whig, though no man 
more hated the party, and as the 
“Whigs have always assumed to them- 
selves all the taste and talent of the 
country, as well as every thing else 
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that is to be got by assumption; they 
took the whole management into their 
own hands; and Lord Holland, in vir. 
tue of his poetical renown (!) we may 
suppose, and his having nothing else 
in the world to do, constituted himself 
the ‘‘ great Apollo” of the shrine. 
As the encouragement of national ge- 
nius was among the declared purposes 
of the lordly and patriotic managers, 
they clubbed among them all exactly 
fifty pounds, which were to be the 
premium of the best address for the 
opening night, October 10. Those 
addresses were to be sent under con. 
cealed names, and the decision was to 
be made by a committee. It was just- 
ly enough observed, that the only 
question on the subject was, whether 
the folly or the penury of the propo- 
sal was the more conspicuous. No- 
thing could be clearer than that no 
writer of any eminence would submit 
himself to such a judgment; and that 
the reward was at once ridiculous as 
an excitement to the national genius, 
and contemptible as individual remu- 
neration. The preface to the “ re- 
jected addresses,” amuses itself with 
the idea—‘“ one hundred and twelve 
addresses have been sentin, each signed 
and sealed as per order. Many of the 
public prints have censured the taste 
of the committee in thus contracting 
for addresses, as they would for nails 
—by the gross. But it is surprising 
that none should have censured their 
temerity. One hundred and eleven of 
the addresses must, of course; be uns 
successful. To each of the authors, 
thus -infallibly classed with the 


genus irritabile, it would be very 


hard to deny, at least, six stanch 
friends who consider his the best 
of all possible addresses, and whose 
tongues will be as ready to laud him 
as to hiss his adversary. Those, with 
the potent aid of the bard himself, 
make seven foes per address, and thus 
will be ereated seven hundred and 
seventy-seven implacable auditors pre- 
pared to. condemn the strains of Apollo 
himself,—a band of adversaries which 
no prudent manager would think of 
exasperating.” . The idea of writing 
imitations of the more popular writers 
of the day as prologues, sent in under 
their initials, was thrown out in casual 
conversation by Ward, the secretary 
of the committee. The hint was in- 
stantly adopted ; yet nothing but the 
most active ingenuity could have been 
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in time for the opening; for it was but 
six weeks off: The brothers now pars 
titioned the poets between them— Ho. 
race went on a visit to Cheltenham, 
and on their next meeting the task of 
each was completed. This joint operas 
tion was not quite new to them, for 
they had, some years before, written 
imitations of Horace, entitled Horace 
in London, in which they had divided 
the task between them; and thus acs 
customed to co-operate, the machinery 
at least was easily put in motion again. 
In the “ Rejected Addresses,” the 
labour was fairly enough divided. 
James wrote, No. 2. The Imitation 
of Wordsworth. No. 5. The Imita. 
tion of Cobbett. No. 7. The Imita~ 
tion of Southey. No. 13, The Imi« 
tation of Coleridge. No. 15. The 
Imitation of Theatrical Sing-Song. 
No. 16. The Imitation of the Morn-~ 
ing Post. No. 17. The Imitation of 
Crabbe. Nos. 18, 19, and.20. Tra- 
vesties of Macbeth, George Barnwell, 
and the Stranger. He also wrote the 
first stanza of the clever Imitation of 
Lord Byron,—** Cui bono.” 
‘¢ Sated of home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to 
roam 3 f 
Sated abroad, all seen, but nought ad. 
mired, 
The restless soul is driven to ramble 
home. 
Sated of both, beneath old Drury’s dome, 
The fiend Ennui awhile consents to 
pine ; 
There growls and curses, like a deadly 
gnome, 
Scorning to view fantastic Columbine. 
Viewing with shame and hate the non- 
sense of the nine.” 


The general pleasantry of the work 
caught the town. The.idea had the 
lightness that amuses the loungers of 
literature, while a good deal of the 
performance exhibited the skill that 
gratifies higher tastes; yet the history 

‘of this work does but little honour to 
the forecast of London publishers. 
The authors carried their manuscript 
to the principal names of the trade, 
and offered it, in the first instance, for 
the mere chance of publication. Thus 
goes the tale :— 


** Our manuscript was perused, and re- 
turned to us, by several of the most emi- 
nent publishers. Well do we remember 
betaking ourselves to one of the craft in 
Bond Street, whom we found in a back 
parlour, with his gouty leg propped upon 
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a cushion, in spite of which warning he 
diluted his luncheon with several glasses of 
Madeira, ‘ What have you already writs 
ten?’ was his first question; an interroga 
tory to which we had been subjected in 
almost every instance.—‘ Nothing by which 
we can be known.’—‘ Then I am afraid 
to undertake the publication."—We pre-+ 
sumed to suggest, that every writer must 
have a beginning, and that to refuse to 
publish for him until he had acquired a 
name, was to imitate the sapient mother 
who cautioned her son against going into 
the water until he could swim.—‘ An ol 

joke—a regular Joe,’ exclaimed our coni- 
panion, tossing off another bumper. * Still 
older than Joe Miller,’ was our reply ; for, 
if we mistake not, it is the very first anec- 
dote in the facetie of Therocles.—* Ha, 
sirs,’ resumed the bibliopolist, ‘ you are 
learned; are you? So, so! ‘Well, leave 
your manuscript with me ; Pil look it over 
to-night, and give you an answer to-mor- 
row ?’—-Punctual as the clock, we pre- 
sented ourselves at his door the following 
morning; when our papers were returned 
to us with the observation—‘ These trifles 
are really not deficient in smartness; they 
are well, vastly well for beginners, but they 
will never do—never, They would not 
pay for advertising, and without it I should 
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not sell fifty copies. 


At last they applied to Miller, a 
dramatic publisher in Bow Street; 


Covent Garden. He had the good 
sense to undertake the publication at 
his own risk, allowing half the profits, 
as he observed, ‘ should there be any.” 
The work, however, rapidly succeeded 
as it deserved; but then eame the 
minor alarms as ‘to its reception by 
the bards whom it caricatured. Yet 
they seem all to have had the good 
sense to laugh at the burlesque. Sir 
Walter Scott, with his usual pleasan+ 
try, said of the imitation of Azs style, 
* I certainly must have written this 
myself.” Lydia White, the wells. 
known entertainer of the wits, was 
more nervous. Having invited one 
of the brothers to dinner, and after 
wards recollecting that William Spen- 
cer was to have been of the party, 
wrote a note to Spencer to put him 
off, saying that a “‘ man was to be at 
her table whom he would not like to 
meet!” 

* Pray, who is this whom I should 
not like to meet ?” enquired the poet. 

«‘ Oh,” answered the lady, “ one 
of those who made that shameful at- 
tack upon you.” 

‘«* The very man on earth I should 
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like to meet," rejoined the lively and 
careless bard. 

But a still better thing was the cri- 
ticism of a Leicestershire clergyman. 
«¢ I do not see why those Addresses 
should have been rejected,” observed 
this matter-of-fact reader; “ I think 
some of them very good.” Simple- 
tonism could scarcely go further. 

Whether contented with the success 
of this clever jeu d'esprit, or afraid of 
future failure, or too lazy to attempt 
any thing better, or actually unequal 
to higher efforts, James Smith lay 
down at once upon his laurels, and he 
continued to lie on them for twenty 
years. This is not the secret for per- 
manent fame ; but what did he care 
about being in the mouths of men, or 
being blown through the trumpet of 
posterity ? He had an easy income, a 
quiet life, no household, but a good, 
fat old housekeeper, who had carried 
his keys for thirty years ; no offspring 
but some very pleasant songs ; and no 
business but a slight official routine, 
which gave him leisure to wander 
where and when he would. No life 
could be more suited to his tastes, or 
more fitted to his condition. It is 
true that such is not the life of the 
high ranks of intellect ; of men born 
to achieve fame; of the benefactors 
of their country ; or of the “* riders 
in the political whirlwind,” and “ ru- 
lers in the public storm,” nor perhaps 
of men desirous to leave an impression 
of usefulness behind them ; but it was 
at least as useful as thatof nine-tenths 
of men of easy incomes, and much 
more pleasant than most of those of 
the highest. 

But he was not altogether idle, even 
in authorship. While his brother Ho- 
race, abandoning poetry, devoted 
himself to popular novel-writing, 
James conspired with Mathews against 
the dulness of mankind, and produced 
a succession of those lively perform- 
ances, which, under the names of 
« Trips to Paris” and “ America,” 
and “ Country Cousins,” so often 
made the circuit of England, and 
amused all the lovers of harmless 
pleasantry. 

Still there was a great deal of 
shrewdness in his sport, and none 
could expose with happier skill the 
affectations of the city portion of this 
province of brick called London. Its 
sharing in the habits of high life was 
a perpetual topic of his neat and po- 
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lished ridicule. The annual migra- 
tion of the citizens to watering-places 
has, it is true, almost ceased to be a 
legitimate object of ridicule, the wa- 
tering-places now being their only 
resources for fresh air, from the enor- 
mous distension of London. But the 
annoyances which even now must be . 
encountered at every watering-place 
by a comfortable citizen, accustomed 
to the snugness of home; the miser- 
able substitutes for furniture; the 
customary extortion; and the fre- 
quent exposure to storm, where he 
came expressly to enjoy sunshine and 
calm, are as fair and obvious topics 
for gay satire as could be chosen. 


** We lodge on the Steine, in a bow-win- 
dow’d box, 

That beckons upstairs every whirlwind 
that knocks, 

The sun hides his head, and the elements 
frown ; 

But nobody now spends his Christmas in 
town.” 


The sufferer then recapitulates the 
enjoyments of old times in the city, 
and contrasts them with the disasters 
forced upon him by the necessity of 
growing genteel— 


“ At Brighton I’m stuck up in Donald- 
son’s shop, 

Or walk upon bricks till I’m ready to 
drop, 

Throw stones at an anchor, look out for 
a skiff, 

Or view the chain pier from the top of 
the cliff, 

Till winds from all quarters oblige me to 
halt, 

With an eye full of sand, and a mouth full 
of salt ; 

But still, I am suffering with folks of re- 
nown, 

For nobody now spends his Christmas in 
town.” 


Among the whims of fashionable 
life, was that of going to the sea-side 
in the depth of winter. Yet, with 
some of the “ Grand Monde,” there 
was a reason for this in the rather 
beggarly wish to avoid the usual 
Christmas hospitalities in their own 
great-mansions. A narrow domi« 
cile avoided a large expenditure, 
and got rid of the balls and dinners 
which would be expected in the midst 
of their tenantry and constituents. 
But their being followed there by those 
who have neither tenantry nor consti- 
tuents, is the burlesque, and all that 
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they can gain is exposure to the tem- 
pests of the season. This is all told 
with a national shudder. 


‘In gallop the winds at the fall of the. 


moon, 

And puff up my carpet like Sadler's 
balloon. 

My drawing-room rug is besprinkled with 
soot, 

And there is not a lock in the house that 
will shoot, 

At Mahomet’s steam-bath I Jean on my 
cane, 

And murmur in secret, *‘ Oh Billiter 
Lane !” 


And this misery is not palliated to 
the unfortunate exile by the slightest 
sympathy or civility on the part of 
those higher ranks whom he pays so 
much for aping. The burlesque of 
his vexations grows— 


‘€ The duke and the ear! are no cronies of 
mine ; 

His majesty never invites me to dine ; 

The marquis won't speak, when we meet 
on the pier, 

Which makes me suspect that I’m nobody 
here ; 

If that be the case, why then, welcome 
again, 

Twelfth-cake and Snap-dragon in Billiter- 
lane.” 


From being a constant resident in 
London, which he justified on system, 
saying that London was the best place 
in summer, and the only place in win- 
ter, and from his social habits, he was 
au fait at all the ludicrous views of 
every rank of life. The language of 
those very stupid affairs called con- 
versaziones cannot be better described 
than in these lines— 


** All subjects were touch’d upon—none 
were discuss’d. 

* You've seen the Laplanders? Where’s 
Mathews? Poor Perry! 

Scott wrote them. I know it. Who told 
youso? Terry. 

A song. Mr Broadhurst—hush! Silent, 
O Moyle! 

I’m told that they actually dine on train 
oil. 

Have you sold out your fives? No; I'm 
not in a hurry— 

Me adsum qui feci.—Lord Byron to 
Murray. 

Lady Crimson, you've got something black 
on your cheek. 

Camporesi and Ronzi di Begnis don’t 
speak ! 
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What's o’clock? Hampton Court? Yes; 
we dined at the Toy. 

I don’t like the Pirate as well as Rob Roy. 

Dear me, how excessively pretty! Red 
candles. 

Is Lillibullero Rossini’s? No; Handel's. 

Y'll hold by the brass balustrades.—So 
will I, 

Not going? Yes. When? Glad to see 
you. Good bye. 


The cffice of City Laureate ought to 
have been revived for James Smith. 
His wit would have given it a repute 
which it never had before. Even the 
Poet Laureate does not seem to have 
been very proud of his honours; but 
the sack and the salary are something. 
In the hands of our bard we should 
have had an abundance of gay cari- 
cature, as the scenes of public life 
shifted to hiseye. The arrival of the 
Emperor of Russia, at the close of the 
Revolutionary war, was one of the 
‘* wonders” of an age of wonders, and 
was immediately hitched into a poem, 
of which we give but a fragment or 
two. The Emperor had refused to 
accept of a residence in one of the 
royal palaces, and fixed himself in the 


‘Pulteney Hotel in Piccadilly. 


In Lord William’s dell, near the Pal- 
teney Hotel, 
What multitudes every day wander! 
They scamper like imps, to indulge in a 
glimpse 
Of the mighty, renown’d Alexander.” 


Madame de Staél, who had come to 
England, as she fearlessly acknow- 
ledged, to look for a husband for her- 
self, or failing that, for her daughter, 
among “the English philosophers,” 
as she called them, possessing from 
fifty to a hundred thousand asyear, 
had been the great lion of London for 
a month before, but the arrival of a 
greater left her in solitude. 


Poor Madame de Staél is quite pushed to 
the wall, 
Chasseed by the Czar and the Duchess ; 
And since his retreat, even Dix-huit 
Must not walk as he may on his crutches, 
Clerks run from their quills, haberdashers 
their tills— 
John Bull isa great goosy gander ; 
Even Kean is forgot; we are all on the 
trot 
For a gaze on the great Alexander. 


_ The Emperor was remarkable for 

a manly simplicity in all his habits; 

but the Russians are famous for 
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dandyism, when they descend into 
the civilized regions of the earth. 
They have a faculty of imitation 
which hardens into a necessity ; and 
the younger part of the imperial suite, 
if memorable for nothing else, were 
distinguished for the most extraor- 
dinary caricatures, of a mixture of 
French and German fashions. Alex- 
ander himself did not escape the name 
of “the Scythian dandy,” though 
no man deserved it less. He was 
a bold, honest, high-spirited chieftain, 
who had done more to crush Na- 
poleon than all the rest of the 
Alliance put together, and whose 
courage inspired the Allies, as his 
firmness sustained their counsels in the 
most difficult periods of the most try- 
ing and terrible war that Europe had 
ever seen. 


* He dresses with taste, he is small in the 
waist, 
I beheld him with Blucher and Platoff; 
The Hetman appears, with his cap on his 
ears, 
But the Emperor rides with his hat off. 


“He sits on a throne, with a leg on each 
zone— 
No nronarch on earth can bé grander— 
Half an hour after dark, the rails in the 
park 
Are scaled to behold Alexander !” 


Jamés Smith, like every man of 
sense in England, and every man of 
principle; was a Conservative; but no 
man was less a talker on that most 
commonplace of all subjects, politics. 
His enjoyment was conversation ; and 
he must have seen too many instances 
of the inroad which this trite verbiage 
makes on it, to suffer himself to be led 
into the temptation. ‘ My political 
opinions,’ he gallantly said, “ are 
those of the lady who sits next to 
me; and as the fair sex are gene- 
rally— 


* Perplex’d, like monarchs, with the fear 
of change,’ 


I constantly find myself Conserva- 
tive.’ 

Some of his bon mots, on this and 
other subjects, were happy. 

“Mr Smith,” said a gentleman, 
across the table, ** you Jook like a 
Conservative.” 

« Certainly, sir,” was the reply; 
“my crutches remind me that I am 
-no member of the movement party.” 

As solicitor, he had an office in a 


large house in Austin Friars. Hows 
ever, another James Smith taking 
chambers in the same building, consi: 
derable confusion arose, from the let- 
ters of each falling into the hands of 
the other. They met accordingly to 
remedy this inconvenience, and it was 
agreed that the only resotirce was, 
that either should take chambers some 
where else. The question then was, 
** which.” 

** Nothing can be more easily de- 
cided,” said he. * You came last; 
and, as James the Second, you ought 
to abdicate.” 

The stage was always his delight, 
and it must be acknowledged that it 
was then a much more amusing and 
intelligent establishment than it is 
now. It had a continual succession 
of pleasant performances ; its perfor- 
mers were of a more popular order— 
and its actresses not unfrequently be- 
came the wives of men of rank and 
public name. Nothing theatrical es- 
caped his pen; ard he gave a list of 
these marriages; in lines whosé ease 
and liveliness were not unworthy of 
Boufflers or Chailie. 


‘¢ Farren, Thalia’s dear delight ! 
Can I forget the fatal night, 
Of grief unstained by fiction ; 
(Even now the recollection damps, ) 
When Wroughton led thee to the lamps 
In graceful valediction.” 


She married the Earl of Derby; af- 
ter a long courtship, in which the 
lady conducted herself with as much 
prudence as the old earl did with 
gallantry. The next was Miss Brun« 
ton, who married the Earl of Craven. 


** The Derby prize by Hymen won, 

Again the god made bold to run 
Beneath Thalia’s steerage ; 

Sent forth a second Earl to woo, 

And captivating Brunton too 
Exalted to the peerage.” 


The next was Miss Searle, a re- 
markably elegant creature, who, after 
delighting the metropolis by her dan- 
cing and grace as a pantomime attress, 
married Heathcote, one of the most 
fashionable men of his time. 


“ Awhile no actress sought his shrine 
When lovely Searle in Columbine 
Each heart held * cabin’d,. eribb’d in.” 
Her dark-blue eye and tresses loose, 
Made the whole town dub, “ Mother 
Goose” 
Chef-d’ceuvre of Tom Dibdin.” 
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In Dibdin’s pleasant memoirs, he 
gives the history of this chef d’wuvre 
with the parental particularity of 
one doastibiig the progress of 4 
favourite child. He had offered it to 
Harris, the manager, for three or four 
successive years, and each time met 
with a repulse; though Dibdin was a 
favourite, and the manager was reck- 
oned remarkable for his tact in what 
was likely to please the audience. At 
length a Christmas pantomime having 
been delayed by its arranger, until 
there was a chatice of there being no 
pantomime at all—a calamity which 
was not to be encountered under any 
circumstances— Harris, it his last per~ 
plexity, bade Dibdii show him his 
‘confoundedly stupid pantoniime.” 
It was performed, and was the most 
successful in stage annals. The whole 
town rushed to see it; it was played 
through a great part of the season, 
aid its net produce was, as far as we 
recollect, upwards of L.20,000, Dib. 
din was elevated immediately to the 
laureateship of pantomime ; he soared 
to the highest rank of elown and pan- 
taloon bards; and Harris, though he 
never would acknowledge that he had 
been in the wrong, and called it a 
** econfoundedly stupid pantomime’ to 
the last, gave its author the patent of 
supremacy in providing all future sport 
for the Christmas holidays. 

The next favourite of Hymen was 
Miss Bolton, a very pretty afid well 
eonducted young person, who martied 
Lord Thutlow, nephew of the great 
lord. 


“ Thrice vanquish’d thus, on Thespian soil 
Heart-whole from Cupid’s toil, 
I caught a fleeting furlough ; 
Gay's ‘“* Newgate Opera” charm’d me 
then ; 
But Polly sung her requiem when 
Fair Bolton changed to Thurlow.” 


Then followed the marriage of Miss 
O’Neil to Sir William Becher; ah 
event which deprived the stage of a 
very striking performer } ineompara- 
bly the best actress since Siddons. 


“Those wounds some substituté might 
heal ; , 

But what bold mortal bade O’Neil | 
Renounce her tragic station — 

Taste, talent, beaity td trepan : 

By Jove! J worder how the main 
Escaped assassination. 

I felt half bent to wing thy way 

With Werter, on Whidse table lay 
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Stunn’d, like a skater by a fall, 

I saw with unconcefn Hughes Ball 
Elope with Mercaiidotte. 


This was one of the theatrical mar- 
riages. Mercandotte was a beautiful 
girl, a Spaniard, who appeared as & 
danseuse at the Italian Opera; Hughes. 
Ball was a young man of the fashion- 
able circles, who, from his fortune, 
and his lavish.expenditure of it, was 
called the “ Golden Balls” bat the 
verse does some slight injustice to the 
parties, there was no elopement, the 
marriage was regular, and we have 
never heard of any of the natural con- 
sequences of elopement in their in- 
stance. We believe that Mercandotte 
was 48 blameless a wife as she was a 
beautiful woman. 

To complete the number, we have 
seen the following stanza written, 
we have not heard by whom. 


Last of this dear, delightful list, 

Most follow’d, wonder’d at, and miss’d, 
' In Hymen’s odds and evens : 

Old Essex caged our nightingale, 

And finish’d thy theatric tale, 
Enchanting Kitty Stephens." 


The late Earl of Essex, a man of 
accomplishment in his day, and of 
taste to the end, married Miss Ste- 
phens a few yeats since, and on his 
death left her a large dower. Her 
conduct had always been mefitoriéus, 
and her character was as tfstaitied as 
her style was pure, delicate, and Eng. 
lish. She had been for a long period 
in the first rank of native singers, and 
by het prudénce and popularity had 
made a handsvine fortune before her 
frétirement from the stage. 


- But he could be grave, and some of 
his verses exhibit powers which might 
have obtained a higher name. An ode 
to Sentiment—evidently modelled on 
Gray's Ode to Adversity, “ Daughter 
of Jove, relentless power,” has fine 
lines, They were provoked by the 
intolerable “ pathetic” of Vulpar eu. 
medy. 


Daughter of dulness, canting dame, 

Thou nightmare on the breast 6f joy, 
Whose drowsy morals; still the sainié, 

The stupid soothe, the gay annoy 5 
Soft cradled in thy sluggish artis; 

Even footpads praté of guiit’s alatiis; 
And pig-tail’d saildrs, sadly queer, 
Affect the melting hood, aiid drop the 

pitying tear. 
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When first, to tickle Britain’s nose, 
Hugh Kelly raised his leaden quill, 
Thy poppies lent the wish’d repose, 
And bade the gaping town be still.” 
*. * * * 


Then comes the enumeration of her 
allies. 


*¢ Soliloquy, with clamorous tongue, 
That brings the Lord knows what to 
view ; 
And Affectation, pert and young, 
Swearing to Jove the Lord knows 
who, 
Still round the midnight caldron caper, 
Warm Charity, with Newland’s 
paper.” 


Still, his “ Imitations’ are the 
most carefully executed of all his per- 
formances. They are among the 
most dexterous in the language. The 
the charms of an imitation is to give 
character without caricature, and to 
touch upon the oddity of the origi-« 
nal without offence to either the au- 
thor or the reader. In this sense 
what can be better than the com- 
mencement of the Imitation of Keha- 
ma? Southey himself must have 
laughed at it. 


« Tam a blessed Glendoveer ! 
°Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear. 
Midnight ! yet not a nose 
' From Towerhill to Piccadilly snored. 
Midnight! yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of repose. 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends 
the walls of Drury. 


“ Tops of houses, blue with lead, 
Bend beneath the landlord’s tread, 
Master and prentice, serving-man and 
: lord, 
Nailor and tailor, 
Grazier and brazier, 
Through streets and alleys pour’d. 
All, all abroad to gaze, 
And wonder at the blaze.” 


The Imitation of Scott has even 
some of the graces of his rich and pic- 
turesque style, where natural objects 
are to be described. 


** On fair Augusta’s towers and trees 
Flitted the dreary midnight breeze, 
Curling the foliage as it past, 

Which from its moon-tipp’d plumage cast 
A spangled light, like dancing spray, 
Then reassumed its still array. 

When, as night’s lamp unclouded hung, 
And down its full effulgence flung, 
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It shed such soft and balmy power, 

That cot and castle, hall and bower, 

And spire and dome, and turret height, 
Appear’d to slumber in the light.”’ 


Then comes the pleasant burlesque 
of those abrupt bursts with which 
Scott loved to astonish the ear; those 
sudden and startling plunges from the 
softest words and gentlest images into 
expressions on the very verge of ex- 
travagance. 


** As Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise 
When light first flash’d upon her eyes, 
So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 
In bedgown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard ’mid fire and 
smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke— 
* The playhouse is in flames.’ ” 


The volumes give some of his let. 
ters, which are written in the easy and 
unaffected style of his general conver- 
sation. We think that more of them 
ought to have been given, for more 
undoubtedly might have been found. 
He was perpetually corresponding ; 
and as he always carried on a sort of 
Platonic passion with the whole sex, 
or at least with all the young and 
agreeable of them, who came in his 
way, we recommend the search to the 
editor for his next edition. In one 
of these letters he mentions having met 
the. Guiccioli, who gave him some 
slight reminiscences of Byron. Every 
recollection of the lordly poet is inter- 
esting, yet we wish that it had come 
from a purer source than the Italian. 

‘When he (Byron) dined with 
me,” said the lady, * he ate no meat. 
Still haunted by a dread of growing 
fat, he very much injured his health ; 
yet his figure notwithstanding grew 
larger. Oh, he was very handsome 
—beautiful eyes and eyelashes. I had 
occasion to go to Ravenna upon some 
family business. We settled that he 
should not accompany me. At that 
time several people were plaguing 
him to go to Greece. ‘ Ah!’ he said 
in a. sportive manner, ‘let fourteen 
captains come and ask me to go, and 
go I will.” Well, fourteen captains 
came to him, and said, ‘ Here we are, 
will you now go.’ He was ashamed 
to say he had only been joking, so it 
ended in his undertaking togo. * 

* * * * He was not well when 
he set out. In Greece they wanted 
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to bleed him—he would not be bled, 
so he died.” 

The countess seems to have told 
her story without any of the embar- 
rassment which might have been pre« 
sumed on the occasion ; but they or- 
der those matters in a peculiar way 
on the other side of the Channel. 

«Count D’Orsay set me down in 
Craven Street. ‘ What was all that 
Madame Guiccioli was saying to you 
‘ She was 
telling me that her apartments are in 
the Rue de Rivoli, and that if I visit- 
ed the French capital, she hoped I 
would not forget her address.’ 
*‘ What! it took her all that time to 
say that?’ ‘ Ah, Smeeth, you old hum- 
bug, that won’t do.’” 

In the spring of 1839, a violent 
attack of influenza, aggravated by a 
severe access of gout, completely de- 
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rangedhis whole system, and condemn- 
ed him to a five months’ confinement. 
From this he rallied by an excursion 
to Tunbridge wells; but towards the 
close of the year he sank again. 
Though an abstemious man, he had 
suffered from the gout for many years; 
had for the latter years of his lite been 
forced to use a stick, which at last was 
superseded only by a crutch; and he 
finally shrunk from society, and lay 
upon the sofa, until that too was to be 
exchanged for a calmer place of rest. 
He had always expressed himself 
anxious that his last illness should not 
be attended with protracted pain ; and 
this he was spared. He died on the 
24th of December 1839, in his house 
in Craven Street, London, in the 65th 
year of his age, and was buried in St 
Martin’s Church. 
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That cot and castle, hall and bower, 

And spire and dome, and turret height, 
Appear’d to slumber in the light.”’ 


Then comes the pleasant burlesque 
of those abrupt bursts with which 
Scott loved to astonish the ear; those 
sudden and startling plunges from the 
softest words and gentlest images into 
expressions on the very verge of ex- 
travagance. 


** As Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise 
When light first flash’d upon her eyes, 
So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 
In bedgown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard ’mid fire and 
smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke— 
* The playhouse is in flames.’ ” 


The volumes give some of his let. 
ters, which are written in the easy and 
unaffected style of his general conver- 
sation. We think that more of them 
ought to have been given, for more 
undoubtedly might have been found. 
He was perpetually corresponding ; 
and as he always carried on a sort of 
Platonic passion with the whole sex, 
or at least with all the young and 
agreeable of them, who came in his 
way, we recommend the search to the 
editor for his next edition. In one 
of these letters he mentions having met 
the. Guiccioli, who gave him some 
slight reminiscences of Byron. Every 
recollection of the lordly poet is inter- 
esting, yet we wish that it had come 
from a purer source than the Italian. 

“When he (Byron) dined with 
me,” said the lady, “he ate no meat. 
Still haunted by a dread of growing 
fat, he very much injured his health ; 
yet his figure notwithstanding grew 
larger. Oh, he was very handsome 
—beautiful eyes and eyelashes. I had 
occasion to go to Ravenna upon some 
family business. We settled that he 
should not accompany me. At that 
time several people were plaguing 
him to go to Greece. ‘ Ah!’ he said 
in a sportive manner, ‘let fourteen 
captains come and ask me to go, and 
go I will.” Well, fourteen captains 
came to him, and said, ‘ Here we are, 
will you now go.’ He was ashamed 
to say he had only been joking, so it 
ended in his undertaking togo. * 
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to bleed him—he would not be bled, 
so he died.” 

The countess seems to have told 
her story without any of the embar- 
rassment which might have been pre« 
sumed on the occasion ; but they or- 
der those matters in a peculiar way 
on the other side of the Channel. 

**Count D’Orsay set me down in 
Craven Street. ‘ What was all that 
Madame Guiccioli was saying to you 
_ just now?’ he inquired. ‘She was 
telling me that her apartments are in 
the Rue de Rivoli, and that if I visit- 
ed the French capital, she hoped I 
would not forget her address.’ 


‘ What! it took her all that time to 
say that?’ ‘ Ah, Smeeth, you old hum- 
bug, that won’t do. 

In the spring of 1839, a violent 
attack of influenza, aggravated by a 
severe access of gout, completely de- 
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rangedhis whole system, and condemn- 
ed him to a five months’ confinement. 
From this he rallied by an excursion 
to Tunbridge wells; but towards the 
close of the year he sank again. 
Though an abstemious man, he had 
suffered from the gout for many years ; 
had for the latter years of his life been 
forced to use a stick, which at last was 
superseded only by a crutch; and he 
finally shrunk from society, and lay 
upon the sofa, until that too was to be 
exchanged for a calmer place of rest. 
He had always expressed himself 
anxious that his last illness should not 
be attended with protracted pain ; and 
this he was spared. He died on the 
24th of December 1839, in his house 
in Craven Street, London, in the 65th 
year of his age, and was buried in St 
Martin’s Church. 
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Tue Royal Academy have just 
closed their Exhibition, not without 
the parting malediction of Joseph 
Hume, and the benediction of better 
men. Either circumstance is no small 
praise. There are, who in the bitter- 
ness of a discontented spirit, revile the 
very sun setting in his glory, and 
would will his never rising. Some are 
envious of splendour they cannot 
reach, and hate the mind that pro- 
duces it. But we need not repeat 
such truisms ; our task is to make our 
comments upon the works exhibited ; 
and we resume these, our annual re- 
marks, with feelings of the greatest 
good.will to the Royal Academy, 
and the British artists, not members, 
who have contributed works of very 
great merit. We shall, nevertheless, 
offer our criticism with great freedom ; 
and, if it be occasionally severe, we 
can with safety assert it will be with» 
out personal dislike to any artist. 


s* Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas.” 


Remembering many former Exhibi- 
tions, we cannot but congratulate art- 
ists in general and the public, upon 
the gradual disappearance of vulgari- 
ties, and rejoice to find the arts taking 
higher ground. There is now little 
taste for that style of painting which 
was termed “ Low Life.” May the 
day be not far distant that shall see 
its total extinction! The wonderful 
mechanism of the Flemish school, the 
admiration and high velue set upon 
works merely on that aecount, in de- 
fiance of subject, have too long fostered 
a bad taste ; we are happy to see that 
the more gross and vulgar of that 
school are less sought after, and a 
growing competition for the elegant 
familiar. It is in this particular line 
that our present artists excel: and as 


it is one that admits of much feeling, - 


tenderness, and beauty, its ascendency 
may be admitted without regret. It 
cannot be denied, at the same time, 
that we are making advances in a 
higher walk, scarcely pari passu. It 
is said that many hundred pictures 
have been rejected this year—if they 
were worse than some that are exhibit- 
ed, they must have been bad indeed. 
Surely it would be more kind to reject, 
than to place a picture where it can- 
not be seen; and where only the 


staring number and reference to the 
cafalogue “ damn with the faint 
praise " of having been admitted. And 
it is most absurd to hang pictures at 
the very top of the room, which, for 
their size and subjects, require to be 
seen near—if they will not bear the 
nearer view, reject them altogether. 
It should seem as if many an artist — 
were thus victimized to the fancy of 
exhibiting a pyramid of frames. The 
smaller the pictures, the higher they 
are placed. A certain order and sym- 
metry of framework is thus preserved; 
but it leads to a suspicion that the 
carver and gilder had been consulted 
in the display, and not the artist. 
When shall we have picture and sta- 
tue galleries upon a good principle? 
They are all ridiculously too high. . 
The strained eye seldom sees even 
correctly, and more seldom with plea- 
sure. It is subjected to an intolerable 
glare; and the attitude is painful. 
Pictures should rather be placed below 
the eye than above it. There should 
be no straining of the sight. The 
softening of the eyelash and shade of 
the brow is advantageous to every 
effect of the pencil; and not a little so 
in that they furnish the spectator with 
a natural repose, and unconstrained 
leisure, without which the mind of 
taste can scarcely receive pleasurable 
sensations through the eye. We have 
more than once ventured to give hints 
upon this subject ; and do so now the 
more readily ; because we perceive an 
intimation from Sir Robert Peel, and 
believe it to be the general wish both 
in and out of parliament, that a gallery 
more worthy the nation should be 
constructed. 

There has been again, this year, 
a lamentable lack of landscapes. 
Scenic views indeed there are; but 
very few pieces that can lay claim to 
be considered landscape, and those of 
no high pretensions. Perhaps there 
is not-a decent attempt at composition 
in that walk of art. It may be said, in 
answer to this, what are the pictures 
of Turner, of Stanfield, of Martin, of 
Lee, of Creswick? They may be very 
bad or very good—but landscapes they 
are not. What then do we mean by 
landscape? The art of composing 
from natural scenery, in the same 
manner that historical painting is 
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composed from the human figure. It 
should be poetry—the materials in- 
deed from nature, but converted by 
the mind into higher truths than are 
obvious to the common eye, to uncul- 
tured taste ; and yet shall be so strong 
of nature as to be recognised and felt 
as such. Ifsuch be landscape, we are 
afraid the Exhibition has not possessed 
one. 

The nearest approach to a. good 
. landscape that we remember to have 
seen at the Royal Academy, was a 
picture by a Danish artist, Fearnley, 
We have taken some pains to make 
enquiry respecting him; and learn 
that he in vain tried to sell his pic- 
tures‘in this country—in fact, that he 
met with no encouragement ; but that, 
on his return to the Continent, his 
works readily sold. There was a mo- 
desty, a quiet sobriety in the picture 
we noticed, that was even assistant to 
the grand-and sublime, and most un- 
like the flashy, gaudy, trashy style of 
more favourite landscape painters. 
We expected much for the future 
from his pencil, and regret to learn 
that he has left the country for lack of 
encouragement ; while misapplied la- 
bour and parrot-colouring procure for 
far inferior talent, fame and emolument. 


‘Ex his virtutem discas, verumque la- 
borem, 
Fortunam ex aliis,” 


The facet is, there is little real taste 
for art but in portrait—all is portrait, 
either of human or inhuman things ; 
and what should be landscape are 
merely portraits of places—views. So 
it is with marine pieces. There are 
few specimens, and they not very good. 
Portrait in every form is in the ascen- 
dency. Ladies and gentlemen, young 
and old, figure and flourish in every 
conceivable attitude, and inconceiva- 
ble expression. We have multitudes 
of the good, the bad, and indifferent. 
Valuable memorials must be handed 
down, and the far more profitable 
source, vanity, must be fed and flatter- 
ed. There is ample scope and room 
enough in this walk of art; and there 
is plenty of talent exercised in it. Yet 
in viewing this great mass of portrait- 
ure annually exhibited on the walls, 
we are much struck with the difference 
that has taken place either in the cha« 
racter of mankind or in the art and 
method of portraying them. Inthe old 
galleries of Lely and Kneller we see 
men worthy to have swayed senates, 
commanded armies, to have hunted 
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in the parks, to have adorned in their 
walk the noble halls on which they 
now so complacently look down, or ta 
have founded families still proud- to 
show their ‘‘ old familiar faces.” But 
for an ancestry, who will be proud 
in generations to come to point to the 
insignificant; too often positively mean, 
progenitors of their race? The lady 
portraits are more successful. Femi- 
nine grace and beauty, as perhaps 
they are more admired, appear to be 
more agreeable to the taste and talents 
of our artists. In every department 
of modern art, however, there is more 
of the actual than the poetical ; cer- 
tainly where there is an attempt to de- 
viate from what is commonly true, 
the result is too often any thing but 
poetry. And here we cannot but la, 
ment the utter bewilderment of Tur- 
ner’s extravagant vagaries. He is 
now doing more mischief to art, than 
his more sound genius ever did good, 
His pictures are like those playthings 
for children’s eyes, where bits of tin- 
foil and coloured glass are to be seen 
representing confusion, and nothing 
else. We shall speak of his pictures 
in this year’s Exhibition as we come to 
them in our extracts from our note- 
book, to which it is now time to refer. 
There is a wide field—more than a 
thousand works of art—our review 
must be limited. We heartily wish 
that the admission were less general. 
It would be more for the public taste, 
and more beneficial to artists of real 
merit, if the numbers were greatly re- 
duced and the standard higher, 


East Room. No. 10. “ The Re- 
duced Gentleman's Daughter.” R. 
Redgrave.—As this is an exquisitely 
beautiful picture both as to design, 
character, colour, and execution, we 
cannot do wrong in copying from the 
catalogue the subject. “I had not 
waited two hours when I was called up 
and found Mr Courtly and his a at 
piquet ; they frequently turned their 
eyes upon me, and seemed to discover 
many subjects of merriment, and they 
threw down their cards in hope of bet- 
ter sport. The lady called meto her, 
and began with an affected gravity to 
enquire what I could do; ‘but first 
turn about and let us see your fine 
shape—well, what are you fit for, Mrs 
Mum ?”—Rambler, No. 12. Thepic- 
ture, indeed, tells its own story. It 
is as perfect to the subject as any thing 
we have ever seen. ‘The colouring is 
elegantly light, witseut any of the 
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gaudiness and fluster of colours into 
which a painter of less talent and feel-~ 
ing would have been tempted, accord- 
ing to the receipt of the age’s fashion. 
The foolishness of Mr Courtly, the 
confident sport (perhaps we should say 
insolence, if the skill of the artist had 
not hidden it with beauty and half- 
mirthful coquetry) of his lady, are 
admirably expressed. There is just 
enough of contrast, and no more, in 
the distressed gentleman’s daughter, 
whose mourning dress, and sensitive 
expression, serve to elicit the feeling 
of the subject, yet interfere not with 
the elegant lightness of the fashionable 
scene. If we must be critical, we do 
not quite like the colour of the back- 
ground; and the maid bringing in 
coffee, might with advantage have been 
less vulgar; but the figure is Mrs 
Courtly, and probably the artist was 
afraid of the graceful beyond that 
character. There is not so pleasing 


a picture in the catalogue. 

Asa pendant to this, we here notice 
No. 21. “ Nell Gwynne.” C. Land- 
seer, A.—‘* No sooner had she ap- 
peared with her oranges and play- 
bills, than the eyes of the young wits 
and men of fashion, who frequented 


the tavern and the theatres, were fixed 
upon her, anxious to know the story 
and birth of the handsome orange- 
girl.”— Mrs Jamizson’s Beauties of 
the Court of Charles If. This, 
though of quite a different handling, is 
of the same school—the elegant fami- 
liar ; the colour varied, without being 
extravagant. It has quite an air of 
truth, considerable breadth in effect 
and execution: perhaps the counte- 
nances of the youths too much resemble 
each other, and are hardly expressive 
enough of the wit. 

No, 13.  Citara, in the gulf of 
Salerno, looking towards the coast 
of Calabria.” C. Stanfield, R.A.— 
This exemplifies the excellence and 
the defect ofthe artist. It has a great 
air of nature notwithstanding its con- 
ventional colouring. Mr Stanfield is 
too fond of drab, with blue shadows ; 
whatever scene he paints, from what- 
ever country, there is this peculiarity, 
as if he modelled his town views in a 
yellow clay, and painted from his mo- 
dels. It is this defect that makes his 
figures, which are numerous and scat- 
tered, too violent and spotty—too 
hard. His subjects are always well 
composed, but with a scenic view and 
character; that is, they are of the same 
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theatrical perspective from the same 
given distance; they are of a rule 
which deprives him of much variety 
—a rule best adapted to the theatre, 
but too limited for general picture. 
This, and his conventional colour, give 
his works too great a sameness; and, 
notwithstanding their first air of na- 
ture, we are forced, after a time, to 
suspect individual truth where all are 
alike and after the same receipt. Mr 
Stanfield reminds us of Louther- 
bourg; but he has less daring and 
less variety ; and Loutherbourg cer- 
tainly oftener deviated from the scenic 
rule. Yet is Mr Stanfield the best of 
our “ view” painters. . 

No. 26. “ Andromeda — Perseus 
coming to her Rescue.” W. Etty, 
R, A.— What should induce a painter 
to select this subject, but the oppor- 
tunity it offers of representing female 
beauty in distress? On this account 
the story has been often painted, 
and has often been the choice of 
poets. Yet what has Mr Etty 
made it? There is not the slightest 
prétension to beauty in Andromeda ; 
and so imbecile and disagreeable is 
the attitude, that she resembles more 
the horror of horrors, one beyond that 


-of Andromeda and the monster—a 


drunken woman. The star shooting 
into the iron dragon’s mouth and out 
again, is a silly affectation, and only 
promotes laughter. As a companion 
to this, by the same artist, we here 
notice. 

No. 30. “ Mars, Venus, and Atten- 
dant disrobing her Mistress ‘for the 
Bath.”—A little more would have 
made this good ; but Venus is not a 
beauty, nor quite graceful. We learn 
from this that Venus had a negress 
for her femme-de-chambre and cer- 
tainly had worn stays. The colouring 
is good—a little more delicacy would 
have made the picture good. 

No. 25.—** Olevans, near Subiaco, 
Roman States.” W. Havell.—This 
is one of the disagreeably hot school. 
It is too well and too ill painted; tuo 
well not in some respects to remind 
one of nature, and so ill as to put one 
out of humour both with nature. and 
art. Why will not Mr Havell consi- 
der that there may be such a thing as 
repose? But we forget that repose is, 
in our times, sadly out of fashion, 
which is further exemplified in 

No. 27. * Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ;—and to 
this we turn with instant pain, and - 
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from it with great disgust. We are 
really very sorry to be compelled to 
speak as we must of Mr Turner. He 
either imposes upon himself or upon 
the public. It would be a great kind- 
ness to induce him to withdraw his 
strange performances ; or the Hang- 
ing Committee do not do him and his 
former genius justice in not rejecting 
them. Here we have such an Ariadne 
and such a Bacchus as for ever, if the 
picture be remembered, must cast ri- 
dicule upon the subject, and is there- 
fore injarious to the well-known Ti- 
tian in the National Gallery, from 
which Turner (as one would think, 
malevolently) has burlesqued the fi- 
gures. Ariadne is the oddest creature ! 
Mr Turner has contrived to scratch 
in, we cannot say paint, at once a 
profile and a full face, but without 
shadow ; so that Ariadne is something 
between an owl and the fish called old 
maid—old maid, however, with a nu- 
merous family, poor Bacchus and 
white doll Fauns. This has neither 
composition, nor execution, nor any 
beauty of any kind that we can see, 
and is altogether a melancholy absur- 
dity. We find one rather startling 
novelty, that the sybil’s temple was a 
ruin in the days of Bacchus. 

No. 48. “ Benvenuto Cellini pre- 


‘senting, for the approval of Pope 


Paul III., a silver censer of his own 


workmanship.” Sir David Wilkie, — 


R.A.—This is more than a resuscita- 
tion of Sir D. Wilkie’s power; a 
very fine picture, painted with great 
breadth, and a great and unaffected 
simplicity. The Pope’s head and 
whole figure is excellent; perhaps 
there is something a little hard in 
Benvenuto Cellini. Where we are so 
greatly gratified, we scarcely like to 
make a remark upon a trifling point ; 
but as it shows a peculiarity which is 
better avoided, we will venture to re- 
mark that Sir David is not quite hap- 
py inhis wiry manner of representing 
hair—it is slightly perceivable here. 

No. 55. ** Venice—the Bridge of 
Sighs.” 
** I stood upon a bridge, a palace and 

A prison on each hand,” —Byron. 

What a thing we have here! Ve- 
nice treacle and white sugar; Venice 
going mad, like Tilburnia’s maid, in 
white muslin, yet, on nearer look, it 
is white plaster. Where is the rich 
and gorgeous Venice? covered ovef 
like a twelfth cake. 

No. 56. “ Hope.” W. Boxall. 


*¢ At evening time it shall be light,”— 
ZECH. xiv. 7+ 

This is too quiet and modest to at- 
tract attention in an exhibition glare. 
It is simple and of sweet expression, 
and very unpresumingly painted. 

No. 61. “ The Salutation to the Aged 
Friar.” C. L. Eastlake, R. A.—This 
has much beauty, particularly in the 
expression of the female group; yet 
we think it injured in effect by the 
violent blue and red. If some of the 
latter had been, in the drapery, 
changed to green, and the blue made 
less blue, the harmony would have 
been better, and the intended simpli- 
city would have better told. The vio- 
lent contrast of hot and cold colours, 
when in any quantity, is always pain- 
ful to the eye; we turn away, be- 
fore we are satisfied with the subject, 
for repose. We wish that Mr East- 
lake, who has great powers, and 
Uwins, who has a very beautiful pic- 
ture here, would seriously study this 
matter. If they defend themselves by 
nature, we would suggest that there are 
times when we make artificial shade 
to shun the heat of midday nature, and 
endeavour to cool it into repese. Glare 
destroys sentiment. 

No. 71. * Venice, from the Canale 
della Giudecca, chiesa de S. Maria.”’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R. A.—Turner 
again! Is there any thing to enable 
us to put in a good word? There is. 
The sky is very natural, and has its 
due aerial perspective ; all the rest is 
wretched: buildings as if built of 
snow by children in sport. 

No. 72. “ Scene from the Gentle 
Shepherd.” A. Johnston. 

*¢ Last morning I was gay and early out, 
Upon a dike I lean’d glowring about, 

I saw my Meg come linkin o’er the lea ; 
I saw my Meg, but Maggy saw na me.” 

This is an indication that the paint- 
er could do better. The attempt to 
give the morning air is a failure— 
there is too much washy smoothness ; 
yet the shepherd’s figure is very good, 
and cleanly painted. 

No. 91. * Temple of Vesta, Tivoli; 
taken soon after the falling of the old 
wooden bridge in 1829.”—Here is an- 
other of Mr Havell’s yolk-of-egg pic- 
tures. The mode of treatment, and 
particularly the many vile figures, 
make the scene like a vulgar fair 
which ought to be grand. A seller of 
umbrellas would have been an acqui- 
sition; for who would not.have pur- 
chased a little shade? 
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No. 95.  Proserpina.” H. How- 
ard, R. A. 

‘* That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine, gathering 

flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd.” 

This is melancholy indeed—we 
mean not the fate of Proserpine, for 
the sooner she gets out of such a land- 
scape the better; but why should it 
be * out of the frying-pan into the 
fire?” Surely it is not poetical that 
Pluto should roast Proserpine, who 
** ruled the roast below.” Why will 
painters have it that a nigger Pluto 
jumped out of the fire, like a roast 
chestnut, and took the beauteous flesh 
and blood of the daughter of Ceres 
into it, she being no salamander to 


endure it? Mr Howard has so long. 


painted celestials in the skies, that he 
does not well comprehend their foot- 
ing upon land: are the stars against 
him, that heshould forsake Urania and 
all her train, or has he taken the he- 
roic fit ? ** Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo,” It is dreamy, 


and misty, and dingy, where it ought 
to be clear and distinct ; and distinctly 
hard‘and doll-like in the figures, where 


a little more dreaminess would have 
been better. It is bad in colour as in 
composition. We are sorry that Mr 
Howard, R.A., should have exhibited 
this failure. We must go back to 

No. 62. Portrait of the Queen 
Victoria in the robes of state in 
which her Majesty meets the Parlia- 
ment.” Sir D, Wilkie, R.A.—There 
is a stiffness and formality in this that 
is unpleasant; it is like a wooden 
figure, such as we have seen a Dutch 
toy, standing, for lack of legs and feet, 
on a deep gilt base, meant to represent 
gold fringe; it appears loaded, that 
the figure may be sure to stand, 

No. 100. A. E. Chalon. 


** Le bas couleur de rose avec une jarretiére 
d’argent,”"—-Le Diaste Borrevx. 


This is a very clever and pleasant 
diablerie. 

No. 112, ** A Sketch, for a pieture 
from the Gentle Shepherd.” Sir D. 
Wilkie, R. A.—This is very strange ! 
One would imagine Sir David to bea 
sleep-walker, and that he had painted 
this odd thing with chance materials, 
and his finger for a brush. 

No. 120. “ Horses taken in to bait, 

.the property of J. Marshall, Esq.” E. 
Landseer, R. A.—This is very beau- 
tiful ; but we cannot but think it in« 
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jured by the warm drab to which 
andseer is so much addicted. His 
pictures in this Exhibition are all so 
erfect in their kind, that we think the 
ast we see the best. 

No. 121. “ The Right Hon. Charles 
Christopher, Baron Cottenham, Lord 
High Chancellor.” C, R. Leslie, 
R. A.— Though very well painted, 
there is rather formality than dignity 
in the figure and expression ; the head 
is too small, perhaps, for the space of 
canvass. It certainly reminds us of 
the exclamation in the Critic, * O 
most accomplished Christopher |” 

No. 125. ® Milton dictating to hig 
Daughters.” Sir A. W, Callcott, 
R. A.—We are sorry to see Callcott 
forsake his own style, in which he ex- 
cels all others, his sea-pieces and 
coasts, for such large designs, which 
lack sentiment and expression, This 
is black and weak ; black, but not so- 
lemn. 

No, 133. * First Love.” W,. Mul- 
ready, R. A.—This will make a very 
good engraving ; for the expression is 
admirable. A country boy and girl, 
more of a tender than melancholy cast, 
yet they look as if they would be un- 
fortunate in their love ; but as a pic- 
ture it is greatly injured by the pecu- 
liar colouring which Mr Mulready 
has of late adopted ; it is * hot, hot, 
all hot,” It might have been entitled 
** Love’s Fiery Ordeal.” 

No, 18. “ Tell me what I like,” 
C. Brockey.—A very beautiful little 
picture of elegant beauty. A lady 
and her parrot, well penciled and 
coloured, and more pleasing in expres- 
sion than the works of Metra or 
Netcher, whom Mr Brockey has evi- 
dently studied. It is quite nature, and 
pleasing nature ; why it bears its title, 
we cannot tell. 

No, 122. ** Peasantry returning - 
from Naples to Sorrento,” J, Bou- 
terwick,— We particularly request Mr 
Uwins to look at this performance, to 
show him his own fault by his imita~« 
tor. It is of the red-hot school. How 
delightfully true to nature is 

No. 139. ‘ Macaw, Love-birds, 
Terrier and Spaniel Puppies belong- 
ing to her Majesty.” E. Landseer, 
R. A.—This would immortalize Land- 
seer had he painted nothing else. His 
are not mere animals; they tell a 
story. You see them notonly alive, 
but you see their biography, and know 
what they do, and, if the expression 
be allowed, what they think. The . 
macaw has a biscuit in his claw, the 
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love-birds are fluttering, and the ini- 
mitable terrier is begging for a mor- 
sel from the magnificent “ master of 
the feast.” It is wonderfully execut. 
ed; perhaps the brilliancy of the bird 
would not have been injured had the 
background been less white. 

Weare glad to see heads of cha- 
racter, such as * Portia.” No. 137, 
J. Severn.—Though it is not quite 
a Portia, it is sweet. Were it a little 
more solidly painted, it would be 
better ; it wants the force of nature. 
It is a good imitation of the pure of 
Raffaelle. The portrait of the Mar- 

uess of Douglas and Clydesdale, by 
i W. Pickersgill, R.A., fully keeps 
up the reputation of that admirable 
portrait-painter. It is all vigour. 

In 149—* Lion Dog, (from Malta, 
the last of the tribe,) the property of 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent,” E. 
Landseer, R.A., we have another 
instance of the poetical manner of 
this great artist—it is animal biogra- 
phy again. The placing the little 
shock-dog under the protection of 


Lion's nose, is very happy. 


No, 155. ‘* Sorrento, Bay of Na- 
ples,”’ is cleyer, as all Mr Stanfield's 
pictures are; but his conventional 
drab colour is a great drawback-upon 
our admiration. Such scenes certain- 
ly require the charm of local colour : 
at all events, the warm drab, as a 
conventional colour of his school, is 
not agreeable, 

No. 174. Banquet Scene in 
Macbeth.”’ D. Maclise, R.A. elect. 


“ Act III. Scene 4.—A Room of State in 
the Palace—a Banquet prepared. 
Maosetn, Lavy Macsers, Rosse, 
Lenox, Lords and Attendants. The 
Ghost of Banquo rises, and sits in 
Macsetn’s place. 

Macbeth. Thou canst not say I did it; 
never shake 

Thy gory locks at me. 

Rosse. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is 
not well, 

Lady Macbeth, Sit, worthy friends ;— 
my lord is often thus, 

And hath been from his youth; pray you, 

keep seat ; 

The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 

He will again be well ; if much you note him 

You shall offend him, and extend his passion ; 

Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man?” 


We have copied the extract from 
the play, that it may be seen how far 
Mr Maclise has kept'to his authority. 
Macbeth looks at the Ghost of Banquo, 
Lady Macbeth grasps manfully his 


arm, and, with the motion of the other 
hand, addresses her guests. Macbeth 
and Lady Maebeth are in the centre 
of the picture, on each side are the 
guest tables, and the guests rise in 
astonishment and confusion, The 
Ghost of Banquo is a novelty—it is a 
visible shadow; that is, you see its 
filmy form, and see through it—the © 
head alone, and why so is not clear, is 
darker and more opaque, rather ver- 


ging into a positive substance. Mac. 


eth is the very image of terror—every 
feature appears rigid with that expres- 
sion, and he is starting as he sits back 
from the apparition. Lady Macbeth is 
standing. Hers is a fine commanding 
aspect; but it is undignified, It is 
fine as that of a bandit’s wife—it is 
not Lady Macbeth. Her limbs too, 
her hand and arm, are too masculine 
and brawny. It should seem that Mr 
Maclise imagines Rosse’s speech, 
* Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not 
well,” to have been spoken with a hid- 
den meaning: for her expression is 
indignant, and of unconcealed com- 
mand and stern authority, whereas her 
whole speech in the play is to sooth 
the guests, and is artful in the ex- 
treme. By the strong grasp she takes 
of Macbeth, we are to suppose she is 
on the point of turning to him, as 
Shakspeare has inimitably made her, 
with, “ Are you a man?” No picture 
can perhaps give the scene, for these 
are the two moments. Would not the 
latter have been the best? Notwith- 
standing these remarks, it is a work 
of great power, and of a masterly 
hand and mind. It has strikingly the 
defects, as well as beauties, of Mr 
Maclise’s manner. It may be consi- 


- dered, perhaps, somewhat too hard, too 


distinetly made out and painted up to 
the effect of each individual object, in 
the subordinate parts, as if he ‘were 
not aware how much the grand and 
sublime owe to obscurity judiciously 
given. There is too mueh labour be- 
stowed upon mere accessories. It 
would be more rich if it were less rich ; 
the gorgeous of ornament, and display 
of power of painting, tend to overpower 
the sentiment. We doubt not, ere 
long; Mr Maclise will learn to subdue 
what is extravagant. With a little 
more simplicity, with an ambition for 
something higher than will be con- 
sistent with conapieuous and gorge- 
ous accessories, he bids fair to. form a 
school of English ari of which the 
nation may be proud. 
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* The Portrait of H. R. H. the 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha,” &c., by G. Patten, A., is of 
considerable power. There is evident- 
ly too much space above the head, 
which makes the figure look small. 

No, 203. ‘ Slavers throwing over 
the Dead and Dying—Typhon coming 
on.” J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

** Aloft all hands, strike the topmast and 
belay ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and fierce-edged 
clouds 

Declare the Typhon’s coming. 

Before it sweep your decks, throw overboard 

The dead and dying—never heed their 
chains. 

Hope, hope—fallacious hope ! 

Where is thy market now ?”—MS. Falla- 
cies of Hope. 

Whether the MS. was made for the 
picture, or the picture for the MS., 
they are very much alike, out of all 
rule and measure. The lines are, 
however, absolutely necessary to ex- 
plain the piece—without them, past 
the imagination of man to find out. 
There is evidently a vessel riding in a 
chaos of red and yellow stuff, suppo- 
sed to be meant for water, but that it 
quits the horizontal line and runs up- 
hill. Of all the birds in the air, and 
all the fishes in the sea, what have we 
in the foreground? It is a black leg 
thrown overboard, and round it run 
fish great and small. There is a 
whale-like fish booming large in ob- 
security, which Mr Turner may mean 
to represent “ Typhon’s coming.” 
Is it allegory? Between the vessel 
and the fish there is an odd object 
that long puzzled us. We may be 
wrong; but we have conjectured 
it to be a Catholic bishop in canoni- 
cals gallantly gone overboard, to give 
benediction to the crew, or the fish, or 
Typhon. Is it Bishop Blaze,”. amid 
a dreadful conflict between sulphur 
and carmine? The fish claiming their 
leg-acy is very funny. What could 
have given rise to this dream of the 
colour pots? Here, too, is something 
quite miraculous—iron chains are 
floating! Is it meant to be poetical, 
that, as in the old woman's case, 
** water wouldn’t quench fire,” “ fire 
wouldn't burn sticks ’’ — so ‘water 
wouldn’t swallow slavery’s chains. 
There they are, however, and won't 
go down. They may make excuse 
that the water is no water after all, 
and has not an idea of liquidity.. But 
it is too hard a task to account for any 
thing in this unaccountable perfor- 
mance. 
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C. W. 
Cope—is a very simply elegant de- 


No. 204. “ Almsgiving.” 


sign. The expression of the princi- 
pal figure is very sweet and pure. It 
is a pity it is so poor in colour. 

No. 190. «* The Greek Church of 
the Holy Nativity at Bethlehem,” &c. 
By D. Roberts.—It is very interesting 
for its subject. It is very well painted, 
with high finish. We are convinced 
by this, as well as other pictures of 
Mr Roberts’, that the peculiar warm 
drab colour which is so common in 
his and other artists’ works, is a bad 
background for figures. In this piece 
they are very good, well coloured, and 
well executed ; but they look hard; 
the drab colour is in fault. What is 
the substance meant to be represent- 
ed? It is the same in all his subjects. 
We suspect there is somewhat of man- 
ner init. Fine and good as Mr Ro- 
berts’ finish and execution are, we 
doubt if alittle more boldness and less 
of the enamel would not be an im- 
provement in his style. His manner 
captivates at first by this peculiar qua. 
lity ; for that very reason the propri- 
ety of it is questionable: it became 
less agreeable to our eyes at every 
view. 

No. 197. Titian and irene da 
Spilimbergo.” W. Dyce.—This re- 
presents Titian reclining on the grass 
in the grounds of a villa, enjoying the 
conversation of the beautiful Irene. 
There is something so odd in this 
picture, that you are at first more dis- 
posed to laugh at it than to admire. 
It is, however, a clean picture, though 
in many parts affected, as in the 
whiteness of Irene’s face ; and cer- * 
tainly poor Titian, whom we never 
think of but with respect, is here too 
much of the sprawling Scaramouch or 
Jackpudding. There is. an audacity 
in the picture, which, subdued, may 
make a painter. 

No. 214, ‘* Scene from Gil Blas.” 
—Here Mr Maclise shows his power 
in grave humour. The piece is ad- 
mirably painted. Gil Blas purchases 
his suit of blue velvet, and tries it on. 
We are not quite satisfied with Gil 
Blas, though Mr Maclise’s conception 
of the character may be right. We 
will here notice his scene from 
“ Twelfth Night,” No. 381—it being 
in the same line. It is the vanity of 
Malvolio, who appears in Olivia's 
garden, “ in yellow stockings and 
cross-gartered.” 


*¢ Malvolio. Sweet lady!—ho—ho— 
[Smiles fantastically. 
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Olivia. God comfort thee! Why dost 
thou smile so, and kiss thy hand so 
oft?” 

Nothing can be more felicitous than 
the characters. Olivia is perfectly 
beautiful—so sweet, so delicate, and 
in such wonderment at her fantastic 
steward. The garden, too, is good. 
Malvolio’s conceit is perfect. This is 
another instance of our success in th 
elegant familiar. 

o. 230. “A subject from the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins.” W. 
Etty, R.A.—The five wise virgins are 
above with the bridegroom, at an 
opening, over the door, at which the 
five foolish have in vain been crying 
for admittance. The conception is 
very good. The architecture simple, 
and very broadly treated, and with 
good sober colour, which well sets off 
the dresses of the foolish virgins, 
which are rich, and generally in good 
harmony with the general effect. It 
is near being a fine picture, and we 
hope Mr Etty will make it so, and re- 
ceive our suggestions in good part; 
it is greatly injured by the fallen 
figure, which is ugly from its sprawl- 
ing attitude—in fact, it is unsupported 
by the ground, and looks isolated, 
and besides, it is neither falling nor 
fallen, and looks a deformity in the 
picture. The one rushing from the 
door in despair, is capital. The wise 
over the doorway, and the bridegroom, 
want beauty and dignity ; an hour or 
two might well be bestowed on this: 
there is too much very good to let it 
remain as it is. 

No. 243. * The new Moon; or, 
I’ve lost my Boat, you shan’t have 
your Hoop.” J.M.W. Turner, R.A. 
— The painting does not belie the sil- 
liness of the title. ‘* The new Moon, 
or,’—what can the moon have to do 
with the loss of a hoop and a boat? 
Who would have imagined this to be 
moonlight? Itisfar below even“ moon- 
shine.” There is a red child squalling 
lustily. The moral is, that spoiled 
children of all ages doverysilly things, 

No. 252. “ The Irish Whisky. 
Still.” Sir D. Wilkie, R.A.—This 
is an interior—an Irish cabin. On 
one side is the mother with a child in 
arms; on the other, at the door, the 
father on the watch ; in the centre, an 
elder boy attending the fire, the still 
at work. So simple is the subject ; 
nor is there any thing in it whatever 
to create an interest. No one will care 


one farthing whether they are disco- 


vered or not. The subject, therefore, 
must be viewed merely as a means to 
show the artist’s skill in the subordi- 
nate parts of his art, in chiaroscuro, 
colour, texture, and imitation. In 
all these it is defective. It is unplea- 
santly scattered in effect ; the colour- 
ing is monotonous; and, where in 
any degree varied, out of harmony. 
The texture is strange ; of a wet and 
stringy character ; and, as for exact 
imitation of nature, it is not happy. 
The woman’s face could not have that 
white look in such acabin. The child 
in arms is beautifully designed and 
executed ; and the boy at the fire is 
very good indeed—the attitude youth- 
ful and naturally graceful. We-_ob. 
serve in it Sir D. Wilkie’s peculiar 
method of painting hair, the best 
caricature of which was his *‘ Portrait, 
Master Donne,” in the last year’s ex 
hibition. The smoke is liquid. We 
have no right to object to a painter's 
manner if it suits his subject. Here it 
does not; but where there are two 
manners, as shown in this and other 
pictures, in comparison with that of 
the Pope and Benvenuto Cellini, we 
may express regret that a man of Sir 
David's genius should not adhere to 
the best: again we repeat, we have 
never seen any thing from his hand of 
so much power as that picture. 

No. 272. “ Araby and a Pony,” 
&e. A. Cooper, R.A.—It is difficult 
to give a preference to any one of Mr ° 
Cooper’s portraits of horses ; they are 
so evenly and equally well executed 
and coloured. He has the judgment 
to know that white and grey horses 
do not require dark backgrounds. 
With him there is no violence of this 
kind, no disagreement in effect be- 
tween one part and another. The 
sky in this picture is very good. 

No. 273, The Bye-road.”  T. 
Creswick.—This is a true representa- 
tion of a bye-road, where the sun, it 
may be said, delights to choose re- 
tirement, and playfully throws down 
his flickering lights. The quietness 
of such scenes is delightful ; the effect 
of the sportive light is managed with 
very great truth. We cannot help 
thinking that the rest of the picture is 
too light, and rather destructive of 
the repose which the flickering light 
itself would not destroy. There is 
something extremely pleasing in all 
that comes from the pencil of this 
artist; yet here we will venture to 
remark, that the repose in No. 7, 
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(Octagon Room,) “ The Ford,” by Mr 
Creswick, is injured by the depth not 
being kept up—parts are too light, 
and perhaps the general colour too 
dark and brown}; and the sides, one 
particularly, let you out of the scene, 
which would be more beautiful if more 
enclosed ; for enclosure is the charae- 
ter after all. 

No. 292. ** The Dromos, or Outer 
Court of the Great Temple at Edfou 
in Upper Egypt.” D. Roberts, A.— 
This view is taken from under the 
portico of the temple, looking towards 
the grand entrance, two-thirds of the 
columns being covered with sand. 
The temple itself is buried to the roof. 
This is a very striking scene; the co« 
lumns rising in perspective out of the 
sand, retaining order over even deso- 
lation, and the grand simplicity of 
effect, are very solemn. A group in 
the centre, well painted, give a scale 
—nothing moreis wanted. The other 
figures, though well painted, and 
perhaps truly representing character 
and costume; injure the picture. They 
are spots, and for display, and too 
obtrusive. One would have been 


enough, showing the distanee to the 


eentre. 

Nothing ean be finer than * Lion and 
Dash, the property of -his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort,” by Landseer. As 
usual with him, it is an incident. The 
grandeur of Lion in repose is perfect. 

No. 374. “ Park Scenery,” F. R. 
Lee, R.A.—This is an unfortunate 
choice of subject-in vulgar landseape 
—a tree without dignity upon an un- 
sightly bank. Park scenery should 
have dignity and repose—a character 
ofdomain, expressive of nature’s wealth 
and man’s too. In this theré is but 
a beggarly poverty. The ground is 
of a disagreeable drab; for is it 
painted up to nature’s truth, which 
alone can give a charm to such sub- 
jects. The sky, however, is good and 
true. 

In No. 360,“ Northwick Park,” 
Mr Lee has avoided a fault conspieu- 
ous in the other. It is park-like, and 
has much beauty ; the deer swimining 
across make an incident, give distance 
and importance. The right haiid side 
does not well agree with the rest—is 
little in character, cold and leaden in 
colour, and looks poor and unfinished. 
Still we think, though there is much 
to admire in the picture, that Mr Lee’s 
execution, and colouring, and texture, 
are too little after nature ; and that 
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theré is nothing in his subjects, or 
manner of treating them, to draw off 
attention from the defect, His style is 
too conventional for his subjects. How 
unlike are Ruysdael’s and Hobbima’s 
execution, transpatency, and force? 
Mr Lee is decidedly a man of very con- 
siderable ability ; but it is not always 
that such men, engaged as they often 
are in painting scenes for others’ 
tastes, at least quite as fiuch as for 
their own, see the deviations from the 
truth of nature, into which, by too 
much practice of one kind, they are 
led; and the artist’s world is so much 
beset with flatterers, that just criticism 
seldom reaches the studio. We trust 
to Mr Lee’s good sense, to take our 
observations according to their real 
value, and without offence. We would 
have him to be a landscape painter. 

No. 348. * Avignon on the Rhone.” 
C. Stanfield, R.A.—This is one of 
Mr Stanfield's views—cet tainly a beau- 
tiful scene—the distance not quite sa- 
tisfactory. The drab and blue eol- 
ouring, as usual, not agreeable. 

No. 311. * Laying down the Law.” 
E. Landseer, R. A.—Here paw is law. 
It is wonderfully fine. A large white. 
poodle, we may truly call him Judge 
Poodle, lays his paw upon the law of 
the case. It is hot to be disputed, as 
there are twelve dogs afound him. 
They are meant, it is presumed, for 
the jury. The varied characters, 
from sagacity to stupidity, from ac- 

tiiescence to doubt, ate well given. 
The silkiness of the poodle’s coat is 
a wonderful specimen of execution. 

No. 393. “ The Eve of the Deluge.” 

J. Martin. 


‘* And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth; and the Lord 
said, I will destroy man whom I have créated 
from the face of the earth; and Noah found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

The sun, moon, and a comet are 
represented in conjunction as one of 
the warning signs of the approaching 
doom. In the distance are the ocean, 
the mountains, and on a lofty promon- 
tory the Ark. In the middle ground 
“ The forest trees, coeval with the hout 
When Paradise upsprung, 

So massy; vast, yet green in their old age ;” 
the caverns and tents; the people 
revelling and resting. Upon the rock 
id the foreground, Methuselah, who 
has directed the opening of the scroll 
of his father Enoch, whilst agitated 
groups of figures, and one of the 
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giants of those days, are hurrying to 
the spot where Noah displays the 
scroll; and Methuselah having come 
pared the pba signs in the 
heavens with those represented in the 
scroll, at once pereeives the fulfilment 
of the prophecy that the end is come; 
and resigns his soul to God. 

We have extracted all that Mr 
Martin has inserted in the catalogue, 
because it is presumed he wishes it to 
be descriptive of the picture. After, 
however, reading the description, aus 
thority of Scripture, and poetry, we 
cannot but think Mr Martin has totally 
failed as to impression. Surely the 
eve of the Deluge, in all its portents, 
should be awfully represented. Here 
there is no awe. There is nothing to 
strike the eye as unusual in heaven 
or on earth but the sun, moon, and 
comet in conjunction, which, however, 
‘ seem to be there in very amicable con- 
cord; and so clear and every-day 
a dappled look does the sky maintain, 
that at first one may doubt if sun, 
moon, and comet be not paper kites. 
A string or two in the bands of Mes 
thuselah and his company would have 
made the illusion perfect. Surely 


¢a warning sign" should be signifi- 


cant. The outlines and general draw- 
ing of the hills is fine, though not in- 
’ spiring awe ; their colour rather gay 
than ominous. They appear snow 
hills, showing that sun, moon, and 
comet were as yet powerless, and that 
the scene has been shifted to the Arctic 
regions, where blue ice is pleasantly 
enough illuminated. We see nothing 
to indicate that there was any wicked- 
ness on the earth. The figures look 
very innocent, and pleasure-parties 
predominate. The colouring is in 
disagreeable contrast from the blue 
and white to the brown of the rock 
on which Methuselah is comparing 
signs that look not at all portentous. 
“ The forest-trees” before the flood, 
are very unlike any forest-trees since 
that awful event; nor do we see that 
they are as stated, “ green in their old 
age.” The perspective is question- 
able. There is but little composition 
or skilful putting togethér of parts in 
the picture. 

We cannot do better than refer 
in this place to its companion; No. 
509, ** The Assuaging of the Waters,” 
and here also we extract the passages 
quoted by Mr Martin :— 
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‘* And God remembeved Noah, and every 
living thing, and all the cattle that were with 
him in the ark; and God made & wind to 
pass on the earth, and the waters assuaged. 
The fountains also of the deep, and the wins 
dows of heayen were stopped; and the rain 
from heaven was restrained. 

‘* In the tenth month, on the first day of 
the month, were the tops pf the mountains 
seen, 

‘** And Noah sent forth a raven, which 
went to and fro until the waters were dried 
up from the face of the earth. And also he 
sent forth a dove. 

** And the dove came in to him in the 
evening; and, lo, in her mouth was ah 
olivesleaf plucked off; so Noah knew that 
the waters were abated from off the earth.” 
—Gen. viii 1—11. 


Should there not be in the repre- 
sentation of such a subject as this, an 
impression of the awful catastrophe of 
the drowned world, and, at the same 
time, of the Divine mercy which mi- 
raculously interposes for the recovery? 
There should be a grandeur, then, 
and amystery, which, however feebly, 
might in some degree indicate the 
felt, yet invisible, hand of God, by 
which the fountains of the deep and 
the windows of heaven are stopped. 
This mystery might be partly in 
colour, partly in obscurity, in a glim- 
mering light that should pervade, yet 
have undiscovered depths of the sub- 
siding waters. But mystery is 
banished from our schools. If & 
modern were to paint infernal regions, 
he would let in the sun toévery crevice, 
though Pluto, as the poet saith it, leap 
from his throne. A little more atten- 
tion, merely to subdue what is outra- 
geuously light and violent in colour, 
would make this a good, a fine picture; 
but it would never duly represent the 
subsiding of the waters of the Deluge. 
The sudden blue of the sea on the 
right is out of all harmony, and serves 
no purpose. The rocks are Well 
painted, with good drawing of detail ; 
but it is detail for the most part thrown 
away : much less would have indicated 
the lines and their perspective. The 
mind and the eye are wearied by being 
directed too forcibly into a scrutiny 
of every crevice and cranny. It is 
the whole that should have absorbed 
the mind, and the eye should not have 
been compelled to imislead it. It 
would nevertheless, with alterations, 
be good a8 a common scene. The 
form and work of the water is of a 
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fine sweep, but it wants solemnity to 
make its power felt. 

No. 416. “ Fioretta."". T. Uwins, 
R.A.— 

“ The innocent are gay.” 
Cowrer’s TZask. 

This is well named. A sweet and 
innocent girl playfully adorning her- 
self with flowers. It is one of the 
pictures of the Exhibition to be covet- 
ed; it is all beauty; the design, ex- 
pression, and colour all agree. It is 
the presence of joy in human form to 
banish care. We are the more de- 
lighted to praise and admire this pic- 
ture, because we hope we see in it a 
promise that Mr Uwins will forsake 
the untamed heat and fierceness of his 
colouring. His flowers are the freshest, 
and have a vigour of execution that 
makes you think them flowers that 
will never fade. 

No. 419. ‘* Rockets and Blue- 
Lights (close at hand) to warn Steam 
Boats of Shoal Water,” J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.—At a distance this 
appeared to have some harmonious 
colouring, blues, reds, and yellows, 
not disagreeably distributed ; but, on 
_ hearer view, we were totally at a loss 
to know what it meant. A thing 
more without form and shape of any 
thing intended we never saw, except- 
ing that we did discover a man, or we 
should hardly say the man, but the 
red-hot poker he is holding in his 
hand by the hot end. As the figure 
looks a little cindery, perhaps the 
poker has done its work. Mr Tur- 
ner’s representation of water is very 
odd. It is like hair-powder and po- 
matum, not over-well mixed; here a 
little more of one than of the other, 
with occasional splatches of reds, 
blues, and yellows. These absurd ex- 
travagances disgrace the Exhibition not 
only by being there, but by occupying 
conspicuous places. 

No, 424. “ Taking up Trimmer 
Lines.” F. R. Lee, R.A.—Scenes 
of so common a nature should, at least, 
have the brilliancy and charm of na- 
ture. This, too, wants repose, and is 
poor in execution. 

No. 441. “The Slave Trade.” 
L. Biard.—This is perhaps in reality 
the most powerful picture in the ex- 
hibition. It is not rendered so by 
any daring effect; for it is upon a 
principle entirely at variance with the 
forced and exaggerated in effect, in 
colour, andinexecution. We cannot 
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but believe that the artist has seen 
what he represents, and hasnot thought 
of himself or his art, but bent his whole 
mind to faithfulness to his subject. 
There are evidently groups of two 
black nations, the conquerors and the 
conquered. The latter are brought 
in to be sold to the European slave- 
dealer, who lies at his length indolently 
and carelessly, while brutal tortures 
are inflicted. One young creature is 
being marked with a hot iron, and 
is writhing under the pain, brutall 
inflicted by an European sailor. 
mother is grovelling on the ground, 


covering her child—a frightful figure . 


of the * wild untutor’d savage ;” 
some are tossing their arms about in 
despair—not as any other of the hu- 
man race would throw their limbs ; 
but with the peculiar action of a savage 
life. In the centre is an extended and 


fine figure of a man, by his ornaments - 


a chief; stiff, perhaps with dogged 
obstinacy: a sailor lays his hand on 
his body, as if trying his vitality— 
whilst another is opening and examina 


ing his mouth: other conquered sav-. 


ages are being brought in—their necks 
fastened to a log. On the other side 
are the wild-looking heads of the poor 
creatures, and the lashes of the whip, 
breaking upon the red and murky sky, 
indicative of pestilential heat, the very 
air infected with the curse of slavery ; 
there lies at anchor, towards the hori- 
zon, the horrid slave-ship—and boats 
are filling with wretches to be cone 
veyed—the pestilential coast is under 
a thick haze. There is not an atom of 
the presumption of art. The principal: 
figure of the conquerors is in the fore- 
ground, in perfect composure, his 
dark face skilfully brought out by 
tobacco-smoke. When we consider 
the difficulty of making a picture of 
so many dark groups, reversing the 
common practice, we cannot too much 


admire the judgment of Mr Biard in 


the entire management. We hope 
this picture will be engraved, and 
cheaply distributed: it is better than 
volumes upon the slave trade. It 
should be publicly exhibited in Ame« 
rica. We have seen representations 
of horrors, of plague, pestilence, and 
famine—but we never saw a piece of 
more real deep pathos. We rejoice, 
too, that foreign artists make them- 
selves known by thus exhibiting in 
this country—may it produce a noble 
emulation ! 
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No 461. * Neapolitan Fisher- girls 
surprised Bathing by Moonlight.” 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—If Mr 
Turner means discovered by the word 
surprised, we cannot agree with him, 
for it puzzles one to find any fisher- 
girls at all; but we will suppose the 
indistinct creatures we dimly see in 
no dim colour, are really the * maids 
who love the moon.” We at first 
thought the red images in the red 
blaze had been “ ignes fatui,” know- 
ing that Mr Turner has so often 
allowed his genius to be led astray 
by them. This is another of the 
absurd school which Mr Turner en- 
deavours to establish—a return, per- 
haps, to the “infant school of art, 
versus the manly school of nature.”’ 

No. 482. ‘ Prince Charles Edward 
and the Highlanders entering Edin- 
burgh after the Battle of Preston.” 
T. Duncan. — We are sorry that 
the description of this picture in the 
catalogue is too long to be admitted 
here. It tells its story admirably : the 
prince is just sufficiently conspicuous, 
and no more—there is ample room, 
therefore, for the other characters, 
—those who rejoice in the event, and 
the opponents to the cause. It is full 
of character, but is painted too much 
after Sir D. Wilkie’s wet manner. Is 
there not a peculiarity in making the 
eyes of most of the figures too small? 

No. 508. “ Portrait of Mrs Bates 
man.” F. Grant.—We admire this 
portrait much for its unaffected truth 
and simplicity—its unforced yet very 
pleasing tone of colour. We hail 
this absence of all violence of effect 
of colour in an artist so likely to pro- 
mote a better taste in portraits than 
we commonly see on the Exhibition 
walls. 

We may here, too, speak of the 


‘ unobtrusive power of 507, * Portrait 


of Sir W. Follett,” C. Stonehouse; 
and No. 448, “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
J. Watson Gordon—which we like for 
its truth, and disclaiming all adventi- 
tious aid of superfluous ornament. 
Indeed the love of ornament—of the 
gorgeous—is doing us much mischief: 
robes, jewels, and plate, are too often 
the evident intention of pictures, and 
the story the adjunct. 

Why have the Academicians in the 
Octagon Room begun again with No, 
1? It may puzzle many: who first 
open their catalogues in it, of which 
we will give proof. Two gentlemen 
NO, CCXCIX, VOL. XLVIM, 
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behind us, had been looking ‘at No, 7 
14, ** Thetis and Achilles,” H, Cor: 
bould—in which Achilles is, as usual, 
in half armour, half nudity ; and Thetis 
entire nudity, rising out of the water. 
These gentlemen referred to the catas 
logue. One reads—“ No. 14, Por. 
trait of his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, K.G., Hereditary Earl-Marshal 
of England.” : 

«* Well,” says the other, * that now 
must be one of the early dukes.” 

“« Yes,” saith the first, “ they wore 
those odd dresses in former days.” 

‘* Ay,” saith the other, “ it must 
have been a long time back.” 

Doubtless they thought Achilles’s, 
or rather his Grace’s, armour was & 
compliment to the corporation of cut- 
lers of Sheffield, for whom the por- 
trait was painted; and Thetis rising 
from the water was most probably 
Britannia, that “¢ rules tlie waves.”’ 

No. 12. “ Ruins, Egypt, Sunset.” 
W. Miiller.— Here the gigantic 
statues, with folded arms, look over 
the sandy plain solemnly grand. 
The deep red of the sunset towards 
the horizon purpling the distance, 
contrasted with the calm serenity 
above—a serenity that denotes the 
coming night—gives a poetical loneli- 
ness to the scene. We the more ade 
mire, because we are sure it is true, 
We have seen Mr Miiller’s sketches 
in Greece and Egypt, drawn and 
coloured upon the spot, and have 
never seen any more fine. They are 
very numerous, and admirably exe- 
cuted ; indeed, a most valuable port- 
folio. 

No. 34, * Do you bite your thumb 
at us, Sir?” Romeo and Juliet, Act I. 
Scene 1. R. S. Lauder.—We were 
much struck last year with Mr Lau- 
der’s picture from Ravenswood, nor 
shall we soon forget it. His strong 
power of delineating characteris shown 
in this picture ; but it is hung tewhigh 
to see it satisfactorily. Where the 
works of art exceed a thousand, it 
must be that many of great merit will 
remain unnoticed. 

We fear that our observations upon 
pictures, so totally unconnected with 
each other, may have already been of 
too great extent for the reader’s pati- 
ence. We do not profess to criticise 
sculpture, but there is one statue so 
beautiful, (and we have not spoken to 
one person that has not equally ad. 
mired it,) that we must notice it, 
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No, 1076. “ Statue of a Girl going 
to Bathe.” P. Macdowell.—It is so 
perfectly unaffected, so delicate, and 
expresses such innocent beauty, that 
it is quite fascinating. Those who are 
enamoured of certain antique rules and 
proportions may consider the arms 
too slender ; for ourselves, we think it 
the more beautiful for this lifelike 
truth: whoever may possess it, we 
envy him. 

We were very much pleased, like- 
wise, with No. 1099, “Ino andthe 
infant Bacchus.” J. H. Foley.— 
Bacchus is the infant god. There is 
great grace and beauty in every part ; 
bat we venture no more on sculp- 
ture, not being eritics but admirers. 

To this account of works of art in 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
a notice of Mr Danby’s picture of the 
Deluge may be very properly added. 


Why it was not exhibited at the Aca- 


demy, we know not. It certainly 
would have made a very great sen- 
sation. The design is very simple. 
A mass of rock, on which are crowd- 
ing a dense mass of human beings 
escaping from the rush of waters. 
Some who have reached the sum- 
mit are precipitated thence; some 
are trampled upon by those who 
urge their upward way ; some assist 
others in ascending the rugged rocks, 
rent asunder by an earthquake, which 
. is supposed to have happened in the 
breaking up the foundations of the 
great deep. In the foreground is a 
tree rooted in a fragment overwhelm< 
ed ; the tree has been the refuge of 
many wretched beings still clinging 
to it for life: a part is broken off, and 
on that too are strugglers for life. A 
serpent is coiled round one agonized 
figure ; alion is clinging to a branch ; 
figures, in every attitude, as wildly 
cast by the overthrow, and in every 
effort to obtain safety, are mingled tox 
gether, exhibiting human distress in 
every shape. . Oa the right is a giant, 
killed by a mass of fallen rock, and a 
child: over these an angel of light is 
seen weeping. We do not, however, 
like the conception of this episode, nor 
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its execution. The faint tone of the 
angel and wings of prismatic colour. 
ing, are too little for so grand a sub. 
ject, which should, as much as pos. 
sible, be confined to the one idea of 
the coming universal desolation. . The 
Ark on the horizon is likewise toe 
small ; it would have been better par. 
tially obscured: as it is, the eye too 
suddenly perceives it, andits smallness 
offends. The deluge from above and 
from below well unite. On the left 
is the sun, red and obscured, seen near 
the tops of the buildings of an over- 
whelmed city. This part of the pic- 
ture, too, we do not quite like ; it istoo 
distinct. The waters are very fine in 
their swell and in-rushing. Their 
transparency, with the bodies seen in 
part beneath them, is finely managed. 
The scene is supposed to be lighted by 
a comet, which is indeed seen, but not 
with sufficiently awful effect. Except- 
ing to the right, where the dark deluge 
of rain is very fine, we think Mr Danby 
has failed in the sky; it wants awful 
colourand depth. The light too is gen- 
erally too white—wonderfully man- 
aged in its effects, so that the separa- 
tion of the rocks shown by it, and their 
wet surfaces, are perfect in illusion. 
The picture is certainly a work of 
very high character; it is of a daring 
hand, and shows a most powerful 
genius. We well remember the effect 
produced by the “ Opening of the 
Sixth Seal,’ by Mr Danby, some 
years ago. This picture, though dif- 
fering much from that, is of the same 
powerful hand, and a conception of 
the same poetical mind. In illusion 
of effect we can only compare Mr 
Danby’s picture to the Diorama ; we 
think not of the picture, but of the 
scene. It is awfully grand. We look 
forward to great things from Mr Dan- 
by’s easel. His aim is high, his con- 
ceptions poetical, and his manner ori- 
ginal; it seeks truth of effect, and to 
bring it out with the utmost strength. 
We understand the picture will be 
exhibited in the provincial towns, as 
was the “ Opening of the Sixth Seal.” 
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Ir is a natural resource, that what- 
soever we find it difficult to investigate 
as a result, we endeavour to follow 
as a growth; failing agg to 
probe its nature, historically we seek 
relief to our perplexities by tracing 
its origin. Not able to assign the 
elements of its theory, we endeavour 
to detect them in the stages of its de« 
velopment. Thus, for instance, when 
any feudal institution (be it Gothic, 
Norman, or Anglo-Saxon) eludes our 
deciphering faculty, from the imper- 
fect records of its use and operation, 
then we endeavour conjecturally to 
amend our knowledge, by watching 
the circumstances in which that insti- 
tution arose ; and from the necessities 
of the age, as indicated by facts which 
have survived, we are sometimes able 
to trace, through all their correspond- 
ing stages of growth, the natural suc- 
cession of arrangements which such 
necessities would be likely to pre- 
scribe. 

This mode of oblique research, 
where a more direct one is denied, we 
find to be the only one in our power. 
And, with respect to the liberal arts, 
it is even more true than with respect 
to laws or institutions; because re- 
mote ages, widely separated, differ 
much more in their pleasures than 
they can ever do in their social neces- 
sities. ‘To make property safe and 
life sacred—that is every where a pri- 
mary purpose of law. But the intel- 
lectual amusements of men are so dif- 
ferent, that the very purposes and ele- 
mentary functions of these amuse- 
ments are different. They point to 
different ends as well as different 
means. ‘The drama, for instance, in 
Greece, connects itself with religion ; 
in other ages, religion is the power 
mostin résistance to the drama. Hence, 
and because the elder and ruder ages 
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are tnost favourable to a ceremonial 
and mythological religion, we find the 
tragedy of Greece defunct before the 
literary age arose. Aristotle's era 
may be taken as the earliest era of 
refinement and literary development. 
But Aristotle wrote his Essay on the 
Greek Tragedy just a century after 


the chefs d’euvre of that tragedy had 


been published. 

If, therefore, it is sometimes requi- 
site for the proper explanation even 
of a law or legal usage, that we should 
go to its history, not looking for a suf 
ficient key to its meaning in the mere 
analogies of our own social necessi- 
ties, much more will that be requisite 
in explaining an art or a mode of in- 
tellectual pleasure. Why it was that 
the ancients had no landscape paint- 
ing, is a question deep almost as the 
mystery of life, and harder of solution 
than all the problems of jurisprudence 
combined. What causes moulded the 
tragedy of the ancients could hardly 
be guessed, if we did not happen to 
know its history and mythologic ori- 
gin. And with respect to what is 
called Sty/e, not so much as a sketch 
—as an outline—as a hint could be 
furnished towards the earliest specula. 
tions upon this subject, if we should 
overlook the historical facts connected 
with its earliest development. 

What was it that first produced into 
this world that celebrated thing called 
Prose? It was the bar, it was the 
hustings, it was the Bema (ro Anges.) 

What Gibbon and most historians of 
the Mussulmans have rather absurdly 
called the pulpit of the Caliphs, should 
rather be called the rostrum, the Ro« 
man military suggestus, or Athenian 
bema. The fierce and generally il- 
literate Mahometan harangued his 
troops ; preach he could not; he had 
no subject for preaching.* Now this 





* © No subject.” —If he had a subject, what was it? As to the great and sole doc. 
trines of Islam—the unity of God, and the mission of Mahomet as his chief prophet, 
(i. e, not vaticinator, but interpreter)—zhat must be presumed known to every man in 
a Mussulman army, since otherwise he. could not have been admitted into the army. 
But these doctrines might require expansion, or at least evidence? Not at all; the 
Mussulman believes them incapable of either. But at least the Caliph might mount the 
pulpit, in order to urge the primary duty of propagating the true faith? No; it was 


not the primary duty; it was a secondary duty; else there would have been no option 
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function of man, in almost all states 

of society, the function of public ha- 

ranguing was for the Pagan man, who 

had no printing-press, more of a mere 
necessity, through every mode of pub- 

lic life, than it is for the modern man 

of: Christian light: for as to the mo- 

dern man of Mahometan twilight, his 

perfect bigotry denies him this charac- 

teristic resource of Christian energies. 

Just four centuries have we of the 

Cross propagated our light by this 

memorable invention; just four cen- 

turies have the slaves of the Crescent. 
clung to their darkness by rejecting 
it. Christianity signs her name; Is- 
Jamism makes her mark. And the 
great doctors of the Mussulmans, take 
their stand precisely where Jack Cade 
took his a few years after printing had 
been discovered. Jack and they both 
make it felony to be found with a spell- 
ing-book, and sorcery to deal with 
syntax. 

Yet with these differences, all of us 
alike, Pagan, Mussulman, Christian, 
have practised the arts of public speak- 
ing as the most indispensable resource 
of public administration and of private 
intrigue. Whether the purpose were 
to pursue the interests of legislation, 
or to conduct the business of juris- 
prudence, or to bring the merits of 
great citizens pathetically before their 
countrymen; or (if the state were 
’ democratic enough) oftentimes to ex- 
plain the conduct of the executive 
government—oftentimes, also, to pro- 
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secute a scheme of personal ambition ; 
whether the audience were a mob, a 
senate, a judicial tribunal, or an army ; 
equally (though not in equal degrees) 
for the Pagan of twenty-five hundred 
years back, and for us moderns, the 
arts of public speaking, and conse- 
quently of prose as opposed to metri- 
cal composition, have been the capital 
engine—the one great intellectual 
machine—Of civil life. 
This, to some people, may seem a 
matter of course ; * would you have 
men speak in rhyme?” We answer, 
that when society comes into a state of 
refinement, the total uses of language 
are developed in common with other 
arts; butoriginally, and whilst man was 
in his primitive condition of simplicity, 
it must have seemed an unnatural, nay 
an absurd, thing to speak in prose. 
For in those elder days, the sole jus- 
tifying or exciting cases for a public 
harangue, would be cases connected 
with impassioned motives. Rare they 
would be, as they had need to be, where 
both the “hon. gentleman” who 
moves, and his * hon. friend’? who 
seconds, are required to speak in 
Trimeter Iambic. Hence the neces- 
sity that the oracles should be deli- 
vered in verse. Whoever heard of a 
prose oracle? And hence, as Grecian 
taste expanded, the disagreeable cri- 
ticisms whispered about’in Athens as 
to the coarse quality of the verses that 
proceeded from Delphi. It was like 
bad Latin from Oxford. Apollo him. 























allowed—tribute, death, or conversion. Well, then, the Caliph might ascend the pulpit, 
for the purpose of enforcing a secondary duty? No, he could not; because that was no 
duty of time or place; it was a postulate of the congcience at all times alike; and 
needed no argument or illustration. Why, then, what was it that the Caliph talked about ? 
It was this :— He praised the man who had cut most throats; he pronounced the funeral 
panegyric of him who had had his own throat cut under the banners of the Prophet; 
he explained the prudential merits of the next movement or of the next campaign. 
In fact, he did precisely what Pericles did—what Scipio did—what Cesar did; 
what it was a regular part of the Roman Imperator’s commission to do, both 
before a battle and after a battle, and, generally, under any circumstances which 
made an explanation necessary. What is now done in “ general orders,” was then 
committed to a vied voce communication. Trifling communications probably devolved 
on the six centurions of each cohort (or regiment;) graver communications were 
reserved to the Imperator, surrounded by-his staff. Why we should mislead the student 
by calling this. solemnity of addressing an army from a tribunal, or suggestus, by the 
irrelevant name of preaching from a pulpit, can only be understood by those who per- 
ceive the false view taken of the Mahometan faith and its relation to the human mind. 
It was certainly a poor plagiarism from the Judaic and the Christian creeds; but it did 
not rise so high as to conceive of any truth that needed or that admitted intellectual 
development, or that was susceptible of exposition and argument. However, if we will 
have it that the Caliph preached, then did his lieutenant say Amen, If Omar was a 
parson, then certainly Caled was his clerk, 
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self, to turn out of his own temple, 
in the very age of Sophocles, such 
Birmingham hexameters as some- 
times astonished Greece, was like our 
English court keeping a Stephen 
Duck, the thresher, for the national 
poet-laureate, at a time when Pope 
was fixing an era in the literature. 
Metre fell to a discount in such learn- 
ed times. But, in itself, metre must 
always have been the earliest vehicle 
for public enunciations of truth among 
men, for these obvious reasons :— 
1. That, if metre rises above the 
standard of ordinary household life, 
so must any truth of importance and 
singularity enough to challenge a 
public utterance. 2. That, because 
religious communications will always 
have taken a metrical form, by a na- 
tural association of feeling, whatso- 
ever is invested with a privileged 
character will seek something of a 
religious sanction, by assuming the 
same external shape; and 3. That 
expressions, or emphatic verbal forms, 
which are naturally courted for the 
sake of pointed effect, receive a justi- 
fication from metre, as being already 
a departure from common usage to 
begin with, whereas, in plain prose, 
they would appear so many affecta- 
tions. Metre is naturally and neces- 
sarily adopted in cases of impassioned 
themes, for the very obvious reason, 
that rhythmus is both a cause of im- 
passioned feeling, an ally of such 
feeling, and a natural effect of it; but 
upon other subjects not impassioned, 
metre is also a subtle ally, because it 
serves to introduce, and to reconcile 
with our sense of propriety, various 
arts of condensation, of antithesis, and 
other rhetorical effects, which, with- 
out the metre (as a key for harmoniz- 
ing them) would strike the feelings as 
unnatural, or as full of affectation. 
Interrogations, for example, passion- 
ate ejaculations, &c., seem no more 
than natural, when metre (acting as a 
key) has attuned and prepared the 
mind for such effects. The metre 
raises the tone of colouring, so as to 
introduce richer tints, without shock. 
ing or harshly jarring upon the presid- 
ing key, when without this semi- 
conscious pitching of the expectations, 
the sensibility would have been re- 
volted. Hence, for the very earliest 
stages of society, it will be mere na- 
ture that prompts men to metre; it 
is a mode of inspiration—it is a pro 
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mise of something preternatural ; and 
less than preternatural cannot be any 
possible emergency that should call 
for a public address. Only great 
truths could require a man to come 
forward as a spokesman : he is then 
a sort of interpreter between God and 
man, his creature. - 

At first, therefore, it is mere na- 
ture which prompts metre. After- 
wards, as truth begins to enlarge 
itself—as truth loses something of its 
sanctity by descending amongst hu- 
man details—that mode of exalting 
it, and of courting attention, is dictated 
by artifice, which originally was ‘a 
mere necessity of nature raised above 
herself. For these reasons, it is cer- 
tain that men, challenging high au- 
thentic character, will continue to 
speak by metre for many generations 
after it has ceased to be a mere voice 
of habitual impulse. Whatsoever 
claims an oracular authority, will 
take the ordinary external form of 
an oracle. And after it has ceased 
to be a badge of inspiration, metre 
will be retained as a badge of profes- 
sional distinction ;—Pythagoras, for 
instance, within five centuries of 
Christ, Thales or Theognis, will 
adopt metre out of a secondary pru- 
dence ; Orpheus and the elder Sibyl 
out of an original necessity. 

Those people are, therefore, mis- 
taken who imagine that prose is either 
a natural or a possible form of com- 
position in early states of society. It 
is such truth only as ascends from the 
earth, not such as descends from hea- 
ven, which can ever assume an unme- 
trical form. Now, in the earliest 
states of society, all truth that has 
any interest or importance for man 
will connect itself with heaven. If it 
does not originally come forward in 
that sacred character, if it does not 
borrow its importance from its sane- 
tity ; then, by an inverse order, it will 
borrow a sanctity from its importance. 
Even agricultural truth, even the 
homeliest truths of rural- industry, 
brought into connexion with religious 
inspiration, will be exalted (like the 
common culinary utensils in the 
great vision of the Jewish prophet,) 
and transfigured into ‘vessels of glo- 
rious consecration. All things in this 
early stage of social man are meant 
mysteriously, have allegoric values s 
and week-day man moves amongst 


glorified objects. So that if any 
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doctrine, principle, or system of 
truth, should call for communica- 
tion at all, infallibly the communica- 
tion will take the tone of a revela- 
tion ; and the holiness of a revelation 

Il express itself in the most impas- 
sioned form—perhaps with accompa- 
niments of music, but certainly with 
metre. 

Prose, therefore, strange as it may 
seem to say so, was something of a 
discovery. If not great invention, 
at least great courage would be re- 
quired for the man who should first 
swim without the bladders of metre. 
It is all very easy talking when you 
and your ancestors, for fifty génera- 
tions back, have talked prose. But 
that man must have had triplex e@s 
about his precordia, who first dared 
to come forward with pure prose to a 

eople who had never heard any thing 
but metre. It was like the case of the 
first physician who dared to lay aside 
the ample wig and gold-headed cane. 
All the Jovian terrors of his profes- 
sional being laid aside, he was thrown 
‘upon his mere natural resources of 
skill and good sense. Who was the 
first lion-hearted man that ventured 
to make sail in this frail boat of prose? 
We believe the man’s name is reput- 
ed to have been Pherecydes. But 
as nothing is less worth remembering 
than the mere hollow shell of a name, 
where all the pulp and the kernel is 
gone, we shall presume Herodotus to 
have been the first respectable artist 
in prose. And, what was this worthy 
man’s view of prose? From the way 
‘in which he connected his several 
books or “ fyttes” with the names of 
the muses, and from the romantic 
style of his narratives, as well as from 
his using a dialect which had certain- 
ly become a poetic dialect, in literary 
Greece, it is pretty clear that Hero- 
dotus stood, and meant to stand, on 
that isthmus between the regions of po- 
‘etry and blank unimpassioned prose, 
which in modern literature is occupied 
by such works as Mort d’Arthur. 
In Thucydides, we see the first exhibi- 
tion of stern philosophic prose. And, 
considering the very brief interval be- 
tween the two writers, who stand re- 
lated to each other, in point of time, 
retty much as Dryden and Pope, it 
is quite impossible to look for the so- 
Jution of their characteristic differ. 
ences in the mere graduations of social 
development. Pericles, as a. young 
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man, would most certainly ask Hero- 
dotus to dinner, if business or curio. 


sity ever drew that amiable writer to - 


Athens, As an elderly man, Pericles 
must often have seen Thucydides at 
his levees ; although by that time the 
sacrifice of his * social pleasure ill ex. 
exchanged for power,’ may have 
abridged his opportunities of giving 
*‘ feeds” to literary men. But will any 
body believe that the mere advance 
of social refinement, within the nar- 
row period of one man’s public life, 
could bring about so marvellous a 
change, as that the friend of his youth 
should naturally write very much in 
the spirit of Sir John Mandeville, and 
the friend of his old age like Machia- 
vel or Gibbon ? No, no; the differ. 
ence between these two writers does not 
reflect the different aspects of literary 
Greece at two eras so slightly remov- 
ed, too great to be ssemaeek by that 
scale; as though those of the pictu- 
resque Herodotus were a splendid 
semi-barbarous generation, those of 
the meditative Thucydides, specula- 
tive, political, experimental,—but we 
must look to subjective differences of 
taste and temperament in the men, 
The men, by nature and by powerful 
determination of original sensibility, 
belonged to different orders of intel- 
lect. Herodotus was the Froissart of 
cox ny He was the man that 
should have lived to record the Cru- 
sades. Thucydides, on the other 
hand, was obviously the Tacitus of 
Greece, who (had he been privileged 
to benefit by some metempsychosis 
dropping him into congenial scenes 
of modern history,) would have made 
his election for the wars of the French 
League, or for our Parliamentary war, 
or for the colossal conflicts which grew 
out of the French Revolution. The 
one was the son of nature, fascinated 
by the mighty powers of chance or of 
tragic destiny, as they are seen in elder 
times moulding the form of empires, 
or training the currents of revolutions. 
The other was the son of political 
speculation, delighting to trace the 
darker agencies which brood in the 
mind of nran—the subtle motives, the 
combinations, the plots which gather 
in the brain of “ dark viziers,” when 
entrusted with the fate of millions, and 
the nation-wielding tempests which 
move at the bidding of the orator. 
But these subjective differences were 
notall: they led to objective differences, 
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by determining each writer's mind to a 
separate object, Does any man fancy 
that these two writers imagined, each 
for himself, the same audience? Or 
" again, that each represented his own 
audience as addressed from the same 
station? The earlier of the two, full of 
those qualities which fit a man for pro- 
ducing an effect as an artist, manifestly 
comes forward ina theatrical character, 
and addresses his audience from a thea- 
trical station. Is it readers whom he 
courts ? No, but auditors. Is it the 
literary body whom he addresses—a 
small body every where? No, but the 
public without limitation. Public! 
but what. public? Not the public of 
Lacedeemon, drunk with the gloomy 
insolence ofself-conceit—notthe public 
of Athens, amiably vain, courteous, 
affable, refined: No, it is the public 
of universal Hellas, an august con- 
gress representing the total civiliza- 
tion of the earth: so that of any man 
not known at Olympia, prince, em- 
peror, whatever he might call himself, 
if he were not present in person or 


by proxy, you might warrantably 


affirm that he was homo ignorabilis— 
a person of whose existence nobody 
was bound to take notice; a man to 
be ignored by a grand jury. This 
representative champ de Mai, Hero- 
dotus addressed. And in what cha- 
racter did he address it? What cha- 
racter did he ascribe to the audience ? 
What character did he assume to 
himself? Them he addressed some- 
times in their general character of 
human beings ; but still having a com- 
mon interest in a central net-work of 
civilization, investing a certain ring- 
fence, beginning in Sicily and Car- 
thage, whence it ran round through 
Lybia, Egypt, Syria, Persia, the Io- 
nian belt or zone, and terminating in 
the majestic region of Men—the home 
of liberty—the Pharos of truth and 
intellectual power—the very region 
in which they were all at that mo- 
ment assembled, There was such a 
collective body dimly recognised at 
times by the ancients, as corresponds 
to our modern Christendom, and hav- 
ing some unity of possible interest by 
comparison with the unknown regions 


of Scythias, Indias, and Ethiopias, 
lying in a far wider circle beyond ; 
regions that, from their very obscurity, 
and from the utter darkness of their 
_exterior relations, must at times have 
been looked to with eyes of anxiety— 
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as permanently harbouring that pos- 

sible deluge of savage eruption which, | 
about 150° years after, did actually : 
swallow up the Grecian colony of Bae- 

tria, (or Bokhara) as founded by 
Alexander ; swallowed it so suddenly 

and so effectually, that merely the: 
blank fact of its tragical catastrophe 

has reached posterity. It was sur- 

prised probably in one night, like 

Pompeii by Vesuvius; or, like the 

planet itself by Noah's flood. Or 

more nearly its fate resembled those’ 
starry bodies which have been seen, 

traced, recorded, fixed in longitude’ 
and latitude for generations ; and then 

suddenly are observed to be missing by 

some of our wandering telescopes that 

keep watch and ward over the starry 

heavens. The agonies of a perishing 

world have been going on; but all is 

bright and silent in the heavenly host. 

Infinite space has swallowed up the 

infinite agonies. Perhaps the only 

record of Bactria was the sullen report 

of some courier from Susa, who would 

come back with his letters undeliver- 

ed; simply reporting that on reach- 

ing such a ferry on some nameless 

river, or such an outpost upen a 

heath, he found it in possession of a 

fierce unknown race—the ancestors 

of future Affghans or Tartars. 

Such a catastrophe, as menacing by 
possibility the whole of civilization, 
and under that hypothetical peril as 
giving even to Greece herself an in- 
terest in the stability even of Persia 
her great enemy, a great resistin 
mass interjacent between Greece an 
the unknown enemies to the far north- 
east or east, could not but have mixed 
occasionally with Greek anticipations 
for the future; and in a degree quite 
Iinappreciable by us who know the 
geographical limits of Asia. To the 
ancients, these were by possibility, in 
a strict sense, infinite. The terror 
from the unknown Scythians of the 
world was-certainly vague and indis- 
tinct ; but, if that disarmed the ter- 
ror or broke its sting, assuredly the 
very same cause would keep it alive: 
for the peril would often swell u 
the eye, merely from its uncertain 
limits, Far oftener, however, those 
glorious certainties revolved upon the 
Grecian imagination which presented 
Persia in the character of her enemy, 
than those remote possibilities which 
might connect her as a comimon 
friend against some horrid enemy 
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from the infinite deserts of Asia. In 
this character it was that Herodotus 
at times addressed the assembled 
Greece, at whose bar he stood. That 
the intensity of this patriotic idea 
intermitted at times; that it was 
saffered to slumber through entire 
books; this was but an artist’s ma- 
nagement which caused it to swell 
upon the ear all the more sonorously, 
more clamorously, more terrifically, 
when the lungs of fhe organ filled 
once more with breath, when the 
trumpet stop was opened, and the 
“‘ foudroyant” style of the organist 
commenced the hailstone chorus from 
Marathon. Here came out the cha- 
racter in which Herodotus appeared. 
The Iliad had taken Greece as she 
was during the building of the first 
temple at Jerusalem—in the era of 
David and Solomon—a thousand years 
before Christ. The eagle’s plume in 
her cap at that era was derived from 
Asia. It was the Troad, it was Asia 
that in those days constituted the 
great enemy of Greece. Greece uni- 
versal had been confederated against 
the Asia of that day, and, after an 
Iliad of woes, had triumphed. But 
now another era of 500 years has 
passed since Troy. Again there has 
been an universal war raging between 
Greece and a great foreign potentate. 
Again this enemy of Greece is called 
Asia. Butwhat Asia? The Asia of 
the Iliad was a petty maritime Asia. 
But Asia now means Persia; and 
Persia, taken in combination with its 
dependencies of Syria and Egypt, 
means the world, 4 oxovuen, ‘The 
frontier line of the Persian empire 
« marched’ or confined with the 
Grecian; but now so vast was the 
revolution effected by Cyrus, that, had 
not the Persians been withheld by their 
dismal bigotry from cultivating ma- 
ritime facilities, the Greeks must have 
sunk under the enormous power now 
brought to bear upon them. At one 
blow the whole territory of what is 
now Turkey in Asia, viz. the whole 
of Anatolia and of Armenia, had been 
extinguished as a neutral and inter- 
jacent force for Greece. At one blow, 
y the battle of Thymbra, the Persian 
armies had been brought nearer by 
much more than a thousand miles to 
the gates of Greece. 
That danger it is necessary to con- 
ceive, in order to conceive that sub- 
gequent triumph. Herodotus—-whose 
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family and nearest generation of pre- 
decessors must have trembled after 
the thoughtless insult offered to Sardis, 
under the expectation of the vast re- 
venge prepared by the Great King— 
must have had his young imagination 
filled and dilated with the enormous 
display of Oriental power, and been 
thus prepared to understand the terri- 
fic collisions of the Persian forces with 
those of Greece. He had heard in his 
travels how the glorious result was 
appreciated in foreign lands. He 
came back to Greece with a twofold 
freight of treasures. He had two 
messages for his country. One was— 
a report of all that was wonderful in 
foreign lands; all that was interesting 
from its novelty or its vast antiquity ; 
all that was regarded by the natives 
for its sanctity, or by foreigners with 
amazement, as a measure of colossal 
power in mechanics. And these fo- 
reign lands, we must remember, con- 
stituted the total world to a Greek. 
Rome was yet in her infant days, un- 
heard of beyond Italy. Egypt and 
the other dependencies of Persia com- 
posed the total map south of Greece. 
Greece, with the Mediteranneanislands, 
and the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
together with Macedon and Thrace, 
made up the world of Europe. Asia, 
which had not yet received the narrow 
limitation imposed upon that word by 
Rome, was co-extensive with Persia ; 
and it might be divided into Asia cis- 
Tigritana, and Asia trans-Tigritana; 
the Euxine and the Caspian were the 
boundaries to the north; and to one 
advancing further, the Oxus was the 
northern boundary, and the Indus the 
eastern. The Punjab, as far as the 
river Sutlege, that is, up to our pre- 
sent British cantonments at Ludiana, 
was indistinctly-supposed to be within 
the jurisdiction of the Great King. 
Probably he held the whole interven- 
ing territory of the late Runjeet Singh, 
as now possessed by the Sikhs. And 
beyond these limits all was a mere 
path of ideal splendour, or a dull re- 
petition of monotonous barbarism. 
The report which personal travels 
enabled Herodotus to make of this ex- 
tensive region, composing neither 
more nor less than the total map of 
the terraqueous globe as it was then 
supposed to exist, (all the rest being a 
mere Nova Zembla in their eyes,) was 
one of two revelations which the great 
trayeller had to lay at the feet of 
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Greece. The other was a connected 
narrative of their great struggle with 
the King of Persia. The earth bisect- 
ed itself into two parts—Persia and 
Greece. All that was not Persia was 
Greece: all that was not Greece was 
Persia. The Greek traveller was pre- 
pared to describe the one section to the 
other section; and having done this, to 
relate in a connected shape the recent 
tremendous struggle of the one section 
with the other. Here was Captain 
Cooke fresh from his triple cireumna- 
vigation of the world: here was Mun- 
go Park fresh from the Niger and 
Timbuctoo: here was Bruce fresh 
from the coy fountains of the Nile: 
here was Phipps, Franklin, Parry, 
from the Arctic circle: here was Leo 
Africanus from Moorish palaces: here 
was Mandeville from Prester John, 
from the Cham of Tartary, and from 
the golden cities of Hindostan ; fronr 
Agra and Lahore of the Great Mogul. 
This was one side of the medal; and on 
the other was the patriotic historian 


who recorded what all had heard by’ 


fractions, but none in the whole series. 
Now, if we consider how rare was either 
character in ancient times, how diffi- 
cult it was to travel where no license 
made it safe, where no preparations in 
roads, inns, carriages, made it conve- 
nient ; that even five centuries in ad- 
vance of this era, little knowledge was 
generally circulated of any region, 
unlessso far as it had beentraversed by 
the Roman legions; considering the 
vast credulity of the audience assem- 
bled—a gulf capable of swallowing 
mountains; and, on the other hand, 
that here was a man fresh from the 
Pyramids and the Nile, from Tyre, from 
Babylon, and the temple of Belus— 
a traveller who had gone in with his 
sickle to a harvest yet untouched— 
that this same man, considered as an 
historian, spoke of a struggle with 
which the earth was still agitated ; 
that the people who had triumphed so 
memorably in this war, happened to 
be the same people who were then 
listening ; that the leaders in this glo- 
rious war, whose names had already 
passed into spiritual powers, were the 
fathers of the present audience ; com- 
bining into one picture all these cir- 
cumstances—one must admit that no 
such meeting between giddy expecta- 
tion, and the very excess of power to 
meet its most clamorous calls, is likely 
to have occurred before or since upon 
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this earth. Hither had assembled 

ple from the most inland and most 
illiterate parts of Greece ; people that 
would have settled a pension for life 
upon any man who would have de- 
scribed to them so much as a crocodile 
orichneumon. To these people, the 
year of his public recitation would be 
the meridian year of their lives. He 
saw that the whole scene would be- 
come almost a dramatic work of art: 
in the mere gratification of their curi- 
osity, the audience’ might be passive 


.and neutral ; in the history of the war, 


they became almost actors, as in a dra- 
matic scene. This scenical position 
could not escape the traveller-histori- 
an. His work was recited with the 
exaggeration that belongs to scenic 
art. It was read probably with gesti- 
culations by one of those thundering 
voices, which Aristophanes calls a 
*¢ damnable” voice, from its ear-pier- 
cing violence. 

Prose is a thing so well known to 
all of us, most of our “little accounts” 
from shoemakers, dressmakers, &c., 
being made out in prose—most of our 
sorrows and of our joys having been 
communicated to us through prose, 
and very few indeed through metre; 
(unless on St Valentine’s day,) that its 
further history, after leaving its ori- 
ginal Olympic cradle, must be interest- 
ing to every body. Who were they 
that next took up the literary use of 
Prose? Confining our notice to people 
of celebrity, we may say that the House 
of Socrates (Domus Socratica is the 
expression of Horace,) were those who 
next attempted to popularise Greek 
prose ; viz. the old gentleman himself, 
the founder of the concern, and his 
two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon. 
We acknowledge a sneaking hatred 
towards the whole household, founded 
chiefly on the intense feeling we en- 
tertain that all three were humbugs. 
We own the stony impeachment. 
Aristotle, who may be looked upon as 
literary grandson to Socrates, is quite 
a different person. But for the rest 
we cherish a sentimental (may we call 
it a Platonic?) disgust. As relates to 
the style, however, in which they have 
communicated their philosophy, one 
feature of peculiarity is too remark- 
able to pass without comment. Some 


"years ago, in one of our four or five 


Quarterly Reviews, (Theological it 
was, Foreign, or else eivwed th 
a critical opinion was delivered wit 
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respect to a work of Coleridge’s, which 
opens a glimpse into the true philoso- 
phy of prose composition. It was not 
& very good-natured opinion in that 
situation, since it was no more true of 
Coleridge than it is of every other man 
who adopts the same aphoristic form 
of expression for his thoughts ; but it 
was eminently just. Speaking of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘“* Aphorisms,” the reviewer 
observed—that this detached and in- 
sulated form of delivering thoughts 
was, in effect, an evasion of all the dif- 
ficulties connected with composition. 
Every man as he walks through the 
streets may contrive to jot down an 
independent thought; a short-hand 
memorandum of a great truth. So 
far as that purpose is concerned, even 
in tumultuous London, 


“ Puree sunt plates, nihil ut meditantibus 
obstet.” 


Standing on one leg you may accom- 
plish this. The labour of composition 
begins when you have to put your se- 
parate threads of thought into a loom; 
to weave them into acontinuous whole; 
to connect, to introduce them; to 
blow them out or expand them; to 
carry them toa close. All this evil 
is evaded by the aphoristic form. 
This one remark, we repeat, lifts up 
a corner of that curtain which hangs 
over the difficult subjects of style and 
composition. Indicating what is not 
in one form, it points to what is in 
others. It was an original remark, 
we doubt not, tothe reviewer. But it 
is too weighty and just to have escap- 
ed meditative men in former times ; 
and accordingly the very same remark 
will be found 150 years ago expanded 
in the Huetiana. 

But what relation has this remark 
to the House of Socrates? Did they 
write by aphorisms? No, certainly ; 
but they did what labours with the 
same radical defect considered in rela- 
tion to the true difficulties of compo- 
sition. Let us dedicate a paragraph 
to these great dons of literature. If 
we have any merely English scholars 
amongst our readers, it may be requi- 
site first to inform them that Socrates 
himself wrote nothing. He was too 
much occupied with his talking—*‘am- 
bitiosé loquela.” In this respect, So- 
crates differed, as in some others that 
we could mention, from the late Mr 
Coleridge—who found time both for 
talking and for writing at the least ten 
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volumes octavo, From the pupils of 
Socrates it is that we collect his pre- 
tended philosophy : and as there were 
only two of these pupils who publish. 
ed, and as one of them intensely con- 
tradicts the other, it would be found 
a hard matter at Wisi Prius to extract 
any verdict as to what it was that con- 
stituted the true staple of the Socratic 
philosophy, We fear that any jury, 
who undertook that question, would 
finally be cartéd to the bounds of the 
county, and shot into the adjacent 
county like a ton of coals. For Xeno- 
phon uniformly introduces the worthy 
hen-pecked philosopher as prattling 
innocent nothings, more limpid than 
small beer; whilst Plato never lets 
him condescend to any theme below 
those of Hermes Trismegistus, or 
Thomas Aquinas. One or other must 
be a liar. And the manner of the 
philosopher, under these two Boswel- 
lian reporters, is not less different than 
his matter : with Xenophon, he reminds 
us much of an elderly hen, superan- 
nuated a little, performing “ the hen’s 
march,” and clucking vociferously : 
with Plato, he seems much like a deep- 
mouthed hound in a chase after some 
unknown but perilous game ; much as 
such a hound is described by Words- 
worth ranging over the aerial heights 
of Mount Righi, his voice at times 
muffled by mighty forests, and then 
again swelling as he emerges upon the 
Alpine breezes ; whilst the vast inter- 
vals between the local points from 
which the intermitting voice ascends, 
‘proclaim the storm-like pace at which 
he travels. In Plato, there is a gloomy * 
grandeur at times from the elementary 
mysteries of man’s situation and origin, 
snatches of music from some older and 
Orphie philosophy, which impress a 
vague feeling of solemnity towards the 
patriarch of the school, though you can 
seldom trace his movement through 
all this high and vapoury region: you 
would be happy, therefore, to believe 
that there had been one word of truth 
in ascribing such colloquies to Socrates ; 
but how can that be, when you recol- 
lect the philosophic vappa of Xeno- 
phon, seems to pass the deciphering 
power of Cidipus. 

Now, this body of inexplicable dis- 
cord between the two evangelists of 
Socrates, as to the whole sources 
from which he drew his philosophy, as 
to the very wells from which he raised 
it, and the mode of medicating the 
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draught, makes it the more worthy of 
remark that both should have obsti- 
nately adopted the same disagreeable 
form of composition. Both exhibit 
the whole of their separate specula- 
tions under the form of dialogue. It 
is always Socrates and Crito, or So- 
crates and Pheedrus, or Socrates and 
Ischomachus ; in fact, Socrates and 
some man of straw or good humoured 
nine-pin set up to be bowled down as 
a matter of course. How inevitably 
the reader feels his fingers itching, to 
take up the cudgels instead of Crito 
for one ten minutes! Had we been 
favoured with an interview, we can 
answer for it that the philosopher 
should not have had it all his own way: 
there should have been a “scratch” at 
least between us; and instead of wait- 
ing to see Crito punished without de- 
livering one blow that would “ have 
made a dentin a pound of butter,” 
posterity should have formed a ring 
about us, crying out—* Pull baker, 
pull devil’— according as the acci- 
dents of the struggle went this way or 
that. Ifdialogue must be the form, 
at least it should not have been collu- 
sive dialogue. Whereas, with Crito 
and the rest of the men who were in 
training for the part of disputants, it 
was a matter of notoriety—that, if 
they presumed to put in a sly thrust 
under the ribs of the philosopher, 
those about Socrates, of aug: rov Swxpae 
env, would kick them into the kennel. 
It was a permanent “cross” that was 
fought throughout life between So- 
crates and his obsequious antagonists. 

As Plato and Xenophon must 
have hated each other with a theolo- 
gical hatred, it is a clear case that 
they would not have harmonized in 
any thing if they had supposed it open 
to evasion. They would have got 
another atmosphere had it been pos 
sible. Diverging from each other in 
all points beside, beyond doubt 
they would have diverged as to this 
form of dialogue, had they not con- 
ceived that it was essential to the 
business of philosophy. It is plain 
from this one fact, how narrow was 
the range of conception which the 
Socratic school applied to the possible 
modes of dealing with polemic truth. 
They represented the case thus :— 
Truth, they fancied, offered itself by 
separate units, by moments, (to bors 
row a word from dynamics,) by what 
Cicero calls “apices rerum” and 
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‘¢ punetiuncule.” Each of these must 
be separately examined. It was like 
the items in a disputed account, 
There must be an auditor to check 
and revise each severally for itself. 
This process of auditing could only 
be carried on through a brisk dia- 
logue. The philosopher in monos 
logue was like a champion at a tour- 
nament with nobody to face him. He 
was a chess-player with no opponent, 
The game could not proceed. But 
how mean and limited a conception 
this was, which lay as a basis for the 
whole Socratic philosophy, becomes 
apparent to any man who considers 
any ample body of truth, whether 
polemic truth or not, in all its pro- 
portions. Take Wafburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses, and imagine a 
Socratic man dealing with that. How 
does Warburton establish that Moses 
held such a legation? He lays down 
a syllogism, the major of which asserts 
a general law with regard to false or 
unsound religions,—viz., that no such 
religion could sustain itself, or rear 
itself, to any height or duration with- 
out the aid of a particular doctrine,— 
viz., the doctrine of a resurrection. 
This is the major ; then for his minor. 
Warburton maintains, that the Mosaic 
religion did sustain itself without that 
doctrine. Whence the conclusion 
follows formally—that, having accom- 
plished what was hopeless for a merely 
human invention, the Mosaic dispen- 
sation could not have been such a 
human invention; that it enjoyed a 
secret support from God; and that 
Moses was truly what he repre- 
sented himself— God’s ambassador. 
Consider how little the Platonic and 
Xenophontic mode of philosophizing 
would apply to this case. You may 
see fit to deny the entire major pro- 
position of the bishop, and yet you 
may find it impossible to quarrel with 
the separate arguments, with each of 
them or with all of them, on which 
the major is built. All may be un- 
exceptionable ; and yet, when the 
record is closed, you may see cause to 
say, —‘‘ Bishop, your materials are 
good ; but they are not strong enough 
to hae the weighty column which 
you have built upon them.” But, 
this is an objection which cannot be 
made until you have heard him to the 
end. You must suspend; whereas the 
Socratic man never does suspend. A 
man who brings an alphabet of rea- 
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sons, which: are ae + to avail 
cumulatively in proof of his thesis, 
will not consider himself auswered 
because you object to P or Q amongst 
his arguments. “ My proofs are sepa- 
rate and independent,” he replies; 
“it is my glory that I can afford to 
give you a pawn or so, and yet win 
the game.” Another mode of pro- 
ceeding against the bishop would be 
this :—you might concede his major, 
and utterly deny, as many men have 
denied, his minor. But whether you 
see cause to go against the upper or 
lower proposition ; against the rule, or 
against the subsumption under the 
rule; equally you find that the Socratic 
mode of process is quite unavailing, 
or availing only by accident. And 
even this is not by any means the 
worst case supposable. Here, by 
the supposition, you have a longtrain 
of arguments, which may. be valid 
as a cumulus, notwithstanding that, 
Socratically, you might find this or 
that in particular to be a hollow nut. 
And again, such a train may be sup- 
posed, to which, Socratically, you 
force an assent ‘seriatim and articula- 
tim; all the items, what the Romans 
called the nemina in a creditor's ac- 
count, are unimpeachable ; and yet, 
as a whole, as the “ tottle of a whole,” 
you protest against them as insufficient 
for the probundum. They are good ; 
but not good for so much. They are 
available, and for the length of a 
mile, suppose; but they do not reach 
the three miles of the object in ques- 
tion. In the first case, Socrates 
negatives some of the parts, and yet 
he cannot negative the result. He is 
partially victorious, and yet is beaten 
as tothe whole. In the second case, 
Socrates affirms all the parts, and yet 
cannot aflirm the result. He is uni- 
versally victorious in the detail, and 
et is beaten upon the whole question. 
et, in all this, we repeat—the Socratic 
weakness is not adequately exposed. 
There is a far larger and subtler class 
of cases where the arguments for and 
against are not susceptible of this 
separate valuation. Oneis valid only 
through and by a second, which second 
again is involved in a third; and so 
on. Thus, by way of a brief instance, 
take all the systems of political eco- 
nomy which have grown up since 
Turgot and Quesnel. They are all 
lemic—that is, all have moulded 
hemselves in hostility to some other 
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ideas—all had their birth in opposi-., 
tion. But it would be impossible 
to proceed Socratically with any one 
of them. If you should attempt to 
examine Ricardo sentence by sentence, 
or even chapter by chapter, his apo- 
logist would loudly resist such a pro« 
cess as inapplicable. You must hold 
on—you must keep fast hold of cer- 
tain principles until you have time to 
catch hold of certain others—seven or 
eight, suppose; and then from the 
whole taken in continuation, but not 
from any one as an insulated principle, 
you come into a power of adjudicating 
upon the pretensions of the whole 
theory. The doctrine of value, for 
example—could you understand that 
taken apart? could you value it apart ? 
As a Socratic logician, could you say 
of it either affirmatur or negatur, un- 
til you see it coming round and revolv- 
ing in the doctrines of rent, profits, 
machinery, &c., which are so many 
functions of value; and which doc- 
trines first react with a weight of 
verification upon the other? 

These, unless parried, are knock- 
down blows to the Socratic, and 
therefore to the Platonic philosophy, 
if treated as a modus philosophandi ; 
and if that philosophy is treated as a 
body of doctrines apart from any 
modus or ratio ducendi, we ‘should be 
glad to hear what they are. For we 
never could find any eitherin Plato or 
Xenophon, which are insisted on as 
essential. Accidental hints and casual 
suggestions cannot be viewed as doc- 
trines in that sense which is necessary 
to establish a separate school. And 
all tbe German Tiedemanns and Ten- 
nemanns, the tedious men and the ten- 
penny-men, that have written their 
twelve or their eighteen volumes viri- 
tim upon Plato, will find it hard to 
satisfy their readers unless they make 
head against these little objections ; 
because these objections seem to ime 
peach the very method of the ‘ Socra- 
tices Charte,” and except as the authors 
or illustrators of a method, the Socra- 
tici are no school at all. 

But are not we travelling a little out 
of our proper field, in attacking this 
method? Onur business was with this 
method considered as a form of style, 
not considered as a form of logic. 
True, O rigorous reader. Yet di- 

ressions and moderate excursions 
ave @ license, Besides which, on 
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whether we have been digressing. 
For whatsoever acted as a power on 
Greek prose, through many ages, 
whatsoever gave it a bias towards any 
one characteristic excess, becomes 
important in virtue of its relations to 
our subject. Now, the form of dia- 
logue so obstinately maintained by the 
earliest philosophers, who used prose 
as the vehicle of their teaching, had the 
unhappy effect of impressing from the 
earliest era of Attic literature a col- 
loquial taint upon the prose literature 
of that country. The great authority 
of Socrates, maintained for ages by all 
sorts of fables, naturally did much to 
strengthen this original twist in the 
prose style. About fifty years after 
the death of Socrates, the writings of 
Aristotle were beginning to occupy 
the attention of Greece; and in them 
we see as resolute a departure from 
the dialogue form as in his elders of 
the same house the adherence to that 
form had been servile and bigoted. 
His style, though arid from causes that 
will hereafter be noticed, was much 
more dignified, or at least more grave 
and suitable to philosophic specula- 
tion than that of any man before him. 
Contemporary with the early life of 
Socrates was a truly great man, 
Anaxagoras, the friend and reputed 
preceptor of Pericles. It is probable 
he may have written in the style of 
Aristotle. Having great systematic 
truths to teach, such as solved existing 
phenomena, and not such as raised 
fresh phenomena for future solution, 
he would naturally adopt the form of 
- continuous exposition. Nor do we 
at this moment remember a case of 
- amy very great man who had any 
real and novel truth to communicate, 
having adopted the form of dialogue, 
excepting only the case of Galileo. 
Plato, indeed, like Galileo, demanded 
geometry as a qualification in his stu- 
dents—that is, in those who paid him 
a tdaxr~eor or fee for the privilege of 
personally attending his conversa- 
tions ; but he demanded no such qua- 
lification in his readers; or else- we 
can assure him that very few copies of 
his Opera Omnia would have been 
sold in Athens. This low qualifica- 
tion it was for the readers of Plato, 
and still more for those of Xenophon, 
which operated to diffuse the reputa- 
tion of Socrates. Besides, it was a rare 
thing in Greece to see two men sound- 
ing the trumpet on behalf of a third, 
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And we hope it is not ungenerous to 
suspect, that each dablied with the 
same purpose as our Chatterton and 
Macpherson, viz. to turn round on the 
public when once committed and 
compromised by some unequivocal 
applause, saying, “ Gentlemen of 
Athens, this idol Socrates is a phans 
tom of my brain : as respects the phi- 
losopby ascribed to him, I am So- 
crates.” 

But in what mode does theconversae 
tional taint, which we trace to the 
writings of the Socratici, enforced by 
the imaginary martyrdom of Socrates, 
express itself? In what forms of lane 
guage? By what peculiarities? By 
what defects of style? We will endea- 
vour to explain. One of the Scaligers 
(if we remember it was the elder,) 
speaking of the Greek article 4, 4, ro, 
called it loguacissime gentis flabellum, 
Now, pace superbissimi viri, this seems 
nonsense ; because the use of the ar- 
ticle was not capricious, but grounded 
in the very structure and necessities 
of the Greek language. Garrulous 
or not, the poor men were obliged by 
the philosophy of their tongue to use 
the article in certain situations. And, 
to say the truth, these situations were 
very much the same as in English. 
Allowing for a few cases of proper 
names, participles, er adjectives post- 
poned to their substantives, &c., the 
two general functions of the article 
were,—1. to individualize, as, e. g. 
‘‘ It is not any sword that will do, I 
will have ¢he sword of my father ;” and 
2. the very opposite function, viz., to 
generalize in the highest degree—a 
use which our best English grammars 
wholly overlook—as e. g., * Let the 
sword give way to the gown ;” not 
that particular sword, but every 
sword, where each is used as a repre- 
sentative symbol of the corresponding 
professions. ‘ Zhe peasant presses 
on the kibes of the courtier,” where 
the class is indicated by the indivi. 
dual. In speaking again of diseases, 
and the organs affected, we usually 
accomplish this generalization by 
means of the definite article. We 
say, “He suffered from a head. 
ache;” but also we say, ‘* from 
the headache ;” and invariably we 
say, “ He died of the stone,” &c. 
And though we fancy it a peculi- 
arity of the French language to say, 
“ Le coeur lui étoit navré de douleur,” 
yet we ourselves say, “ The heart waa 
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affected in his case.” In all these 
uses of the definite article, there is 
little real difference between the 
Greek language and our own. The 
main difference is in the negative use 
-~in the meaning implied by the ab- 
sence of the article, which, with the 
Greeks, expresses our article a, but 
with us is a form of generalization. 
In all this there was nothing left free 
to the choice. And Scaliger had no 
right to find any illustration of Greek 
levity in what was unavoidable. 

But what we tax as undignified in 
the Greek prose style, as a badge of 
garrulity, as a taint from which the 
Greek prose never cleansed itself, are 
all those forms of lively colloquialism, 
with the fretfulness, and hurry, and 
demonstrative energy of peopleunduly 
excited by bodily presence and by 
ocular appeals to their sensibility. 
Such a styleis picturesque no doubt ; 
so is the Scottish dialect of low life as 
first employed in novels by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott : that dialect greatly assisted 
the characteristic expression : it fur- 
nished the benefit of a Doric dialect ; 
but what man in his senses would em- 

loy it ina grave work, and speaking 
in his own person? Now, the col- 
loguial expletives, so profusely em- 
ployed by Plato, his «g«, his ft, &c., 
the forms of his sentences, the forms 
of his transitions, and other intense 
peculiarities of the chattering man, as 
opposed to the meditating man, have 
crept over the face of Greek litera- 
ture; and though some people think 
every thing holy which is printed in 
Greek characters, we must be allowed 
to rank these forms of expression as 
mere vulgarities. Sometimes, in West- 
moreland, if you chance to meet an 
ancient father of his valley, one who 
is thoroughly vernacular in his talk, 
being unsinged by the modern furnace 
of revolution, you may have a fancy 
for asking him how far it is to the 
next town. In which case, you will 
receive for answer pretty nearly the 
following words :—“ Why like, it’s 
gaily nigh like, to four mile like.” 
Now, if the pruriency of your curio- 
sity should carry you to torment and 
vex this aged man, by pressing a spe- 
cial investigation into this word like, 
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the only result is likely to be that 
you will kill Aim, and do yourself 
good, Call it an expletive, indeed 
a filling up! Why, to him it is the 
only indispensable part of the sen- 
tence; the sole fixture. It is the 
balustrade which enables him to de- 
scend the stairs of conversation, with- 
out falling overboard ; and if the word 
were proscribed by Parliament, he 
would have no resource but in ever- 
lasting silence. Now, the exple- 
tives of Plato are as gross, and must 
have been, to the Athenian, as unin- 
telligible as those of the Westmore- 
land peasant.. It is true the value, 
the effect to the feelings, was secured 
by daily use, and by the position in 
the sentence. But so it is to the Eng- 
lish peasant. Like in his use is a modi- 
fying, a restraining particle, which 
forbids you to understand any thing 
in a dangerous, unconditional, sense. 
But then, again, the Greek particle ot 
transition, that eternal 2, and the in- 
troductory formula of «+ and 3s, how- 
ever. earnestly people may fight for 
them, because in fact Greek, is now 
past mending. The 2s is strictly equi- 
valent to the whereby of a sailor: 
“‘ whereby I went to London; where- 
by I was robbed; whereby I found 
the man that robbed me.” All rela- 
tions, all modes of succession or tran- 
sition are indicated by one and the 
same particle. This could arise, even 
as a license, only in the laxity of con- 
versation. But the most. offensive 
indication of the conversational spirit, 
as presiding in Greek prose, is to be 
found in the morbid energy of oaths 
scattered over the face of every prose 
composition which aims at rhetorical 
effect. The literature is deformed 
with a constant roulade of “ by Jove,” 
‘by. Minerva,” &c., as much as the 
conversation of high-bred Englishmen 
in the reign of Charles II. In both 
cases, this habit belonged to.a state 
of transition ; and if the prose literax 
ture of Greece had been cultivated by 
a succession of authors as extended as 
that of England, it would certainly 
have outworn this badge of spurious 
energy. That it did not, is a proof 
that the Greek literature did not reach 
the consummation of art, 
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** Fortuna sxvo lexta negotio, et 
Ludum insvlentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIP 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU& DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PavuPERIEM SINE DOTE QU&RO.” 


[Severna legal topics have been 
touched upon in these papers, which 
seem to have attracted some little at- 
tention amongst legal readers, as, at 
least, would appear from various com- 
munications—some at considerable 
length, some anonymous, others not 
—addressed, through the publishers, 
to “The Author of Ten Thousand 
a-Year, in, Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
The principal matters thus discussed 
are, the power of an heir, in the life- 
time of his ancestor, (to speak popu- 
larly, though not with legal accuracy, 
since nemo est heres viventis,) to con- 
vey away his expectancy in fee, so as 
to bind himself, and those claiming 
under him, by estoppel on the subse- 
quent descent-of the estate. On this 
point have been received several com- 
munications—one of them from, per- 
haps, the greatest lawyer in England. 
’Tis doubtless an important point ; 
and where doctors differ 1 am not 
presumptuous enough to volunteer an 
opinion, though I entertain a pretty 
decisive one. Those who think that 
I am wrong, had better, perhaps, again 
refer to their books. Mine [| had 
consulted pretty anxiously before 
sending off my MS. to the press. 
The next point is, the effect given by 
Lord Widdrington, C.J., at the trial, 
(in which he is represented as being 
subsequently confirmed by the deci. 
sion of the Court of King’s Bench,) 
to the ERasuReE in the deed of con- 
firmation. From two letters I learn 
that three or four clients of the writers 
of them have conceived great alarin 
on this subject, and have directed all 
their deeds to be overhauled, and, in 
case of an erasure being discovered, 
submitted to eminent counsel! Such 
erasures have been discovered, it 
would seem, in two instances, In 
one, the counsel differed from Lord 
Widdrington ; in the other he agreed, 
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The question, then, here is, Whether, 

when an ancient deed (i. e. upwards 

of thirty years old, after which period 

a deed is said to prove itself) is pro- 

duced from the proper custody in sup- 

port of the rights of the party produ- 
cing tt, and there proves to be an 

erasure in it in an essential part of the 
deed—such deed ought to be rejected, 
unless the erasure can be accounted for ; 

or admitted upon the presumption that 
such erasure occurred before the execu- 
tion of the deed? Now, upon this point 
also I have formed a pretty strong 

opinion, and referred again to the 
authorities ; and venture togive in 

my adhesion to the opinion of Lord 

Widdrington and his court. It is 

rather singular that, about a fortnight 
ago, Lord Brougham, in delivering 
the judgment of the House of Lords 
in three appeal cases from Scotland, 

each of which was a ease depending 

upon the effect of an erasure, expressly 
declared the Scotch law to be to the 

effect laid down in these papers, and 

decided accordingly, admitting the 

cases to be full of grievous hardship 

—in one instance, a widow losing the 

whole of the provision which had been 
made for her by her deceased husband. 

Whether or not my notions of the 
English law on this subject are anti- 

quated, and contrary to those enter- 

tained by the judges and the bar since 
I ceased practising, I leave for them 

who are competent to form an opinion 
to decide. As for several other com- 

munications of a different nature— 

some similarly, others differently 

addressed—surely, on consideration, 

the authors of them cannot expect any 

answer, nor yet construe silence into 

discourtesy.—Z, 

me, new” London, 
14th August 1840.) 
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Ranx is very apt to attract and 
dazzle vulgar and feeble optics; and the 
knowledge that such is its effect, is 
unspeakably gratifying to a vain and 
ignorant possessor of that rank. Of 
the truth of one part of this observa- 
tion, take as an illustration the case of 
Tittlebat Titmouse ; of the other, that 
of the Earl of Dreddlington. The 
former's dinner engagement with the 
latter, his august and awful kinsman, 
was an event of such magnitude as to 
absorb almost all his faculties in the 
contemplation of it, and also occasion 
him great anxiety in preparing for an 
effective appearance upon so signal an 
oceasion. Mr Gammon had repeat- 
edly, during the interval, instructed 
his anxious pupil, if so he might be 
called, as to the manner in which he 
ought to behave. He was—Heaven 
save the mark, poor Titmouse !—to 
assume an air of mingled deference, 
self possession, and firmness; not to 
be overawed by the greatness with 
which he would be brought into con- 
tact, nor unduly elated by a sense of 
his own suddenly-acquiredimportance. 
He was, on the other hand, to steer 
evenly between the extremes of timo. 
rousness and temerity—that happy 
mean, so grateful to those able to ap- 
preciate the effort and object of those 
attaining to it. Titmouse was to re- 
member that, great as was the Earl 
of Dveddlington, he was yet but 
@ man—related, moreover, by con- 
sanguinity to him, the aforesaid Tit- 
mouse—who might, moreover, before 
many years should have elapsed, be 
himself Earl of Dreddlington, or at 
least Lord Drelincourt, and by conse- 
quence equally entitled, with the pre- 
sent possessor of that resplendent po- 
sition, to the homage of mankind. At 
the same t’ie, that the Earl's advan- 
ced years gave him a natural claim to 
the respect and deference of his young 
kinsman, whom, moreover, he was 
about to introduce into the sublime 
regions of aristocracy, and also of po- 
litical society. Titmouse might derive 
a few ingredients of consolation from 
the reflection, that his income probably 
exceeded by a third that of the Earl of 
Dreddlington. This is the sum of Mr 
Gammon’s general instructions to his 
eager and anxious pupil ; but he also 
gave Titmouse many minor hints and 
suggestions. He was to drink very 
little wine—(whereat Titmouse de- 
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murred somewhat vehemently, and 
asked “* How the d—I he was to get 
his steam up ?’")—and on no account to 
call for beer or porter, to which ple. 
beian beverages, indeed, he might con- 
sider himself as having bid a long and 
last adieu ;—to say “ my lord” and 
“ your lordship,” in addressing the 
Earl—* my lady” and “ your lady- 
ship,” in addressing. Lady Cecilia ;— 
and, above all, never to appear in a 
hurry, but to do and say whatever he 
had to do and to say calmly ; for that 
the nerves of aristocracy were very 
delicate, and could not bear a bustle, 
or the slightest display of energy or 
feeling. Then, as to his dress—Gam- 
mon, feeling himself treading on very 
doubtful ground, intimated merely that 
the essence of true fashion was sim- 
plicitty—but here Titmouse grew 
fidgety, and his Mentor ceased. 

During the night which ushered in 
the eventful day of Titmouse’s dining 
with the Earl of Dreddlington, our 
friend got but very little sleep. Early 
in the morning he engaged a handsome 
glass~coach to convey him westward 
in something like style, and before 
noon his anxieties were set at rest by 
the punctual arrival of various articles 
of dress, and decoration, and scent— 
for Titmouse had a great idea of 
scents. His new watch and its bril- 
liant gold guard-chain—his eyes gloat- 
ed upon them. What, he thought. 
would he have been without them. 
About half-past three o’clock he re- 
tired to his bed-room, and resigned 
himself into the hands of the tip-top 
hairdresser from the Strand, whose 
agreeable manipulations, and still 
more agreeable small-talk, oecupied 
upwards of an hour, Titmouse giving 
the anxious operator abundanfMiotice 
of the high quarter in which his handi- 
work was likely soon to be scrutinized, 

‘* Pray-a, can you tell me,” quoth 
Titmouse, drawlingly, shortly after 
Twirl had commenced his operations, 
“ how long it will take me to get from 
this infernal part of the town to Grose 
venor Square? Dem long way, isn’t it, 
Mr What’s-your-name ?” 

“* Grosvenor Square, sir?” said 
Twirl, glibly, but with a perceptible 
dash of deference in his tone ; “* why 
it ts, as one might say, a tolerable way 
off, certainly ; but you can’t wel] miss 
your way there, sir, of all places in 
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“‘ My coachman,” interrupted Tit- 
mouse, with a fine air, “ of course, had 
I thought of it, he must know.” 

“< Oh! to be sure, sir. There’s none 
but people of the most Aighest rank 
lives in that quarter, sir. Excuse me, 
sir, but I’ve a brother-in-law that’s 
valet to the Duke of Ding-dong, 
there ”——. . 

*¢ Indeed! How far off is that from 
Lord Dreddlington’s ?” enquired Tit» 
mouse, carelessly. 

*¢ Lord Dreddlington’s, sir ?— Well, 
I never! Isn’t it particular strange, if 
that’s where you're going, sir; it’s 
next door to the Duke’s—the very 
next door, sir?” 

«*Pon my life, is it indeed? How 
devilish odd!” 

«* Know the Earl of Dreddlington 
then, I presume, sir?” 

« Ya-a-s, I should think so; he’s 
my—my—relation, that’s all; and 
devilish near too!” 

Mr Twirl instantly conceived a kind 
of reverence for the gentleman upon 
whom he was operating. 

«“ Well, sir,” he presently added, in 
astill more respectful tone than before, 
‘¢ p’r’aps you'll think it a liberty, sir ; 
but, do you know, I’ve several times 
had the honour of seeing his lordship 
in the street at a little distance—and 
there’s a—a family likeness between 
you, sir—'pon my word, sir. It struck 
me, directly I saw you, that you was 
like some nob I'd seen at the other 
end of the town.” {Here Titmouse ex- 
perienced pleasurable emotions, simi- 
lar to those of a cat when you pass 
your hand down its glossy coat in the 
right direction. ] “ Will you allow me, 
sir, to give your hair a good brushing, 
sir, before I dress it? 1 always like to 
take the greatest pains with the hair 
of my quality customers. Do you 
know, sir, that I had the honour of 
dressing his Grace’s hair for a whole 
fortnight together, once when my 
brother-in-law was ill; and though, 
p’r’aps I oughtn’t to say it, but his 
Grace expressed the highest satisfac. 
tion at my exertions, sir.” , 

«*’Pon my life, and Z should say 
you were an uncommon good hand— 
I’ve known lots worse, I assure you ; 
men that would have spoiled the best 
head of hair going, by Jove!” 

“‘ Sir, you're very kind. I assure 
you, sir, that to do justice to a gent’s 
hair requires an uncommén deal of 
practice, and a sort of nat'ral talent 
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for it, besides. Lord, sir! how much 
depends on a gents hair, don’t it?. OF 
two coming into a room, it makes all 
the difference, sir! Believe me, sir, 
it’s no use being well-dressed, nay, 
nor good-looking, if as how the hair 
a’n’t done, what I call, correct.” 

“ By Jove, I really think you're 
nigh about the mark,” said Titmouse; 
and after a pause, during which Mr 
Twirl had been brushing away at one 
particular part of the head with some 
vehemence. ‘* Well,” he exclaimed, 
with a sigh—* I'm dest if I can ma- 
nage it, do what I will!” 

“ Eh? What's that? Whatis it?” 
enquired Titmouse, a little alarmedly. 

“‘ Nothing, sir; only it’s what we 
gents, in our profession, calls a fea- 
ther, which is the most hobstinatest 
thing in nature.” 

“ What's a feather?” quoth Tit- 
mouse, rather faintly. 

« Why; sir, ‘tis when a small lot of 
hair on a gent’s head will stick up, do 
all we can to try and get it down; and 
(excuse me, sir,) you've got a regular 
rattler!” Titmouse put up his hand 
to feel, Twirl guiding it to the fatal 
spot: there it was, just as Twirl had 
described it. 

«* What’s to be done ?” murmured 
Titmouse. c 

«¢ I’m afraid, sir, you don’t use our 
OSTRICH GREASE and RHINOCEROS MAR- 
ROW, sit!” 

“ Your what?” cried Titmause 
apprehensively, with a dismally dis- 
tinct recollection of the tragedy of the 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion, and the 
Damascus cream, and the Tetarag- ~ 
menon Abracadabra; matters which 
he at once mentioned to Mr Twirl. 

«¢ Ah, it’s not my custom, sir,” quoth 
Twirl, “to run down other gents’ 
inventions ; but my real opinion is, 
that they're all an imposition—a rank 
imposition, sir. I didn’t like to say it, 
sir; but I soon saw there had been 
somebody a-practising on your hair.” 

«: What, is it very plain?”-cried 
Titmouse, starting up and stepping to 
the glass. 

«No, sir—not so very plain; only 
you've got, as I might say, accustomed 
to. the sight of it; but when it’s pro- 

erly curled, and puckered up, and 

Friazed about, it won’t show—nor the 

feather neither, sir ; so, by your leave, 

here goes, sir;” and, after about a 

quarter of an hour’s more labour, he 

succeeded in parting it right down the 
2¢ 
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middle of the head, bringing it out 
into a bold eurl towards each eyebrow, 
and giving our friend quite a new and 
very fascinating appearance, even in 
his own eyes. And as for the colour 
—it really was not so very marked, 
after all; a little purple-hued and 
mottled, to be sure, in parts, but not 
to a degree to attract the eye of a 
easual observer. Twirl having de- 
elared, at length, his labours com- 
pleted—regarding Titmouse’s head 
with a look of proud satisfactign—Tit- 
mouse paid him half-a-crown, and also 
ordered a pot of ostrich grease and 
of rhinoceros marrow, (the one being 
suet, the other Jard, differently scent- 
ed,) and was soon left at liberty to 
proceed with the important duties of 
the toilet. It took him a good while; 
but in the end he was supremely 
successful. He wore black tights, 
(3. e., pantaloons fitting closely to his 
legs, and tied round his ankles with 
black ribands,) silk stockings, and 
shoes with glittering silver buckles. 
His white neckerchief was tied with 

reat elegance, not a wrinkle super- 
a, being visible in it. His shirt- 
front of lace, had two handsome dia- 
mond pins, connected together by a 


little delicate gold chain, glistening in 


the midst of it. Then he had a white 
Waistcoat edge, next a crimson one, 
and lastly a glorious sky-blue satin 
waistcoat, spangled all over with gold 
flowers inwrought—and aeross it hun 
his new gold watchguard, and his 
silver guard for his eyeglass, pro- 
ducing an inconceivably fine effect. 
His coat was of a light-brown, of 
exquisite cut, fitting him as closely as 
if he had been born in it, and with 
burnished brass buttons, of sugar- loaf 
shape. "Twas padded also with great 
judgment, and really took off more of 
his round-shouldered awkwardness of 
figure than any coat he had ever be- 
fore had. Then he had a fine white 
pocket: handkerchief, soaked in laven- 
der water, and immaculate white kid 
gover Thus habited, he stood before 
is.glass, bowing fifty different times, 
and adjusting his expression to various 
elegant forms of address—quite con- 
tent. He was particularly struck with 
the combined effect of the two gurls 
of his Balt baw ards pat AN and the 
rheath his chin curved 
BBWards OR €4G ge of af his mouth ip 
€e! metry. 1 hgye ascer- 
m Met Tismouse himself, 
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that on this memorable occasion of his 
first introduction to NoBILITY, every 
item of dress and decoration was 
entirely new; and when at length his 
labours had been completed, he felt 
great composure of mind, and a cons 
sciousness of the decisive effect he 
must produce upon those into whose 
presence he was so soon to be 
ushered, His “ carriage” was pre- 
sently announeed ; and after keeping 
it standing a few minutes, merely for 
form’s sake, he gently placed his hat 
upon his head, drew on one glove, 
took his little ebony cane in his hand, 
and, with a hurried inward prayer 
that he might be equal to the occasion, 
stepped forth from his apartment, and 
passed on to the glass coach. Such a 
brilliant little figure, I will take upon 
myself to say, had never before issued, 
nor will perhaps ever again issue, from 
the Cabbage-stalk hotel. -The waiters 
whom he passed, inclined towards him 
with instinctive reverence. He was 
very fine, to be sure; but who could, 
they justly thought, be dressed too 
finely that had ten thousand a-year, 
and was going to dine with a lord in 
Grosvenor Square? Titmouse was 
soon on his way towards that at once 
desired and dreaded region. He 
gazed with a look of occasional pity 
and contempt, as he passed along, at 
the plebeian pedestrians, and the lines 
of shops on each side of the narrow 
streets, till he began to perceive indi- 
cations of superior modes of existence ; 
and then he began to feel a little fid- 
gety and neryous, _ The streets grew 
wider, the squares greater, hackney 
coaches (unsightly objects!) became 
fewer and fewer, giving place to 
splendid vehicles, coaches, and cha- 
riots, with one, two, and even three 
footmen clustering behind, with long 
canes, with cockades, with shoulder- 
knots ; crimson, yellow, blue, green 
hammercloths, with burnished crests 
upon them, and sleek coachmen with 
wigs and tkree-cornered hats, and 
horses that pares the groynd with 
very pride ; ladies within, glistening 
in satin, lace, and jewels—t heir lords 
beside them, leaning back with coun- 
tenances so stern vee ie ty; oh, 
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retreat. As he neared Grosvenor 
Square, he heard, ever and anon, ter- 
rific thundering noises at the doors, 
opposite which these splendid vehicles 
drew up-—as if the footmen were in- 
furiated because the doors did not fly 
open of themselves, at the sound of 
the approaching carriage-wheels. At 
length he entered Grosvenor Square, 
that “pure empyrean” of earthly 
greatness. Carriages rolled haughtily 
past him, others dashed desperately 
onward; at each side of Lord Dred- 
dlington’s house, were carriages set- 
ting down with tremendous uproar. 
Mr Titmouse felt his colour going, and 
his heart began to beat much faster 
than usual. ‘T'was quitein vain that 
he ** hemmed” two or three times, by 
way of trying to re-assure him- 
self: he felt that his hour was come ; 
and would have been glad at the mo- 
ment for any decent excuse for driv. 
ing off home again, and putting off the 
evil day a little longer. Opposite the 
dreaded door had now drawn up Mr 
Titmouse’s glass coach ; and the de- 
cent coachman—whose well-worn hat, 
and long, clean, but threadbare blue 
coat, and ancient looking top-boots, 
bespoke their wearer's thriftiness— 
slowly alighting, threw the reins on 
his quiet horses’ backs, and gave a mo- 
dest rat-tat-tat-tat-tat at the door with- 
out ringing. 

‘* What name shall I give, sir?” 
said he, returning to his coach, and 
letting down the loud. clanking steps, 
with a noise for which Titmouse could 
have heartily kicked him. 

‘¢ Titmouse— Mr Titmouse ;" replied 
he, hurriedly, as the lofty door was 
thrown open by the corpulent porter, 
disclosing several footmen, with pow- 
dered heads, standing in the hall wait- 
ing for him. 

‘Mr Titmouse!” exclaimed the 
eoachman to the servants— When 
shall I come back for you, sir?” 

** D— me, sir—don’t bother me,” 
faltered Titmouse ; andthe next mo- 
ment was in the hands of the Philis- 
tines—the door was closed upon him. 
All his presence of mind had evapo- 
rated ; the excellent lessons given him 
by Mr Gammon, had disappeared like 
breath .from the polished mirror. 
Though Lord Dreddlington's servants 
had never before seen in the house so 
strange an object:as poor little Tit- 
mouse, they were of far too highly 
polished manners to appear to notice 
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any thing unusual, . They silently 
motioned him up-stairs with a bland 
courteous air, he carrying his little 
agate-headed cane in one hand, and: 
his new hat in the other.. A gentle- 
manly person in a full black dress suit, 
opened the drawing-room door for 
him, with an elegant inclination which 
Titmouse very gracefully returned, 
A faint mist seemed to bein the draw- 
ing-room for a second or two; but 
quickly clearing away, Titmouse be. 
held, at the upper end, but two figures, 
that of an old gentleman and a young 
lady—in fact, the Earl of Dreddling.. 
ton and Lady Cecilia. Now, that great 
man had not been a whit behindhand 
with the little being now trembling 
before him in: the matter of dress 
being, in truth, full as anxious tomake 
an effective first appearance in the 
eyes of Titmouse, as he in those of the 
Earl of Dreddlington. And each had 
succeeded in his way. There wasreally 
little or no difference between them. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Dreddlington was an old experienced 
fool, and Tittlebat Titmouse a young 
inexperienced one. They were the 
same species of plant, but grown 
in different soils. The one had 
had to struggle through a neglected 
existence by the dusty, hard, road- 
side of life ; the other had had all the 
advantage of hothouse cultivation— 
its roots striking deep into, and thriv- 
ing upon, the rich manure of syco- 
phancy and adulation. We have seen 
how anxious was our little friend te 
appear as became the oecasion, be- 
fore his great kinsman; who, in his 
turn, had several times during the day 
exulted secretly in the anticipation of 
the impression which must be pro-+ 
duced upon the mind of Titmouse by 
the sudden display, in the Earl’s per- 
son, of the sublimest distinction that 
society can bestow, short of royalty. 
It had once or twice occurred to t 

Earl, whether he could find any fair 
excuse for appearing in his full gene- 
ral’s uniform ; but on mature reflec. 
tion, governed by that simplicity and 
severity of taste which ever distin- 
guished him, he abandoned that idea, 
and appeared in a plain blue coat, 
white waistcoat, and black knee- 
breeches. But on his left breast glit- 
tered the star, round his left Knee 
glistened the garter, and across his 
waistcoat were the broad blue and red 
tibands of the Garter and the Bath, 
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His hair was white and fine; his cold 
blue eye and haughty lip gave him an 
expression of severe dignity ; and he 
stood erect as an arrow. Lady Cecix 
lia reclined on the sofa, with an air of 
languor and ennui that had become 
habitual to her; and was dressed in 
glistening white satin, with a necklace 
of large and very beautiful pearls. 
The Earl was standing in an attitude 
of easy grace to receive his guest, as 
to whose figure and height he was 
quite in the dark—Mr Titmouse might 
be a great or alittle man, and forward 
or bashful. “ Ah, my God!” involun- 
tarily exclaimed the Earl to himself, 
the instant his eye caught sight of 
Titmouse, who approached slowly; 
making profound and formal obei- 
sances. Lord Dreddlington was root- 
ed to the spot he had occupied when 
Titmouse entered. If his servants 
had turned an ape into the drawing- 
room, the Earl could scarcely have 
felt or exhibited greater amazement 
than he now experienced for a mo- 
ment. ‘ Ah, my God!” thought he, 


‘what a fool have we here? what 
creature is this?’’ Then it flashed 
across his mind ;—* Is this THE Fu- 


TuRE Lorp Dretincourt?” He was 
on the point of recoiling from his sud- 
denly-discovered kinsman in dismay, 
(as for Lady Cecilia, she gazed at himin 
silent horror,) when his habitual self- 
command came to his assistance; and, 
advancing very slowly a step or two 
towards Titmouse, who, after a hur- 
ried glance around him, saw no place 
to deposit his hat anil cane upon ex- 
cept the floor, on which he according- 
ly dropped them, the Earl extended 
his hand, and bowed courteously, but 
with infinite concern in his features. 
«I am happy, Mr Titmouse, to 
make your acquaintance,” said the 
Earl slowly. “ Sir, Ihave the honour 
to present you to my daughter, the 
Lady Cecilia.” Titmouse, who by 
this time had got into a sort of cold 
sweat—a condition from which the 
Earl was really not very far removed 
made a very profound and formal 
bow, (he had been taking lessons 
from a posture-master to ‘one of the 
theatres,) first to the Earl, and then 
to Lady Cecilia, who rose about two 
inches from the sofa, and then sank 
again upon it, without removing her 
eyes from the figure of Titmouse, who 
went on bowing, first to the one and 
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then to the other, till the earl had en. 
gaged him. in conversation. 

“‘ It gives me pleasure, sir, to see 
that you are punctual in your engage- 
ments. I am so too, sir; and owe no 
small portion of my success in life to 
it. Punctuality, sir, in small matters, 
leads to punctuality in great matters.” 
This was said in a very deliberate and 
pompous manner. 

** Oh yes, my lord! quite so, your 
lordship,” stammered Titmouse, sud- 
denly recollecting a part of Gammon’s 
instructions ; * to be sure—wouldn’t 
have been behind time, your lordship, 
for a minute, my lord; bad manners, 
if it please your lordship” —— 

** Will you be seated, sir?” inter- 
rupted the Earl, deliberately motion- 
ing him to a chair, and then sitting 
down beside him; after which the 
Earl seemed, for a second or two, to 
forget himself, staring in silence at 
Titmouse, and then in consternation 
vat Lady Cecilia. ‘ I—I—” said he, 
suddenly recollecting himself, « beg 

our par—sir, I mean I congratu- 
ate you upon your recent success. 
Sir, it must have been rather a sur- 
prise to you?” 

“* Oh yes, sir—my lord, most un- 
common, may it please your lordship 
—particular—but right is right~ 
thank your lordship” 

(** Oh Heavens! merciful Heavens! 
How horrid ail this is ! Am I awake, 

*or only dreaming? ’Tis.an idiot—and, 
what’s worse, a vulgar idiot. My 
God! And this thing may be Lord 
Drelincourt.” This was what was 
passing through Lord Dreddlington’s 
mind, while his troubled eye was fixed 
upon Titmouse. } 

“¢ It is, indeed, Mr Titmouse,” re- 
plied his lordship, “* very true; sir, 
what you say is correct. Quite so; 
exactly.” His eye was fixed on Tit- 
mouse, but his words were uttered, as 
it were, mechanically, and in a mu- 
sing manner. It flitted for a mo- 
ment across his mind, whether he 
should ring the bell, and order the 
servant to show out of the house 
the fearful imp that had just been 
shown into it; but at that criti- 
cal moment he detected poor Tit- 
mouse’s eye fixed with a kind of reve- 
rentintensity upon his lordship’s star. 
*Twasa re fi look that for Titmouse, 
for it began to melt away the'ice that 
was getting round the little heart of 
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his august relative. ’Twas evident 
that the poor young man had not been 
accustomed to society, thought the 
Earl, with an approach towards the 
compassionate mood. He was fright- 
fully dressed, to be sure; and as for 
his speech, he was manifestly over- 
awed by the presence in which he 
found himself; (that thought melted 
a little more of the ice.] Yet, was it 
not evident that he had some latent 
power of appreciating real distine- 
tion? [the little heart that was under 
his lordship’s star, here lost ad/ the 
ice that had begun so suddenly to en- 
crust it.] And again ;—he has actu- 
ally cut out the intolerable Aubrey, 
and is now lawful owner of Yatton— 
of ten thousand a-year. 

** Did you see the review to-day, 
sir?” enquired the Earl, rather bland- 
ly. ‘His Majesty was there, sir, 
and seemed to enjoy the scene.” 
Titmouse, with a timid air, said that 
he had not seen it, as he had been 
upon the river; and after a few 
more general observations—*“ Will 
you permit me, sir? It is from the 
House of Lords,” said the Earl, as 
a note was brought him, which heim- 
mediately opened and read. Lady 
Cecilia also appearing engaged read- 
ing, Titmouse had a moment's breath- 
ing time and interval of relief. What 
would he have given, he thought, for 
some other person, or several persons, 
to come in and divide the attention— 
the intolerably oppressive attention of 
the two august individuals then before 
him! Heseized the opportunity to cast 
afurtive glance around the room. It 
opened into a second, which opened 
into a third: how spacious each and 
lofty! And glittering glass chande- 
liers in each! What chimney and pier 
glasses! What rich crimson satin cur- 
tains—they must have cost twelve 
or fourteen shillings a-yard at. least ! 
—The carpets, of the finest Brussels 
—and they felt like velvet to the 
feet ;—then the brackets, of mar- 
ble and gold, with snowy statues and 
vases glistening upon each ; chairs so 
delicate, and gilded all over—he al- 
most feared to sit down on them. 
What could the Quirks and Tag-rags 
think of this? Fangh—only to think 
for a moment of Alibi House and 
Satin Lodge!—Then there was the 
Lady Cecilia—a lady of high rank ! 
How rich her,dress—and how haugh- 
tily beautiful she looked as she re- 
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clined upon the sofa! [she was in fact 
busy conning over the new opera, 
coming out the next evening.) Andthe 
Earl of Dreddlington—there he was, 
reading, doubtless, some letter from 
the king or one of the royal family— 
aman of great rank—with star, gar- 
ter, and ribands, red and blue—all 
just as he had seen in pictures, and 
heard and read of—what must that 
star have cost? [Ay indeed, poor 
Lord Dreddlington, it had cost you 
the labour of half a life of steadfast. 
sycophancy, of watchful maneeuvring, 
and desperate exertion! }] And those 
ribands—he had never seen any of 
such a breadth—they must have been 
manufactured on purpose for the 
Earl!—How white were his hands! 
And he had an antique massive sige 
net-ring on his forefinger, and two 
glittering rings at least on each of his 
little fingers—positively Titmouse at 
length began to regard him almost as 
a god:—and yet the amazing thought 
occurred that this august being was 
allied to him by the ties of relation- 
ship. Such were the thoughts and 
reflections passing through the mind 
of Titmouse, during the time that 
Lord Dreddlington was engaged in 
reading his letter—and afterwards 
during the brief intervals which — 
elapsed between the various observa- 
tions addressed to him by his lordship. 

The gentleman in black at length 
entered the room, and advancing slow- 
ly and noiselessly towards the Earl, 
said, in a quiet manner, * Dinner, my 
Lord ;” and retired. Into what new , 
scenes of splendid embarrassment was 
this the signal for Mr Titmouse’s in= 
troduction ? thought our friend, and 
trembled. 

“¢ Mr Titmouse, will you give your 
arm to the Lady Cecilia?” said the 
Earl, motioning him to the sofa. Up 
jumped Titmouse, and approached 
hastily the recumbent beauty, who 
Janguidly arose, arranged her train 
with one hand, and with the other, 
having drawn on her glove, just 
barely touched the proffered arm 
of Titmouse, extended towards her at 
a very acute angle, and at right an- 
gles with his own body—stammering, 
** Honour to take your ladys un- 
common te Ni way, my lady.” 
—Lady Cecilia took no more notice 
of him than if he had beena dumb 
waiter, walking beside him in silence 
—the Earl following. To think that 
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a nobleman of high rank was walking 
behind him! Would to heaven, 
thought the embarrassed Titmouse, 
that he had two fronts, one for the 
Earl behind, and the other to be turn- 
ed full towards Lady Cecilia! The 
tall servants, powdered and in light 
blue liveries, stood like a guard of 
honour around the dining-room door. 
That room was extensive and lofty: 
what a solitary sort of state were they 
about to dine in! Titmouse felt cold 
though it was summer, and trembled as 
he followed, rather thanled,his haughty 
partner to her seat; and then was mo- 
tioned into his own by the Earl, him- 
self sitting down opposite a chased 
silver soup tureen! A servant stood 
behind Lady Cecilia and Titmouse ; 
also on the left of the Earl, while on 
his right, between his lordship and 
the glistening sideboard, stood a 
per gentleman in black, with a bald 
ead and a somewhat haughty coun- 
tenance. Though Titmouse had 
touched nothing since breakfast, he 
felt not the slightest inclination to eat, 
and would have given the world to 
have dared to say as much, and be at 
once relieved from a vast deal of an- 
xiety, Is it indeed easy to con- 
Geive of a fellow-creature in a state of 
more complete thraldom, at that mo- 
ment, than poor little Titmouse? A 
little frog under the suddenly-exhaust- 
ed receiver of an air-pump, or a fish 
just plucked out of its own element, and 
flung gasping and struggling upon the 
grass, may serve to assist your concep- 
tions of the position and sufferings of 
Mr Titmouse. The Earl, who was on 
the look-out for it, observed his con- 
dition with secret but complete satis« 
faction ; here he beheld the legitimate 
effect of rank and state upon the hu- 
man mind. Titmouse got through 
the soup—of which about half-a-dozen 
spoonfuls only were put into his plate 
—pretty fairly. Any whereelse than 
at Lord Dreddlington’s, Titmouse 
would have thought it thin watery 
stuff, with a few green things chopped 
up and swimming in it ; but now he 
perceived that it had a sort of supe- 
rior flavour. How some red mullet, 
enclosed in paper, puzzled poor Tit- 
mouse; is best Snows to himself. 

«“ The Lady Cecilia will take wine 
with you, Mr Titmouse, I daresay” 
observed the Earl : and in amomentt s 
time, but with perfect deliberation, 

-the servants poured wine into the two 
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glasses. ‘ Your ladyship’s health, me 
lady" —faltered Titmouse. She 
slightly bowed, and a faint smile glim. 
mered at the corhers of her mouth. 
but unobserved by Titmouse. * .* 

*‘T think you said, Mr Titmouse,” 
quoth the Earl some-time afterwards, 
‘* that you had not yet taken possession 
of Yatton ?” 

«* No, my lord; but I go down the 
day after to-morrow—quite—if I may 
say it, my lord—quite in style.” 

“Ha, ha!”— exclaimed the Earl, 
gently. 

‘‘ Had you any acquaintance with 
the Aubreys, Mr Titmouse?” enquir- 
ed the Lady Cecilia. 

*¢ No, my lady—yes, your ladyship, 
(I beg your ladyship’s pardon)—but, 
now I think of it, I had a slight ac- 
quaintance with Miss Aubrey.” [ Tit« 
mouse, Titmouse, you little wretch, 
how dare you say so?) 

«She is considered pretty in the 
country, I believe?” deontel Lady 
Cecilia languidly. 

“Oh, most uncommon lovely !— 
middling, only middling, my lady, I 
should say *—added Titmouse, sud< 
denly ; having observed, as he fancied, 
rather a displeased look in Lady Ce- 
cilia. He had begun his sentence 
with more energy than he had. yet 
shown in the houses he finished it 
hastily, and coloured as he spoke— 
feeling that he had somehow commit- 
ted himself, 

*‘ Do you form a new establishment 
at Yatton, sir?’ enquired the Earl, “‘or 
take to any part of that of your pres 
decessor ?” 

‘I have not, please your lordship, 
made up my mind yet exactly—should 
like to know your lordship’s opinion.” 

«* Why; sir, I should be governed 
by circumstances—by circumstances, 
sir; when you get there, sir, you will 
be better able to judge of the course 
you should pursue.” 

“ Do you intend, Mr Titmouse, to 
live in town, or in the country 2” en- 
quired Lady Cecilia. 

“A little of both, my lady—but 
mostly in town ; because, as your lady- 
ship sees, the country is devilish dull 
*pon my life, my lady—my lord—beg 
a thousand pardons,” he added, bowing 
to both, and blushing violently. Here 
he had committed himself; but his 
august companions bowed to him very 
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kindly, and he presently recovered his 
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« Are you foiid of hunting, Mr Tit- 
mouse ?”” ehquired the Earl. 

« Why, my lord, cai’t exactly say 
that I am—but your lordship sees, 
cases alter circumstances, and when I 
get down there among the country 
gents, p’r’aps I may do as they do, my 
lord.” 

‘“*] presume, Mr Titmouse, you have 
scarcely chosen a town residence yet ?” 
enquired Lady Cecilia. 

“No, my lady—not fixed it yet— 
was thinking of taking Mr Aubrey’s 
house in Grosvenor Street, understand. 
ing it is to be sold ;” theh turning to- 
wards the Earl—* because, as your 
lordship sees, I was thinking of gets 
ting into both the nests of the old 
birds, while both are warm’ — he 
added, with a very faint smile. 

«Exactly; yes—I see, sir—I uh- 
derstand you,” replied Lord Dred- 
dlington, sipping his wine. His man- 
ner ratber discomposed Titmouse, to 
whom it then very naturally occurred 
that the Eatl might be warmly at- 
tached to the Aubreys, and hot re- 
lish their being spoken of so lightly ; 
to Titmotise hastily and anxiously 
added—* your lordship sees I was 
most particular sorry to make the 
Aubreys turn out. A most uncom- 
mon respectable gent, Mr Aubrey: I 
assure your lordship I think so.” 
~ Thad not.the honour of his ace 
quaintance, sir,” replied the Earl, cold- 
ly, and with exceeding stiffness, which 

ustered ‘Titmouse not a little; and a 

pause occurred in the conversation for 
a minute or two. Dinner had now 
considerably advanced, and Titmotise 
was beginning to gtow a little familiar 
with the routine of matters. Remem- 
bering Gammon’s caution ¢oncerning 
the wine, and also observing how very 
little was drunk by the Earl and Lady 
Cecilia, Titmouse did the same; and 
during the whole of dinner had scarce- 
ly three full glasses of wine. © 

_. © How long is it,” inquired the 

Earl, addressing his daughter, “since 
they took that house ?” Lady Cecilia 
could not say. ‘ Stay—now I recol- 
lect—surely it was just before my ap- 
pointmient to the Household. Yes ; it 
was about that time, I now recollect. 
I am alluding, Mr Titmouse,” con- 
tinued the Earl, addressing him in a 
very gracious manner, “ to an ap- 
‘pointment under the Crown of some 
ittle distivetion, which I was solicited 
to accept, at the personal instance of 
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his Majesty, on thé 6tcasion of onr 
party coming into powet—I mean that 
of Lord Steward of the Household.” 

“Dear me, my Lord! Indeed! 
Only to think, your lordship !” ex- 
claimed Titmouse, with infinite defer« 
reuce in his matiner, which encou- 
raged the Earl to proceed. 

“ That, sit, was an office of great im- 
portance, and 1 had some hesitation in 
undertaking its responsibility. But, 
sir, when I had once committed myself 
to my sovereign and my country, I re« 
solved to give them my best services. 
1 had formed plans for effecting very 
exterisive alterations, sir, in that de- 
partment of the public setvice, which 
Ihave. no doubt would have given 
great satisfaction to the country, as 
soon as the nature of my intentions 
became generally understood ; when 
faction, sir, unfortunately prevailed, 
and we were compelled to relinquish 
office.” 

‘“‘ Dear me, my lord! How parti- 
cular sorry I am to hear it, my lord!” 
exclaimed Titmouse, as hegazed atthe 
disappointed statesthan with ah ex- 
pression of respectful sympathy. _ 

** Sir, it gives me sincere satisfac. 
tion,” said the Earl, after a pausé, 
“ to hear that our political opinions 

ree’ —— 

‘¢ Oh yes! my lord, quite ; suré of 
that””—— 
‘ T assure you, sir, that some lit 
acquaintance with the genius and spit 
of the British constitution has satisfied 
me that this country cai never be 
safely of advantageously governed 
except of sound Whig principles."— 

He paused. 

** Yes, my lord ; it’s quite true, your 
lordship.” ; 

« That, sir, is the only way I know 
of by which aristocratic institutions 
Gai be brought to bear effectivel 
upon, to blend harmoniously with, th 
interests. of the lower orders—the 
people, Mr Titmouse.”  Titmonse 
thought this wonderfully fine, an 
sat listening as to an oracle of politi- 
cal wisdom. The Earl, observing it, 
began to fofm a mich higher opinion 
of his little kinsman. * The un me 
nate gentleman, your predecessor 

Yatton, sir, if 4 had but allowed 
himself to have been guided by. those 
who had mixed iri public affairs before 
he was born,” said the Earl with great 
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I've heard, a d———d Tory !—Oh my 
lady! my lord! humbly beg par- 
don,” he added, turning pale ; but the 
fatal word had been uttered, and heard 
by both; and he felt as if he could 
have sunk through the floor. — 

«* Shall I have the honour of taking 
another glass of wine with you, sir ?”” 
inquired the Earl, rather gravely and 
severely, as if wishing Mr Titmouse 
fully to appreciate the fearful breach 
of etiquette of which he had just been 
guilty. After they had bowed to 
each other, a very awkward pause oc- 
curred, which was at length broken 
by the considerate. Lady Cecilia. 

«Are you fond of the opera, Mr 
Titmouse ?” 

* Very, my lady—most particular,” 
replied Titmouse, who had been there 
once only. 

“ Do you prefer the opera, or the 
ballet ? I mean the music or the dan- 
cing ?” 

«* Oh, I understand your ladyship. 
*Pon my word, my lady, I prefer them 
bothintheirturns. The dancing is most 
uncommon superior ; though I must 
say, my lady, the lady dancers there do 
most uncommonly—rather, I should 
say”—He stopped abruptly ; his face 
flushed, and he felt as if he had burst 
into a perspiration. What the deuce 
was he about? It seemed as if some 
devil within were urging him on, from 
time to time, to commit himself. Good 
gracious! another word, and out 
would have come his opinion as to the 
shocking indecency of the ballet! 

“TI understand you, sir; I quite 
agree with you,” said Lady Cecilia 
calmly ; “‘ the ballet does come on at a 
sad late hour ; I often wish they would 
now and then have the ballet first.” 

«**Pon my life, my lady,” quoth 
Titmouse, eagerly snatching at the 
plank that was thrown to him ; “ that 
ts what I meant—nothing else, upon 
my soul, your ladyship.” 

“ Do you intend taking a box there, 
Mr Titmouse?” inquired her lady- 
ship, with an appearance of interest 
in the expected answer. 

«« Why, your ladyship, they say a 
box there is a precious long figure ;— 
but in course, my lady, when I’ve 
got to rights a little with my propert 
—your ladyship understands—1 shall 
do the correct thing.” 

Here a very long pause ensued. 
How dismally quiet and deliberate 
was every thing! The very servants, 
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how noiselessly they waited! Ev 
thing done just when it was wanted, 
yet no burry, or bustle, or noise; and 
they looked so composed—so much 
at their ease. He fancied that they 
had scarce any thing else to do than 
look at him, and watch all his move- 
ments, which greatly embarrassed him, 
and he began to hatethem. He tried 
hard to inspirit himself with a reflec. 
tion upon his own suddenly. acquired 
and really great personal importance ; 
absolute master of Ten Thousand a- 
Year, a relation of the great man at 
whose table he sate, and whose hired 
servants they were ; but then his timo- 
rously-raised eye would light, for an 
instant, upon the splendid znsignia of 
the earl; and he felt as oppressed as 
ever. What would he not have given 
for a few minutes’ interval and sense 
of complete freedom and indepen- 
dence? And were these to be his 
feelings ever hereafter? Was this the 
sort of tremulous apprehension of of- 
fence, and embarrassment as to his 
every motive, to which he was to be 
doomed in high life? Oh that hehad 
but been born to it, like the Earl and 
the Lady Cecilia! 

** Were you ever in the House of 
Lords, Mr Titmouse ?” enquired Lord 
Dreddlington suddenly, after casting 
about for some little time for a topic 
on which he might converse with Tit- 
mouse. 

«* No, my lord, never—should most 
uncommon like to see it, my lord”— 
replied Titmouse, eagerly. 

“ Certainly, it is an impressive spec- 
tacle, sir, and well worth seeing.” 

** I suppose, my lord, your lords 
ship goes there every day ?” 

“Why, sir, I believe I am pretty 
punctual in my attendance. I was 
there to-day, sir, till the House rose, 
Sir, I am of opinion that hereditary 
legislators—a practical anomaly in a 
free state like this—but one which has 
innumerable unperceived advantages 
to recommend it—Sir, our country 
expects at our hands, in discharge of 
80 grave a trust—in short, if we were 
not to be true to—we who are ina 
eculiar sense the guardians of public 
berty—if we were once to betray our 
trust—Let me trouble you, sir, for a 
little of that ——,” said the Earl, 
using some foreign word which Tit- 
mouse had never heard of before, and 
looking towards a delicately construct- 
ed fabric, as of compressed snow, that 
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stood before Titmouse. A servant 
stood in a twinkling beside him with 
his lordship’s plate. Ah me! that I 
should have to relate so sad an event 
as presently occurred to Titmouse! 
He took a spoon ; and, imagining the 
glistening fabric before him to be as 
solid as it looked, brought to bear 
upon it an adequate degree of force, 
even as if he had been going to scoop 
out a piece of Stilton cheese—and in- 
serting his spoon at the summit of the 
snowy and deceitful structure, souse 
to the bottom went spoon, hand, coat- 
euff and all, and a very dismal noise 
evidenced that the dish on which the 
spoon had descended with so much 
force—was no longer a dish. It was, 
in fact, broken in halves, and the liquid 
from within ran about on the cloth. 
*. ©. .*  * ~<A cluster of ser- 
vants was quickly aroundhim. * * 
A mist came over his eyes; the col- 
our deserted his cheek ; and he had 
a strange feeling, as if the end of all 
things was at hand. 

** I beg you will think nothing of it 
— it really signifies nothing at all, Mr 
Titmouse,” said the Earl, kindly, ob- 
serving his agitation. 

«* Oh dear! Oh my lord—your lady. 
ship—what an uncommon stupid ass |’ 

“* Pray don’t distress yourself, Mr 
Titmouse,” said Lady Cecilia, really 
feeling for his evident misery, ‘ or 
you will distress us.” 

“TI beg—humbly beg pardon — 
please your lordship—your ladyship. 
I'll replace it with the best in London 
the very first thing in the morning.” 
Here the servant beside him, who was 
arranging the table-cloth, uttered a 
faint sound of suppressed laughter, 
which disconcerted Titmouse still 
more. 

** Give yourself no concern—'tis 
only a trifle, Mr Titmouse !—You 
understand ?” said the Earl, kindly. 

«‘ But if your lordship will only 
allow me—expense is no object. I 
know the very best shop in Oxford 
Street” — 

** Suppose we take aglass of cham- 
pagne together, Mr Titmouse ?”’ said 
the Earl, rather peremptorily; and 
Titmouse had sense enough to be 
aware that he was to drop the subject. 
It was a good while before he reco- 
vered even the little degree of self- 
possession which he had had since 
first entering Lord Dreddlington’s 
house. He had afterwards no very 













































distinct recollection of the manner in 
which he got through the rest of din- 
ner, but a general sense of his having 
been treated with the most kind and 
delicate forbearance—no fuss made. 
Suppose such an accident had occurred 
at Satin Lodge, or even Alibi House! 

Shortly after the servants had with- 
drawn, Lady Cecilia rose to retire. 
Titmouse, seeing the Earl approach- 
ing the bell, anticipated him in ring- 
ing it, and then darted to the door 
with the speed of a lamplighter to 
open it, as he did, just before a ser- 
vant had raised his hand to it on the 
outside. ‘Then he stood within, and 
the servant without, each bowing, 
and Lady Cecilia passed between 
them with stately step, her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and her lip com- 
pressed, with the effort to check her 
inclination to a smile—perhaps, even 
laughter. Titmouse was now left 
alone with Lord Dreddlington ; and, 
on resuming his seat, most earnestly 
renewed his entreaties to be allowed 
to replace the dish which he had 
broken, assuring Lord Dreddlingten 
that “* money was no object at all.” 
He was encountered, however, with 
so stern a negative by his lordship, 
that, with a hurried apology, he 
dropped the subject ; the Earl, how- 
ever, good-naturedly adding, that he 
had perceived the joke intended by 
Mr Titmouse, which was a very good 
one. This would have set off poor 
Titmouse again ; but a glance.at the - 
es of his magnificent host sealed his 
ips. : 

Me I have heard it said, Mr Tit- 
mouse,” presently commenced the 
Earl, “that you have been engaged 
in mercantile pursuits during the 
period of your exclusion from the 
estates which you have just recovered, 
Is it so, sir ?” 

“* Ye-e-e-s—sir— my lord—” re- 
plied Titmouse, hastily considering 
whether or not he should altogether 
sink the shop; but he dared hardly 
venture upon so very decisive a lie— 
«‘ ] was, please your lordship, in one 
of the greatest establishments in the 
mercery line in London—at the west 
end, my lord; most confidential, my 
lord; management of every thing; 
but somehow, my lord, I never took 
to it—your lordship understands ? 

* Perfectly, sir ; I can quite appre- 
ciate your feelings. ‘ But, sir, the 
mercantile interests of this great 
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country are not to be overlooked. 
Those who are concerned in them, are 
frequently very respectable persons.” 

“ Begging pardon, my lord—no, 
they a'n'tif your lordship only knew 
them as well as Ido, my lord. Most 
uncommon low people. Doany thing 
to turn a penny, my lord; and often 
séll damaged goods fot best.” 

* It is very possible, sir, that there 
may exist irregularities of that descrip- 
tion ; but upon the whole, sir, I am 
disposed to think that there are many 
very my es persons engaged in 
trade. have had the happiness, sir, 
to assist in passing measures that were 
ealculated, by removing restrictions 
and protective duties, to secure to this 
Gountry the benefits of free and uni- 
versal competition. We have been pro- 
eeeding, sir, for many years, on altoge- 
thera wrong principle ; but, not to fol- 
low out this matter further, I must re- 
mind you, sir, that your acquaintance 
with the principles and leading details 
of mereantile transactions—undoubt- 
edly one of the mainsprings of the 
ational greatness—may hereafter be 
of use to you, sir.” 

«Yes, my lord, ‘pon my soul— 
when I'm furnishing my houses in 
town and country, 1 mean to go to 
market myself—please your lordship, 
I know a trick or two of the trade, 
and can’t be taken in, my lord. For 
instance, my lord, there’s Tag-rag=~ 
a-hem! hem!” he paused abruptly, 
and looked somewhat confusedly at 
the Earl. 

«* I did not mean ¢hat exactly,” said 
his lordship, unable to resist a smile. 
*¢ Pray; fill your glass, Mr Titmouse.” 
He did so. “ You are of course aware 
that you have the absolute patronage 
of the borough of Yatton, Mr Tit~ 
mouse ?—It occurs to me, that as 
our political opinions agree, and unless 
I am presumptuous, sir, in so think- 
ing—I may be regarded, in a political 
point of view, as the head of the family 
—you understand, I hope, Mr Tit- 
mouse?" 

“ Exactly, my lord—’pon my soul, 
it's all correct, my lord.” 

** Well—then—the family interests, 
Mr Titmouse, must be looked after.” 

“ Oh! in course, my lord, only too 
happy—certainly, my lord, we shall, 
I hope; make a very interesting family, 
if your lordship so pleases—I can have 
ho objection, my lord!” 

- At was a vile; a disgraceful trick, 
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by which Ministers popped in their 
é6wi man for ouf borough, Mr Tit- 
mouse.” 

[Lord Dredilington alluded to the 
circumstance of a new writ having 
been moved for, immediately on Mr 
Aubrey’s acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and, before the Opposition 
eould be prepared for such a step, 
sent dowh without delay to Yatton; 
and Sir Percival Pickering, Bart., of 
Luddington Court, an intimate friend 
of Mr Aubrey’s, and a keen unflineh- 
ing Tory, being returned as member 
for the borough of Yatton, before the 
Titmouse influence could be brought 
for even one moiment into the field; 
the few and willing electors of that 
ancient and loyal borough being only 
too happy to have the opportunity of 
voting for a man whose principles they 
approved—probably the last opportu- 
nity they would have of doing so."] 

* Yes, my lord—Sir What-d’ye-call- 
him was a trifle too shatp for us, in 
that business, wasn’t he ?” 

*¢ It has succeeded, sir, for the mo- 
ment, but”—continued his lordship, 
in a very significant and impressive 
manner—* it is quite possible that 
their triumph may be of very short 
duration—Mr Titmouse. Those who, 
like myself, are at headquarters—let 
me see you fill your glass, Mr Tit- 
mouse. I have the honour to con- 
gratulate you, sir, on the tecovery of 
your rights; and to wish you health 
and long life in the enjoyment of 
them.” 

** May it please your lordship, 
you're most uncommon polite "—com- 
menced Titmouse, rising, and stand- 
ing while he spoke—for he had had 
experience enough of society, to be 
aware that when a gentleman’s health 
was drunk on important occasions, it 
became hiin to rise and aeknowledge 
the compliment in such language as 
he could command—* and am parti- 
cularly proud—a—a—I beg to propose, 
my lord, your lordship’s very, good 
health, and many thanks.” Then he 
sat down ; each poured out another 
glass of claret, and drank it off. 

“It is extremely singular, sir, the 
reverses in life that oné hears of.” 

[I cannot help patising, for 4 mo- 
ment, to suggest—what must have 
become of the Earl and his daughter, 
had they been placed in the situation 
of the unfortunate Aubreys. ] 

“Yes, my lord, your lordship’s 
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quite true, ’pon my word !— Most un- 
common ups and downs! Lord, my 
lord, only to fancy me, a few months 
ago, trotting up and down Oxford 
Street with my yard mea” He 
stopped short, and coloured violently. 

‘© Well, sir, however humble might 
have been your circumstances, it is a 
consolation to reflect that the Fates or- 
dained it. Sir, there is nothing diss 
honourable in being poor, when it is 
not your own fault. Reverses of for- 
tune, sir, have happened to some of 
the greatest characters in our history. 
You remember Alfred, sir!” Tit 
mouse bowed assentingly ; but had he 
been questioned, could have told, I 
suspect, very little about the matter. 

“ Allow me, sir, to ask whether 
you have come to any arrangement 
with your late opponent concerning 
the back-rents ?” enquired the Earl, 
with a great appearance of interest. 

«‘ No, my lord, not yet ; but my so- 
licitors say they'll soon have the screw 
on, please your lordship—that’s just 
what they say—their very words.” 

* Indeed, sir!” replied the Earl, 
gravely, ‘* What is the sum to 
which they say you are entitled, 
sir?” 

** Sixty thousand pounds, my lord, 
at least—quite set me up, at starting, 
my lord,” replied Titmouse with 
great glee; but the Earl shuddered, 
and sipped his wine in silence. 

‘“‘ By the way; Mr Titmouse,” said 
the Earl after a considerable pause 
“I trust you will forgive me for sug- 
gesting whether it would not be a 
prudent step for you to go to one of 
the universities for at least a twelve- 
month’ — 

«“ Humbly begging your lordship’s 
pardon, am not I too old?”—replied 
Titmouse—* Besides, I’ve talked the 
thing over with Mr Gammon” 

‘©Mr Gammon? Allow mie, sir, 
to ask who that may be ?” 

“ One of my solicitots, my lord; a 
most remarkable clever man, and an 
out-and-out lawyer, my lord. It was 
he that found out all about my case, 
my lord. If your lordship was onl 

to see him for a momient, your lor 


ship would say, what a remarkable - 


clever man that is!” 

« You will forgive my curiosity, sir 
but it must have surely required 
very ample means to have carried on 
so arduous a lawsuit as that which has 
-terniinated so successfully ? 
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Oh yes, my lord! Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap did all that; and, be« 
tween me and your lordship, I supa 
pose I shall have to come down a 
pretty long figure, all on the naii, as 
your lordship understands: but I 
mean them to get it all out of that re« 
spectable gent, Mr Aubrey.” By 
uietly pressing his questions, thé 
Bail got a good deal more out of Tits 
mouse than he was aware of, concerns 
ing Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap ; and conceived a special dislike 
for Gammon. The Earl gave him 
some pretty decisive hints about the 
necessity of being on his guard with 
such people—and hoped that he 
would not commit himself to any 
thing important without consulting 
his lordship, who would of course givé 
him the advantage of his experience 
in the affairs of the world, and open 
his eyes to the designs of those whosé 
only object was to make a prey of 
him. Titmouse began to feel that 
here, at length, he had met with a reat. 
friend—one whose suggestions were 
worthy of being received with thé 
profoundest deference. - Soon afters 
wards, he had the good fortune to 
please the Earl beyond expression, 
venturing timidly to express his a 
miration of the splendid star worn by 
his lordship ; who took the opportt+ 
‘nity of explaining that atid the othet 
marks of distinction he wore, afd 
others which he was entitled to wear, 
at great length, and with miéh nii- 
niiteness—so as that he at length 
caused Titmouse to believe that he, 
Lord Dreddlington—the aiigust head 
ofthe family-—must have rendered moré 
signal service, somehow orothef, to his 
country than most tien living. His 
lordship might not, perhaps, intend it ; 
‘but he went on till he almost deified 
himself, in the estimation of his little 
listener! One very natural question 
was perpetually trembling on the tif 
of Titinowse’s tongue; viz. how an 
when he could get a star and garter 
for himself. 
“ Well, Mr Titmouse,” at length — 
observed the Earl, after looking at his 
‘watch shall we adjourn to thé 
drawing-room? The fact is, sir, that 
Lady Cecilia and I have afi éverting 
‘ehgagemetit at the Duke of Duiideér- 
whistle’s. I much regret being wh 
able to také you with us, sir; but; ds 
it is, shall we rejoin thé Lady Ceti: 
lia?” eontinued his lordship, rising. 
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Up jumped Titmouse; and the Earl 
and he were soon in the drawing- 
room, where, besides the Lady Ceci- 
lia, sate another lady, to whom he was 
not introduced in any way. This was 
Miss Macspleuchan, a distant connex- 
ion of the Earl’s late countess—a very 
poor relation, who had entered the 
house of the Earl of Dreddlington, in 
order to eat the bitter, bitter bread of 
dependence. Poor soul! you might 
tell, by a glance at her, that she did 
not thrive upon it. She was about 
thirty, and so thin! She was dressed 
in plain white muslin ; and there were 
a manifest constraint and timidity 
about her motions, and a depression 
in her countenance, whose lineaments 
showed that if she could be happy she 
might be handsome. She had a most 
ladylike air; and there was thought 
in her brow and acuteness in her eye, 
which however, as it were, habitually 
watched the motions of the Earl and 
the Lady Cecilia with deference and 
anxiety. Poor Miss Macspleuchan 
felt herself gradually sinking into a 
sycophant; the alternative being that 
or starvation. She was very accom- 
plished, particularly in music and lan- 
guages, while the Lady Cecilia really 
knew scarcely any thing—for which 
reason, principally, she had long ago 
conceived a bitter dislike to Miss Mac~ 
spleuchan, and inflicted on her a num- 
ber of petty but exquisite mortifica- 
tions and indignities ; such, perhaps, 
as none but a sensitive soul could 
appreciate, for the Earl and his daugh- 
ter were exemplary persons in the 
proprieties of life, and would not do 
such things openly. She was a sort 
of companion to Lady Cecilia, and 
entirely dependent upon her and the 
Earl for her subsistence. She was 
sitting on the sofa, beside Lady Ceci- 
lia, when Titmouse re-entered the 
drawing-room; and Lady Cecilia eyed 
him through her glass with infinite 
nonchalance, even when he had ad- 
vanced to within a few feet of her. 
He made Miss Macspleuchan, as she 
rose to take her seat and prepare tea, 
a most obsequious bow: absurd as 
was the style of its performance, 
Miss Macspleuchan saw that there 
was politeness in the intention ; 
*twas, moreover, a courtesy towards 
herself, that was unusual from the 
Earl's guests; and these considera- 
tions served to take off the edge of the 
ridicule and contempt with which Lady 
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Cecilia had been preparing her to re- 
ceive their newly-discovered kinsman. 
After standing for a second or two 
near the sofa, Titmouse ventured to 
sit himself down upon it—on the very 
edge only—as if afraid of disturbing 
Lady Cecilia, who was reclining on 
it with an air of languid hauteur. 

‘So you're going, my lady, to a 
dance to-night, as my lord says?” 
quoth Titmouse, respectfully—* hope 
your ladyship will enjoy yourself.” 

** We regret that you do not accom- 
pany us, Mr Titmouse,” said Lady 
Cecilia, slightly inclining towards him, 
and glancing at Miss Macspleuchan 
with a faint and bitter smile. 

** Should have been most uncommon 
proud to have gone, your ladyship,” 
replied Titmouse, as a servant brought 
him a cup of tea. 

‘* These cups and saucers, my lady, 
come from abroad, Isuppose? Now, 
I dare say, though they’ve rather a 
funny look, they cost a good deal ?” 

“I really do not know, sir; we 
have had them a very long while.” 

«*’Pon my life, my lady, Ilike them 
amazing!” Seeing her ladyship not 
disposed to talk, Titmouse became 
silent. 

** Are you fond of music, Mr Tit« 
mouse ?”’ enquired the Earl, presently 
observing the pause in the conversa- 
tion to become embarrassing to Tit~ 
mouse. 

*‘ Very, indeed, my lord: is your 
lordship ?” 

‘¢T am rather fond of vocal music, 
sir—of the opera.” 

This the Earl said, because Miss 
Macspleuchan played upon the piano 
very brilliantly, and did not sing. 
Miss Macspleuchan understood him. 

‘* Do you play upon any instrument, 
Mr Titmouse?” enquired Lady Ce- 
cilia, with a smile lurking about her 
lips, which increased a little when 
Titmouse replied in the negative, that 
he had once begun to learn the clari- 
onet some years ago, but could not 
manage the notes. ‘ Excuse mé, my 
lady, but what an uncommon fine 
piano that is!” said he.—* If I may 
make so bold, will your ladyship give 
us a tune?” 

“I dare say, Miss Macspleuchan 
will play for you, Mr Titmouse, if 
you we it,” replied Lady Cecilia, 
coldly. 

Some time afterwards, a serfant 
announced to her ladyship and tlig 
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earl that the carriage was at the door; 
and presently they both retired to their 
dressing-rooms to make some slight 
alteration in their dress ;—the Earl to 
add a foreign order or two, and Lady 
Cecilia to place upon her haughty. 
brow a small tiara of brilliants. As 
soon as they had thus retired—* I 
shall feel great pleasure, sir, in play- 
ing for you, if you wish it?” said 
Miss Macspleuchan, in a voice of such 
mingled melancholy and kindness, as 
must have gone to Titmouse’s heart 
if he had possessed one. He jumped 
up, and bowed profoundly. She sate 
down to the piano, and played with 
exquisite taste, and great execution, 
such music as she supposed would suit 
her. auditor— namely, waltzes and 
marches, till. the door opened, and 
Lady Cecilia re-appeared drawing on 
her gloves, with the glittering addi- 
tion which I have mentioned—fol- 
lowed presently by the Earl, who had 
removed the red riband, and added 
two little foreign orders. 

‘“* Well, sir,” said he, with dignified 
affability, “I need not repeat how 
highly gratified I feel at our introduc- 
tion to each other. I trust you will 
henceforth consider yourself no stran- 
ger here—” 

‘Oh, ’pon my life, my lord!” ex- 
claimed Titmouse, in a low tone, and 
with a sudden and profound bow. 

«‘ Andthat on your return from York- 
shire,” continued the Earl, drawing 
on his gloves, * you will let us see 
you: we both feel great interest in 
_— good fortunes. Sir, I have the 

onour to wish you a good evening !” 
He extended his gloved hand to Mr 
Titmouse, whose hands he touched 
with little more than the ends of his 
fingers. 

“ We exceedingly regret that we 
must leave you, Mr Titmouse; but as 
we wish to leave the Duchess’s early, 
in order to go to another ball, we must 
go early. Good evening, sir,” and 
having dropped him a formal curtsy, 
she quitted the drawing-room followed 
by the Earl, Titmouse making four or 
five such bows as provoked a smile 
from all who witnessed them. The 
next moment he was alone with Miss 
Macspleuchan. Her unaffected good- 
natured address made him feel more at 
home within the next five minutes, 
than he had been since entering that 
frigid scene of foolish state—since be- 
ing in the oppressive presence of the 


greatness just departed. She felt at 
first a contempt for him bordering 
upon disgust, but which very soon 
melted into pity. What a wretched 
creature was this to be put into such a 
dazzling position!‘ He soon got pretty 
p sen og He with her, and a d her 
about the Tag-rags, Miss -Tag’s 
and Miss Quirk, both of vhs one 
absolutely dying of love for him, and 
thought he was in love with them, 
which was not the case—far from it. 
Then he hinted something about a 
most particular uncommon lovely gal 
that had his heart, and he hoped to 
have hers, as soon as he had got all 
to ag at Yatton. Then he told her 
of the great style in which he was 
going down to take possession of his 
estates. Having finished this, he told 
her that he had been the morning be- 
fore to see aman hanged for murder- 
ing his wife; that he had been into 
the condemned cell, and then into the - 
press-room, and had seen his hands 
and arms tied, and shaken hands with 
him; and he was going on into such a 
sickening minuteness of detail, that to 
avoid it Miss Macspleuchan, who felt © 
both shocked and disgusted, suddenly 
asked him if he was fond of heraldry, 
and, rising from the sofa, she went into 
the second room, where on an elegant 
and antique stand lay a huge roll of 
parchment, on a gilded stick, splen- 
didly mounted and most superbly 
illuminated—it was about three quar- 
ters of a yard in breadth, and some ten 
or twenty yards in length. This was 
the Pedigree of the Dreddlingtons. 
She was giving him an account of 
Simon de Drelincourt, an early an- 
cestor of the Earl’s, who had come 
over with William the Conqueror, and 
performed stupendous feats of valour 
at the battle of Hastings, Titmouse 
listening in open-mouthed wonder, 
and almost trembling to think that he 
had broken a valuable dish belonging 
to a nobleman who had such wonder- 
ful ancestors, not at the moment ads 
verting to the circumstance that he 
was himself descended from the same 
ancestors, and had as rich blood in 
him as the Earl and Lady Cecilia— 
when a servant entered and informed 
him in a whisper that “ his carriage 
had arrived.” He considered that 
etiquette required him to depart im- 
mediately. 

“¢ Beg your pardon ; but if ever you 
should come down to my estate in the 
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country, shall be most uncommon 
proud to see your ladyship.” 

‘* I beg your pardon; you ard mis: 
taken, sir," interrupted Miss Mae- 
splenchan hastily, and blushing scar- 
let; the faet being that Titmouse had 
not caught her name on its having 
been once or twice pronounced by 
Lady Cecilia, and very naturally con- 
‘cluding that she also must be a lady 
of rank. Titmouse was, however, so 
oceupied with his efforts to make a 
graceful exit; that he did not catch 
the explanation of his mistake; and 
bowing almost down to the ground, 
reached the landing, where the tall 
servant, with a very easy grace, gave 


him his hat and cane, and preceded 


him down-stairs. As he descended, 
he felt in ‘his pockets for some loose 
silver, and gave several shillings be- 
tween the servants who stood in the 
hall to witness his departure; after 
which, one of them having opened the 
door and let down the steps of the 
glass coach, Titmouse popped into it. 
** Home, sir?” inquired the ser- 
vant, as he closed the door, 
'  & The Cabbage-Stalk Hotel, Co- 
vent Garden,” replied Titmouse. 

That was communicated to the 
eoachman, and off rumbled the glass 
eoach. As soon as Titmouse had be- 
come ealm enough to reflect upon the 
events of the evening, he came to the 
conclusion that the Earl ef Dreddling- 
ton was a very great man indeed ; the 
Lady Cecilia very beautiful, but ra- 
ther proud ; and Miss Macspleuchan 
(Lady Somebody, as he supposed,) 
one of the most interesting ladies he 
had ever met with, something uncom- 
mon pleasing about her; in short he 
felt a sort of grateful attachment to- 
wards her, which, how long it would 
have lasted after he had heard that 
she was only a plain Miss, and a poor 
relative, I leave the acute reader to 
conjecture. 

Mr Gammon was with him about 
half-past nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, sufficiently anxious to hear how 
he had got on over-night. He was 
received by Titmouse in a manner 
tetally different from that in which he 
had ever before been received by 
him; and concluded, for a few mi- 
nutes, that Lord Dreddlington had 
been pumping Titmouse, had learned 
from him his position with respect to 
him, Gammon, in particular, and had 
"injected distrust and suspicion into the 
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mind of Titmouse concerning him. 
But Gammon, with all his aeuteness, 
was quite mistaken. The truth was, 
*twas only an attempt on the part of 
poor Titmouse to assume the com. 
posed demeanour, the lgnguid ele. 
gance, which he had observed in the 
distinguished personages with whom 
he had spent the preceding evening, 
and which had made a very deep im- 
pression on his mind. He drawled out 
his words, looked as if he were half 
asleep, and continually addressed: 
Gammon as “ Sir,’ and ‘* Mr Gam. 
mon,"’ just as the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton had constantly addressed him— 
Titmouse. Our friend was sitting at 
breakfast, on the present occasion, in 
a most gaudy dressing-gown, and with 
the newspaper before bim ; in short, 
his personal appearance and manner 
were totally different from what Gam- 
mon had ever seen before, and he 
looked now and then at Titmouse, as 
if for a moment doubting his identity. 
Whether or not he was now on the 
point of throwing overboard those who 
had piloted him from amidst the shoals 
ef poverty into the open sea of afflue 
ence, shone upon by the vivid sunlight 
ef rank and distinction, Gammon did 
not know; but he contracted his 
brow, and assumed a certain sternness 
and peremptoriness of tone and bear- 
ing, which were not long in reducing 
Titmouse to his proper dimensions ; 
and when at length Mr Gammon en- 
tered upon the delightful subject of 
the morrow's expedition, telling him 
that he, Gammon, had now nearly 
completed all the preparations for 
going down to, and taking possession 
of Yatton in a style of suitable splen- 
dour, according to the wish of Tit- 
mouse—this quickly melted away the 
thin coating of mannerism, and Tit- 
mouse was * himself again.” He 
immediately gave Mr Gammon a full 
account of what had happened at Lord 
Dreddlington’s, and, I fear, of a great 
deal more that might possibly have 
happened, but certainly had not; e. g. 
his lordship’s- special laudation of Mr 
Gammon as a-** monstrous fine law- 
yer,” which Titmouse swore were 
the very exact words of his lord- 
ship, and that he * should have been 
most happy to see Mr Gammon,” 
and a good deal to the like effect. Also 
that he had been “ most uncommon 
thick” with “Lady Cieely," (so he 
pronounced her name ;) and that both 
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she and~ Lord Dreddlington had 
‘¢ pressed him very hard” to go with 
them to a ball ata Duke's!” He made 
no mention of the broken trifle-dish ; 
said they had nearly a dozen servants 
to wait on them, (only three sitting 
down to dinner,) and twenty different 
sorts of wine, and no end of courses, at 
dinner. That the earl wore a star, and 
garter, and blue riband—which Gam- 
mon erroneously theught as apocry- 


phal as the rest; and had told him that 


1e~~- Titmouse — might one day wear 
them, and sit in the House of Lords; 
and had, moreover, advised him most 
strenuously to get into Parliament as 
soon as possible, as the “ cause of the 
people wanted strengthening.” [As 

ord Coke somewhere says, in speak- 
ing of a spurious portion of the text 
of Lyttleton, ‘ that arrow came never 
out of Lyttleton’s quiver’—so Game 
mon instantly perceived that the last 
sentence came never out of Titmouse’s 
own head, but was that of a wise and 
able man and statesman. } 

As soon as Titmouse had finished 
his little romance, Gammon proceeded 
to the chief object of his visit—their 
next day’s journey. He said that he 
very much regretted to say that Mr 
Snap had expressed a very anxious 
wish to witness the triumph of Mr 
Titmouse; and that Mr Titmouse, 
unless he had some particular objec- 
tion—* Oh none, ‘pon honour!—poor 
Snap !—devilish good chap in a small 
way!” said Titmouse; and at once 
gave his consent— Gammon informing 
him that Mr Snap would be obliged 
to return to town by the next day’s 
coach. The reader will smile when I 
tell him, and if a lady, will frown 
when she hears, that Miss Quirk was 
to be of the party—a point which her 
anxious father had secured some time 
ago. Mrs Alias had declared that 
she saw no objection, as Mr Quir 
would be constantly with his daughter, 
and Gammon had appeared most ready 
to bring about so desirable a result. 
He ed also striven hard, unknown to 
his partners, to inerease their num- 
bers, by the Tag-rags, who might haye 
gone down, all three of them, if they 
had chosen, by coach, and so have 
returned. Gammon conceived that 
this step might nat haye been unat- 
tended with advantage in several 
ways; and would, moreover, have 


secured him a considerable source of 


amusement, Titmouse, however, 
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would not listen to the thing for one 
moment, and Gammon was forced to 
ive up his little scheme. Two dash- 
ing young fellows, fashionable friends 
of Titmouse, (who had picked them 
up Heayen only knows where, but 
they never deserted him,) infinitely 
to Gammon’s annoyance, were to be 
of the party. He had seen them but 
once, when he had accompanied Tit- 
mouse to the play, where they soon 
joined him. One was a truly disgust- 
ing-looking fellow—a Mr Yahoo—a 
man about five-and-thirty years old, 
tall, with a profusion ef black hair 
parted down the middle of his head, 
and falling down in long clusterix 
curls from each temple upon his a 
collar. His whiskers, also, were ample 
and covered two-thirds of his face} 
and he had a jet-black tuft—an impe, 
rial — depending from his under lip, 
He had an execrable eye—full of 
insolence and sensuality ; in short; 
his whole countenance bespoke the 
thorough debauchee, He. had been, 
he said, in the army; and was nearly 
connected with some of the first fami- 
lies in the North. He was now a man 
of pleasure about town—which con- 
tained not a better billiard-player, ag 
the admiring Titmouse had had seyee 
ral opportunities of judging. Hewas 
a great patron of the ring—knew all 
their secrets—all their haunts.. .He 
always had plenty of money, and 
drove about in a most elegant cab, 
in which Titnfouse had often had a 
seat; and as soon as Mr Yahoo had 
extracted, from his communicative 
little companion, all about himself, he 
made it his business to conciliate his 
good graces by all the arts of which 
he was master—and he succeeded, 
The other chosen companion of Tite 
mouse was Mr Algernon Fitaz-Snooks, 
a complete fool, He was the sole 
child of a rich tradesman—who christ, 
ened him by the sounding name given 
abave; and afterwards added the pa- 
trician prefix to the surname, which 
also you see above, in order to gratify 
his wife and son. The youth never 
*¢ took to business’’—but was allowed 
to saunter about doing, and knowing 
nothing, till about his twenty-second 
year, when his mother died, follawed 
a year afterwards by his father, who 
bean thed to his hopeful son some 
fifty thousand pounds—absolutely and 
ncontralledly, He very judiciously 
thought that youth was the time to 
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enjoy life; and before he had reached 
his thirtieth year, he had got through 
all his fortune except about five or six 
thousand pounds—in return for which, 
he had certainly got something ; viz. 
an impaired constitution and a little 
experience, which might, possibly, be 
useful. He had a very pretty face— 
regular features, and interesting eyes ; 
his light hair curled beautifully ; and 
he spoke in a sort of lisp and in a low 
tone—and, in point of dress, always 
turned out beautifully. He, also, had 
acab, and was a great friend of Mr 
Yahoo, who had introduced him into 
a great deal of high society, princi- 

ally in St James’ Street, where both 
- and Mr Yahoo had passed a great 
deal of their time, especially during 
the nights. There was no intentional 
mischief in poor Fitz-Snooks ; nature 
had made him only a fool—his pru- 
. dent parents had done the rest: and, 
if he fell into vice, it was only because 
he couldn’t help it. Such were the 


chosen companions of Titmouse; the 
one a fool, the other a rogue—and 
*¢ he must,” he said, “« have them down 
to the jollifying at Yatton.” A groom 
and a valet, both newly hired the day 
before, would complete the party of 


the morrow. Gammon assured Tit- 
mouse that he had taken all the pains 
in the world to get up a triumphant 
entry into Yatton ; his agents at Gril- 
ston, Messrs Bloodsuck and Son, at- 
torneys—the Radical electioneering at- 
torneys of the county—who were well 
versed in the matter of processions, 
bands, flags, &c. &c. &c., had by that 
time arranged every thing, and they 
were to be met, when within a mile of 
Yatton, by a procession. The people 
at the Hall, also, were under orders 
from Mr Gammon, through Messrs 
Bloodsuck and Son, to have all in rea- 
diness—and a banquet prepared for 
nearly a hundred persons—in fact, all 
comers were to be welcome. To all 
this Titmouse listened with eyes glis. 
tening, and ears tingling with rap« 
ture; but can any tongue describe his 
emotion, on being apprised that the 
sum of L.2500, in the banker's hands, 
was now at his disposal—that it would 
be doubled in a few weeks—and that 
a cheque for L.500, drawn by Mr 
Titmouse on the London agents of 
the Grilston bankers, had been hon- 
oured on the preceding afternoon? 
Titmouse’s heart beat fast, and he felt 
as if he could have worsbipped Gam. 
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mon. As for the matter of carriages, 
Mr Gammon said, that probably Mr 
Titmouse would call that morning on 
Mr Axle, in Long Acre, and select one 
to ‘his mind—it must be one with two 
seats—and Mr Gammon had pointed 
outseveral which were, he thought, eli- 
gible, and would be shown to Mr Tit- 
mouse. That would be the carriage in 
which Mr Titmouse himself would tra. 
vel; thesecond, Mr Gammon hadtaken 
the liberty of already selecting. With 
this, Mr Gammon (just as the new 
valet brought in no less than seven 
boxes of cigars ordered over-night by 
Titmouse) shook his hand and de- 
parted, saying that he should make 
his appearance at the Cabbage=Stalk 
the next morning, precisely at eleven 
o’clock—about which time it was ar- 
ranged they were all to start. Tit- 
mouse hardly knew how to contain 
himself on being left alone. About © 
an hour or two afterwards, Titmouse 
made his appearance at Mr Axle’s. 
He carried on two businesses, one pub- 
lic, «. e. a coach- builder—one private, 
z. e. amoney-lender. He was arich 
man—a very obliging and *‘ accom- 
modating ’’ person, by means of which 

e had amassed a fortune of, it was be- 
lieved, a hundred thousand pounds. 
He never made a fuss about selling on 
credit, lending, taking back, exehan- 
ging, carriages of alldescriptions ; norin 
discounting the bills of his customers 
to any amount. He was generally 
right in each case in the long run. 
He would supply his fashionable vic- 
tim with as splendid a chariot, and 
funds to keep it some time going, as 
he or she could desire; well knowing 
that in due time, after they had taken 
a few turns in it about the parks, and 
a few streets and squares in the neigh- 
bourhood, it would quietly drive up to 
one or two huge dingy fabrics in a 
different part of the town, where it 
would deposit its burden, and then re- 
turn to its maker little the worse for 
wear, who took it back at about a 
twentieth part of its cost, and soon 
again disposed of it in a similar way. 
Mr Axle showed Mr Titmouse very 
obsequiously over his premises, point- 
ing out (as soon as he knew who he 
was) the carriages which Mr Gam- 
mon had the day before desired should 
be shown to him, and which Mr Tit- 
mouse, with his glass stuck in his eye 


_—where it was kept by the pure force 
of muscular contraction—examined - 
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with somethinglike the air of a con- 
noisseur—rapping with his agate- 
headed cane every now and then— 
now against his teeth, then against his 
legs. He did not seem perfectly satis- 
fied with any of them; they looked 
‘‘ devilish plain and dull.” 

*“ Hollo_Mr Axletree, or whatever 
your name is—what have we here? 
’Pon my soul, the very thing!"’he ex- 
claimed, as his eye caught a splendid 
object—the state carriage of the ex~- 
sheriff, with its gorgeously decorated 
panels: which, having been vamped 
up for some six or seven successive 
shrievalties—(on each occasion herald- 
ed to the public by laudatory para- 
graphs in the newspapers as entirely 
new, and signal instances of the taste 
and magnificence of the sheriff-elect, ) 
—seemed now perfunctus officio. Mr 
Axle was staggered for a moment, 
and scarce supposed Mr Titmouse to 
be in earnest—Gammon having given 
him no inkling of the real character of 
Titmouse ; but observing the earnest 
steadfast gaze with which he regarded 
the glittering object, having succeeded 
in choking down a sudden fit of laugh- 
ter, he commenced a most tempting 
eulogium upon the splendid structure 


—remarking on the singularity of the | 
circumstance of its happening just at 
that exact moment to be placed at his 
disposal by its former owner—a gen- 
tleman of great distinction, who had 


no longer any occasion for it. Mr 
Axle had had numerous applications 
for it already ; on hearing which, Tit- 
mouse got excited. The door was 
opened—he got in ; sate on cach seat 
—‘* Don't it hang beautifully ?” en- 
quired the confident proprietor, sway- 
ing about the head of the carriage as 
he spoke. 

** Let us see, who was after it yes- 
terday? Oh—I think it was Sir 
Goosey Gander; but I've not closed 
with him.” 

** What’s your price, Mr Axletree ?” 
enquired Titmouse rather heatedly, 
as he got out of the earriage. 

After some little higgle-haggling 
Mr Titmouse bought it!!! — for 
there was nothing like closing at 
once where there was keen competi- 
tion. Mr Gammon could not have 
seen it, when he was making his choice 
the day before. - For the rest of the 
day he felt infinitely elated at his 
fortunate purchase, and excited his 
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imagination by pictures of the asto- 
nishment and admiration which his 
equipage must call forth on the mor- 
row. Punctual to his appointment, - 
Mr Gammon, a few moments before 
the clock struck eleven on the ensu- 
ing morning, drew up to the Cabbage 
Stalk, as near at least as he could get 
to it, in a hackney coach, with his 
portmantean and carpet-bag. I say, 
as near as he could; for round about 
the door stood a little crowd, gazing 
with a sort of awe on a magnificent 
vehicle standing there, with four 
horses harnessed to it. Gammon 
looked at his watch as he entered the 
hotel, and asked which of the sheriffs’ 
carriages was standing at the door. 
The waiter to whom he spoke seemed 
nearly splitting with laughter, which 
almost disabled him from answering 
that it was Mr Titmouse’s carriage, 


‘ready for setting off for Yorkshire. 


Mr Gammon opened his eyes involun- 
tarily, turned pale, and seemed nearly 
dropping down. 

‘* Mr Titmouse’s!” he echoed in- 
credulously. 

«‘ Yes, sir—beeon here this houratileast 
packing ; such a crowd all the while; 
every body thinks it’s the sheriff, sir,” 
replied the waiter, scarce able to keep 
his countenance. Mr Gammon rush- - 
ed up stairs with greater impetuosity 
than he had perhaps ever been known 
to exhibit before, and burst into Mr 
Titmouse’s room. There was that 
gentleman, with his hat on, his hands 
stuck into his coat- pockets, a cigar in 
his mouth, and a tumbler of brandy 
and water before him. Mr Yahoo, 
and Mr Fitz-Snooks, and Mr Saap 
were similarly occupied; and Mr 
Quirk was sitting down with hishands 
in his pockets, and a glass of negas 
before him, with any thing but a joy- 
ful expression of countenance. 

“Is it possible, Mr Titmouse ?” 
commenced Gammon. 

« Ah, how d’'ye do, Gammon? 
punctual!” interrupted Titmouse, ex- 
tending his hand. 

** Forgive me—but can it be that 
the monstrous thing now before the 
door, with a crowd grinning around 
it, is your carriage ?”’ enquired Gam- 
mon with dismay in his face. 

‘s |_-rather—think—it is,” replied 
Titmouse, slightly diseconcerted, but 
trying to look self~possessed. 

“« My dear sir,” replied Gammon, 
2D 
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in a kind of agony, ‘it is impossible! 
It never can be! Do you mean to say 
that you bought it at Mr Axle’s?” 

«¢ T should rather think so,” replied 
Titmouse,-with a piqued air. 

«‘ He’s been grossly imposing on 
you, sir!—Permit me to go at once 
and get you a proper vehicle.” 

“’Pon my lifes Mr Gammon, J 
think that it’s a monstrous nice thing 
—a great bargain—and I’ve bought 
it and paid for it, that’s more.” 

«* Gentlemen, I appeal to you, con- 
fidently,” said Gammon, turning in 
an agony to Mr Yahoo and Mr Fitz- 
Snooks. 

** As for me, sir,” replied the former 
coolly, at the same time knocking off 
the ashes from his cigar ;—* since you 
ask my opinion, I confess I rather 
like the idea—ha! ha! ’Twill pro- 
duce a sensation ; that’s something in 
this dull life !—Eh, Snooks ?” 

« Ay—a—lI confess I wawa little 
shocked at first, but I think I’m get- 
ting over it now,” lisped Mr Fitz- 
Snooks, adjusting his shirt-collar, and 
then sipping a little of his brandy and 
water. ‘1 look upon it now as an 
excellent joke ;—egad, it beats Chit- 
terfield hollow, though he, too, has 
done a trick or two lately.” 

‘* Did you purchase it asa joke, Mr 
Titmouse ?” inquired Gammon with 
forced calmness, ready to expire with 
vexation and anger. 

« Why—a—’pon my life—if you 
ask me—wonder you don’t see it! Of 
course I did !—Those that don’t like 
it, may ride, you know, in the other.” 

“ We shall be hooted at, laughed 
at, wherever we go,” said he, vehe- 
mently. 

‘¢ Exactly—that’s the novelty Ilike,” 
said Mr Yahoo, looking at Mr Gam- 
mon with a smile of ineffable in- 
solence. 

Mr Gammon made him no reply, 
but fixed aneye upon him, under which 
he became plainly rather uneasy. He 
felt outdone. Talk of scorn |—the eye 
of Gammon, settled at that instantupon 
Mr Yahoo, was its complete and per- 
fect representative; and from that 
moment he, Mr Yahoo, felt something 
like fear of the eye of man, or of sub- 
mission to it. When, moreover, he 
beheld the manner in which Titmouse 
obeyed Gammon’s somewhat haughty 
summons out of the room, he resolved 
to make a friend of Gammon. Tit- 
mouse proved, however, inexorable 
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for once; he had bought and paid for 
the carriage ;.it suited his taste—and 
where was the harm of gratifying it? 
Besides, it was all ready packed—all 
was prepared for starting. Gammon 
gave it up; and, swallowing down his 
rage as well and as quickly as he could, 
endeavoured to reconcile himself to 
this infernal and most unexpected pre- 
dicament. 

It seems that Miss Quirk, however 
really anxious to go down to Yatton 
—to do any thing, in short, calculated 
to commit Mr Titmouse to her—was 
quite staggered on discovering, and 
shocked at seeing, the kind of persons 
who were to be their travelling com- 
panions. As for Mr Yahoo, she 
recoiled from him with horror as soon 
as she had seen him. What decent 
female, indeed, would not have done 
so? She had retired to a bedcham- 
ber soon after entering the Cabbage~ 
Stalk, and, seeing her two unexpected 
fellow-travellers,presently sent acham- 
bermaid to request Mr Quirk to come 
to her. 

He found her considerably agitated. 
She wished earnestly to return to 
Alibi House; and consented to pro- 
ceed on her journey only on the ex- 
press promise of Mr Titmouse, that no 
one should be in the carriage in which 
she went except Mr Quirk and Mr 
Gammon—unless, indeed, Mr Tit- 
mouse thought proper to make the 
fourth. 

Mr Quirk, on this, sent for Mr 
Gammon, who, with a somewhat bad 
grace, (“ Confound it!” thought he, 
*‘ every thing seems going wrong,” 
undertook to secure Mr Titmouse’s 
consent to that arrangement. 

While he was thus closeted for 
about five or ten minutes with Mr 
Quirk, one of the waiters informed 
Mr Titmouse that a lad had brought 
a parcel for him, which he, the afore- 
said lad, was himself to deliver into 
the hands of Mr Titmouse. Accerd- 
ingly there was presently shown into 
the room a little lad, in tarnished li- 
very, in whom Titmouse recollected 
the boy belonging to Mr Tag-rag’sone- 
horse chaise, and who gave a small 
parcel into Mr Titmouse’s hands, 
** with Mrs and Miss Tag-rag’s re- 
spects.” 

As soon as he had quitted the room, 
* By Jove! What have we here?” 
exclaimed Titmouse, just a /itile flus- 
tered as he cut open the string. In- 
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side was another parcel, wrapped up 
in white paper, and tied in a pretty 
bow, with thin satin ribands. This 
again, and another within it having 
been opened,—behold there were three 
nice cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which, on being examined, proved to 
be each of them marked with the ini- 
tials * T. T.” in hair; and Mr Ya- 
hoo happening to unfold one of them, 
lo! in the centre, was—also done in 
hair—the figure of a heart transfixed 
with an arrow!!! Mr Yahoo roared, 
and Mr Fitz-Snooks lisped, * Is she 
pretty, Tit? Where’s her nest, any 
old birds ?—eh?” 

Titmouse coloured a little, then 
grinned, and put his finger to the side 
of his nose, and winked his eye, as if 
favouring the bright idea of Mr Fitz- 
Snooks. On a sheet of gilt-edged 
paper, and sealed with a seal bearing 
the tender words, ‘* Forget me not,” 
was written the following :— 


“ Sm—Trusting you will excuse 
the liberty, I send you three best 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, which 
my daughter have marked with her 
own hair, and I beg your acceptance 
thereof, hoping you may be resigned- 
to all that may befall you, which is 
the prayer of, dear sir, yours respect- 
fully, , 

** MartTua Tac-RaG. 

« P. S.—My daughter sends what 
you may please to wish and accept. 
Shall we have the great happiness. to 
see you here again ? 

** Satin Lop@g, 18th May 18—.” 


« Oh! the naughty old womap! 
Fie! Fie!” exclaimed -Mr Yahoo, 
with his intolerable smile. 

**’Pon my soul, there’s nothing in 
ee , 

** Where's Satin Lodge ?"’ enquir- 
ed Mr Fitz-Snooks. 

“‘ It’s a country-house on the—the 
Richmond road,” said Titmouse, with 
a little hesitation ; and just then the 
return of Gammon, who had resumed 
his usual calmness of manner, relieved 
him from his embarrassment. Mr 
Gammon succeeded in effecting the 
arrangement suggested by Mr Quirk 
and his daughter ; and within about a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, behold 
the ex-sheriff’s resplendent but cast- 
off carriage filled by Miss Quirk and 
Titmouse, and Mr Quirk and Gam- 
mon—the groom and valet sitting on 
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the coach-box ; while in the other, a 
ae yellow carriage, covered with 
uggage, sat Mr Yahoo, Mr Fitz- 
Snooks, and Mr Snap, all of them 
with lighted cigars—Snap never hav- 
ing been so happy as at that moment. 

Mr Titmouse had laid aside his 
cigar, in compliment to Miss Quirk, 
who had a long black veil on, and an 
elegant light shaw], and looked un- 
commonly like a young bride setting 
off—oh, Heavens! that it had been 
so !—on her wedding excursion. Mr 
Gammon slouched his hat over his 
eyes, andinclined his head downwards, 
fit to expire with vexation and disgust, 
as he observed the grin and tittering 
of the crowd around; but Titmouse, 
who was most splendidly dressed, 
took off his hat on sitting down, and 
bowed several times to, as he supposed, 
the admiring crowd. 

“Get on, boys!" growled Mr Gam- 
mon; and away they went, exciting 
equal surprise and applause wher- 
ever they went. No one that met 
them but must have taken Titmouse 
and Miss Quirk for a newly-married 
couple—probably the son or daughter 
of one of the sheriffs, who had lent 
the state carriage to add eci/dét to the 
interesting occasion. 

With the exception of the sensa- 
tion produced at every place where 
they changed horses, the only incident 
worth noting that occurred during 
their journey, was at the third stage 
from London. As they came dashing 
up to the door of the inn, their advent 
setting all the bells of the establish- 
ment ringing, and waiters and ostlers 
scampering up to them like mad, they 
beheld a plain and laden dusty tra- 
velling-carriage, waiting for horses— 
and Gammon quickly perceived it to 
be the carriage of the unfortunate 
Aubreys! The travellers had alighted. 
The graceful figure of Miss Aubrey, 
her face pale, and wearing an expres- 
sion of manifest anxiety and fatigue, 
was standing near the door, talking 
kindly to a beggar-woman, with a 
cluster of half-naked children around 
her; while little Aubrey was romp- 
ing about with Miss Aubrey’s beau- 
tiful little spaniel, Cato; Agnes, look- 
ing on and laughing merrily, and try- 
ing to escape from the hand of her 
attendant. Mr and Mrs Aubrey were 
talking together, close beside the car- 
riage-door. Gammon observed all 
this, and particularly that Mr Aubrey 
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was scrutinizing their appearance, 
with a sort of half-smile on his coun= 
tenance, melancholy as it was. 

« Horses on!” said Gammon, 
leaning back in the carriage. 

*« That’s a monstrous fine woman 
standing at the inn door, Titmouse 
eh?” exclaimed Mr Yahoo, who 
had alighted for a moment, and stood 
beside the door of Titmouse’s car- 
riage, looking with brutal eye to- 
wards Miss Aubrey. ‘I wonder who 
atid what she is? By Jove, ’tis the 
face—the figure of an angel! egad, 
they're somebody; I'll look at their 
panels.” 

&¢ I know who it is,” said Titmouse, 
nag faintly ; * ll tell you by and 

{4 Now; now! my dear fellow. Our 
divinity is vanishing,” whispered Mr 
Yahoo eagerly, as Miss Aubrey, hav- 
ing slipped something into the beg- 
gar’s hand, stepped into the carriage. 
She was the last to get in; and,as 
Soon a8 the door was closed, they 
drove off. 

* Who's that, Mr Titmouse?” 
enquired Miss Quirk, with a little 
eagerness, observing —women are very 
quick in detecting such matters—that 
both Gammon and Titmouse looked 
rather embarrassed. 

* It’s the—the Aubreys,” replied 
Titmouse. 

“Eh! By Jove—is it?” quickly 
enquired old Quirk, putting his head 
out of the window ; “ how very odd, 
‘te meet the old birds? Egad! their 
nest must be yet warm—ha, ha! ”’ 

© What! dear papa, are those the 
people you've turned out? Gracious! 
I thought I heard some one say that 
Miss Aubrey was pretty! La! I’m 
sure ZI thought—now what do you 
think, Mr Titmouse?” she added, 
turning abruptly and looking keenly 
at him. 

“ Oh! ’pon my life, I—I—see no- 
thing at all in her—devilish plain, I 
should say—infernally pale, and all 
that!” 

They Were soon on their way again. 
Titmouse quickly recovered his equa- 
nimity, but Gammon continued silent 
and thoughtful for many—many miles; 
and the reader Would not be surprised 
at it, if he knew as well as I do the 
thoughts which the unexpected sight 
of that travelling. carriage of Mr Au- 
brey had suggested to Mr Gammon. 

‘As they approached the scene of 
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triumph and rejoicing, and ascertained 
that they were within little more than 
a mile of the peaceful little village of 
Yatton, the travellers began to look 
out for indications of the kind which 
Mr Gammon had mentioned to Tit- 
mouse, viz. a band and procession, and 
an attendant crowd. But however 
careful and extensive might have been 
the arrangements of those to whom 
that matter had been entrusted, they 
were likely to be sadly interfered 
with by a circumstance which, hap- 
pening just then, might, to a weaker 
and more superstitious mind than that 
of Mr Titmouse, have looked a little 
ominous,—namely, atremendous thun- 
der-storm. It was then about five 
o’elock in the afternoon. The whole 
day had been overcast, and the sky 
threatening ; and just as the two car- 
riages came to that turning in the 
road which gave them the first glimpse 
of the Hall—only, however, the tops of 
the great chimneys, which were visi- 
ble above the surrounding trees—a 
fearful, long-continued flash of light- 
ning burst from the angry heavens, 
followed, after an interval of but a 
second or two, by a peal of thunder 
which sounded as if a park of artillery 
was being repeatedly discharged im- 
mediately overhead. 

‘¢ Mind your horses’ heads, boys,” 
called out Mr Gammon; “ keep a 
tight rein.” 

Miss Quirk was dreadfully alarmed, 
and clung to her father; Titmouse 
also seemed disconcerted, and looked 
to Gammon, who was perfectly calm, 
though his face was not free from 
apxiety. The ghastly glare of the 
lightning was again around them—all 
involuntarily hid their faces in their 
hands—and again rattled the thunder 
in a peal that lasted more than half 
a minute, and seemed in frightful con- 
tiguity, as it were only a few yards 
above their heads. Down, then, came 
the long-suspended rain, pouring like 
a deluge, and so it continued, with 
frequent returns of the thunder and 
lightning, for nearly a quarter of an 
hour. The last turning brought them 
within sight of the village, and also of 


some fifty or sixty pérsons crowding © 


under the hedges, on each side—these 
were the procession ; musicians, ban- 
nermen, footmen, horsemen, all drip- 
ping with wet, surely a piteous spec- 
tacle to behold. Out, however, they 
all turned, true to their orders, as soon 
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as they saw the carriages, which im- 
mediately slackened their speed—the 
rain, also, somewhat abating. The 
flagman tried to unrol a wet banner, 
of considerable size, with the words— 
«* Wextcome To YAtron!” 

in gilded letters ; while the band (con- 
sisting of a man with a big drum, 
another with a serpent, a third witha 
trumpet, a fourth with a bassoon, two 
with clarionets, and a boy with a fife) 
struck up—‘ See the conquering hero 
comes!” They puffed and blew lus- 
tily; bang! bang! went the drum ; 
but the rain, the thunder, and the 
lightning wofully interfered with their 
harmony. ’Twould have made your 
heart ache to see the wet flag clinging 
obstinately to the pole, in spite of all 
the efforts of its burly bearer! First, 
on horseback, was Barnabas Blood- 
suck, (senior,) Esq. ; beside him rode 
his son, Barnabas Bloodsuck, (junior, ) 
Esq. ; then came the Reverend Gideon 
Fleshpot, the vicar of Grilston, the 
only Radical clergyman in that part 
of the country ; beside him, the Reve- 
rend Smirk Mudflint, a flippant, bit- 
ter, little Unitarian parson, a great 
crony of Mr Fleshpot, and his name 
singularly enough designating the 
qualities of his brain and heart. Next 
to these, alone in his one-horse chaise 
(looking like a pill-box drawn by a 
leech,) came the little fat Whig 
apothecary, Gargle Glister, Esq. 
Following him came Going Gone, 
Esq., the auctioneer—the main prop 
of the Liberal side, being a most elo- 

uent speaker—and Mr Hic Hee 

oc, a learned schoolmaster, who 
taught the Latin grammar up as 
far as the syntax. Then there 
were Mr Centipede the editor, and 
Mr Woodlouse, the publisher and pro- 
ptietor of the *‘ Yorxsnire Stinco,” 
for which, also, Mr Mudflint wrote a 
great deal. These, and about a dozen 
others, the flower of the “ party” 
thereabouts, disdainful of the incle- 
ment weather, bent on displaying 
their attachment to the new Whig 
owner of Yatton, and solacing each 
his patient inner man with anticipa- 
tion of the jolly cheer that awaited 
them at the ital, formed the principal 
part of the procession ; the rest, con- 
sisting of rather a miscellaneous as~ 
sortment of scot-and-lot and pot-wal- 
loper-looking people, all very wet and 
hungry, and ever and anon casting a 
look of devout expectation towards 


the Hall. Scarcely a villager of Yat- 
ton was to be seen stirring; nor did 
any of the tenants of the estate join 
in the procession ; even had they not 
felt far otherwise disposed, they had: 
luckily a complete. excuse for their 
non-appearance in the deplorable state 
of the weather. Sometimes the band 
played ; then a peal of thunder came; 
then. a ery of ‘‘ Hurra! Titmouse for 
ever! hurra!” then the band, and then 
the thunder, and rain! rain! rainl. 
Thus they got to the park gates, where 
they paused, shouting, ** Titmouse for 
ever! hurra—a—a!” Mr Titmouse 
bobbing about, now at one window; 
then at the other, with his hat off, in 
the most gracious manner. Really, 
it almost seemed as if the elements 
were conspiring to signalize, by their 
disfavour, Mr Titmouse’s assumption 
of Yatton; for just as he was passing 
under the old gateway, out flashed the 
lightning more vividly than it had yet 
appeared, and the thunder bellowed 
and reverberated among the woods as 
though it would never have ceased. 
The music and shouting ceased sud- 
denly ; carriages, horsemen, pedes- 
trians quickened their pace in silence, 
as if anxious to get out of the storm ; 
the horses now and then plunging and 
rearing violently. Titmouse was ter- 
ribly frightened, in spite of his despe~_ 
rate efforts to appear unconcerned, 
He was as pale as death, and looked 
anxiously at Gammon, as if hoping to 
derive courage from the sight of his 
countenance. Miss Quirk trembled 
violently, and several times uttered a 
faint scream ; but her father, old Mr 
Quirk, did not seem to care a pinch 
of snuff about the whole matter: he 
rubbed his hands together cheerily, 
chucked his daughter under the chin, 
rallied Titmouse, and nudged and 
jeered Gammon, who seemed disposed 
to be serious and silent. Havi 
drawn up opposite the Hall door, it 
was opened by Mr Griffiths, with rae 
ther a saddened, but a most respectful 
look and manner ; and in the same 
way might be characterised some six 
or seven servants standing behind 
him, in readiness to receive the new- 
comers. The half-drowned musicians 
tried te strike up ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” 
as the hero of the day, Mr Titmouse, 
descended from his carriage, Mr Grif- 
fiths holding an umbrella for him, and 
bounded out ef the rain with a hop, 
step, and a jump inte the Hall, where 
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they approached the scene of 
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the first words he was heard to utter, 
were— 
*¢ What a devilish rum old place !” 
7 God bless you! God bless you! 
God bless you, Titmouse !” exclaimed 
old Mr Quirk, grasping him by the 
hand, as soon as he had entered. Tit- 
mouse shook hands with Miss Quirk, 
who immediately followed a female 
servant to an apartment, being exceed- 
ingly nervous and agitated. Gam- 
mon seemed a little out of spirits ; and 
said simply, “ You know, Titmouse, 
how fervently J congratulate you.” 

«Qh! my dear boy, Tit, do, for 
Heaven’s sake, if you do want the 
thunder and lightning to cease, order 
those wretched devils off—send them 
any where, but do stop their cursed 
noise, my dear boy!"’ exclaimed Mr 
Yahoo, as soon as he had entered, put- 
ting his fingers to his ears. 

«* Mr What’s-your-name,” said Tit- 
mouse, addressing Mr Griffiths, “ I'll 
trouble you to order off those fellows 
and their infernal noise. - There’s a 
precious row making up above, and 
surely one at a time!" 

* Ah ha, capital joke, by Jove! ca- 
pital !” said Mr Fitz-Snooks. 

«© A—Titmouse—by Jupiter!” said 

Mr Yahoo, as, twirling his fingers 
about in his long black hair, of which 
he seemed very proud, he glanced 
about the hall, “ this a’n’t so much 
amiss! Do you know, my dear boy, I 
rather like it ; its substantial, antique, 
and so forth.”’ 
: “ Who are those dem ugly old fel- 
lows up there?” presently exclaimed 
Titmouse, as, with his glass stuck into 
his right eye, and his hands into his 
coat pockets, he stood staring at the 
old-fashioned pictures standing round 
the hall.” 

‘Some of them are ancestors of 
the Dreddlingtons, others of the Au- 
brey families. They are very old, 
sir,” continued Mr Griffiths, ** and are 
much admired, and Mr Aubrey de- 
sired me to say, that if you should be 
disposed to part "—— 

« Ohconfound him, he may have’em 
all, if that’s what he wants; J shall 
soon send them packing off!" Mr 
Griffiths bowed, and heaved a very 
deep sigh. By this time the hall was 
crowded with the gentlemen who had 
formed partof the procession, and who 
came bowing and scraping to Titmouse, 
congratulating him, and wishing him 
health and happiness. As soon as 
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he could disengage himself from their 
flattering but somewhat troublesome 
civilities, his valet came and whispered, 
** Will you dress, sir? All is ready,” 
and Titmouse followed him to the 
dressing-room which had formerly 
been young Mrs Aubrey’s. ’*Twas 
the first time that Titmouse ever ex- 
perienced the attentions of a valet, 
and he was quite nonplussed at the 
multitudinousness and elegance of the 
arrangements around him. Such 
quantities of clothes of all sorts— 
dressing-implements, combs, brushes, 
razors, a splendid dressing-case, scents 
in profusion, oils, bear’s-grease, four 
or five different sorts of soaps, &c. 
&c., &c., all this gave Titmouse a far 
livelier idea of his altered circum- 
stances, of his having really become a 
gentleman, than any thing that he had 
up to that moment experienced. He 
thought his valet one of the cleverest 
and most obliging men in the world, 
only he oppressed him with his atten- 
tions, and at length Mr Titmouse said 
he preferred, this time, dressing alone, 
and so dismissed his obsequious at- 
tendant. In about an hour's time, 
having been obliged to summon 
Tweedle to his assistance after all, 
he had completed his toilet, and was 
ushered into the drawing-room, 
which, as well as the dining-room, 
was ready prepared for the banquet, 
forty or fifty covers being laid in the 
two rooms, and good substantial fare 
for at least as many more, in the 
servants’ hall, where operations had 
already commenced. On entering the 
drawing-room, his appearance seemed 
to produce a great sensation, and after 
a little pause, the only county gentle- 
man who was present advanced and 
introduced himself, his wife, and 
daughter. This was Sir Harkaway 
Rotgut Wildfire, Baronet, a tall and 
somewhat corpulent man of about 
fifty, very choleric and overbearing, 
his countenance showing the hard life 
he had led, his nose being red and his 
forehead and mouth beset with pim- 
ples. He had been a bitter political 
opponent of Mr Aubrey, and had 
once been a member for the county, 
but had so crippled his resources by 
hunting and horse-racing, as to com- 
pel the sacrifice of his town amuse- 
ments, viz. his seat in the House of 
Commons, and Lady Wildfire’s box 
at the opera. This had soured both 
of them not a little, and they had 
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sunk, as it. were, out of the county 
cirele, in which they had once been 
sufficiently conspicuous. Sir Hark- 
away had an eye to the borough of 
Yatton on the happening of the next 
election, as soon as he had obtained 
an inkling that the new proprietor of 
Yatton was a very weak young man; 
and hence his patronising presence at 
Yatton, in consequence of the invitation 
respectfully conveyed to him in Mr 
Titmouse’s name, through Messrs 
Bloodsuck and Son. Besides Lady 
Wildfire and her daughter, both of 
whom had enquired with a sort of 
haughty curiosity about the lady who 
had accompanied Mr Titmouse from 
town—a point which had beenatlength 
cleared up to their satisfaction—there 
were about a dozen ladies, the wives 
of the gentlemen who had borne so 
distinguished a part in the triumphal 
procession.. They looked rather a 
queer set, and none of them dared to 
speak either to Lady Wildfire or her 
daughter till spoken to by them. 
Never had old Yatton beheld within 
its walls so motley a group ; and had 
the Aubreys continued there, hospi- 
table as they were, accessible and cha- 
ritable as they were, I leave the reader 


te guess whether such creatures ever _ 


would have found their way thither. 
By such guests, however, were the 
two principal tables crowded on this 
jvyous occasion, and about half-past 
six o’clock the feast commenced, and 
a feast it certainly was, both elegant 
and substantial, nothing having been 
spared that money could procure. 
Mr Aubrey had a fine cellar of wines 
at Yatton, which, owing to some 
strange misunderstanding, had been 
sold by private contract, not amongst 
his own friends in the neighbourhood, 
as Mr Aubrey had intended, and ima- 
gined that he had directed, but to Mr 
Titmouse. Choice, indeed, were these 
wines, and supplied on the present oc- 
casion in wanton profusion. Cham- 

agne, burgundy, and claret flowed 
Fike water, and the other wines in like 
manner; but which last were not, like 
the former class of wines, confined to 
the two principal rooms, but found 
their way into the servants’ hall, and 
were there drunk without stint. Merri- 
ment echoed uproariously from all 
parts of the old Hall, and Mr Titmouse 
was universally declared to be a very 
fine fellow, and likely to become by 
far the most popular man in the 


county. The Reverend Mr Fleshpot 
said grace, and the Reverend Mr 
Mudflint returned thanks; and shortl 
afterwards Sir Harkaway arose, and, 
his eye fixed firmly on the adjoining 
borough, and also on the jolly table 
which promised to be ever open to him 
at Yatton, he proposed the health of 
the distinguished proprietor of Yatton, 
in certainly a somewhat fulsome 
strain. The toast was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm ; the gentlemen 
shouted and jingled their glasses on 
the table, while the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs; indeed the scene was 
one of such overpowering excitement, 
that Miss Quirk burst into tears, over- 
come by her emotions; her papa 
winking very hard to those about him, 
and using every exertion in his power 
to point the attention of those present 
to the probability that a very near and 
tender relationship was going to exist 
between that young lady and Mr Tit- 
mouse. Mr Gammon, who sat next 
to Titmouse, assured him that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to makea 
speech to the company in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment which 
had just been paid him. 

‘‘ | shall put my foot in it—by jingo 
I shall! You must help me!” he whis- 
pered to Mr Gammon, in an agony of 
trepidation and a mist of confusion, 
as he rose from his chair, being wel< 
comed in the most enthusiastic manner 
by applause of every kind, lasting 
for several minutes. At length, when 
the noise had subsided into a fearful 
silence, he stammered out, prompted 
incessantly by Mr Gammon, some- 
thing exceedingly like the following, 
if, indeed, he did not use these very 
words, 

*« Mr—I beg pardon—Sir Hark— 
away, and gentlemen—gentlemen and 
ladies, am most uncommon, monstrous 
—particular happy to—to—(eh? what 
d'ye say, Mr Gammon?) see you all 
here—at this place—here—at Yat- 
ton.”—(Applause.) ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen—I say—hem ! — unaccus- 
tomed as’—(much applause, during 
which Titmouse stooped and whisper- 
ed to Gammon, ‘ Curse me if I ean 
catch a word you say !’’) “ Happy and 
proud to see you all here—at Yatton — 
—homes of my ancestry—known to 
you all—centuries. Enjoyed your- 
selves, I hope—(great applause)—and 
hope you'll often come and do fhe 
same—(still greater applause.) Par- 
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ticular glad to see the ladies—(ap- 
plause)—often heard of the beauties 
of  Yatton—never believed it—no— 
beg pardon, mean I now see them— 
(applause.) Am fond of horses—(ap- 
plause)— racing, hunting, and all 
that.” (Here Sir Harkaway, extend- 
ing his hand, publicly shook that of 
the eloquent speaker.) “Sorry to 
turn out the—the—old bird—tut— 
nest not Ais—mine all the while— 
(emotion)—bear him no ill- will—(ap- 
| plause.) Political principles—(pro- 
found silence)—good old Whig prin- 
ciples—(loud applause)—rights of the 
people—religious liberty and all that 
(vociferous applause)—found at my 
post in the hour of danger—enemy 
stole a march on me—(great laughter 
and applause.) Won't detain you— 
ladies and gentlemen—drink your 
good healths, and many happy returns 
of the day.” Down sate Mr Tit- 
mouse, exhausted with this his maiden 
speech ; and quite overpowered, more- 
over, by the extraordinary applause 
with which he was greeted at its con- 
clusion. In due. course many other 
toasts were drank. ‘“‘ Zady Wildfire 
and the marricd'ladies.”’ “ Miss Wild- 
Sire and the single ladies.” Sir 
Harakway Rotgut Wildfire.” “ Reli- 
gtous Liberty,” (to which Mr Mud- 
flint responded in a very eloquent 
speech.) “* Zhe Liberty of the Press ;” 
* Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
the enterprising, skilful, and learned 
professional advisers of Mr Titmouse.” 
Dancing was now loudly called for; 
and the hall was speedily prepared for 
it. By this time, however, it was past 
-« eleven o'clock: the free potations of 
all the men, and indeed of more than 
ote of the ladies, were beginning to 
tell, and the noise and confusion were 
very great. Fierce confused sounds 
issued from the servant’s hall, where 
it proved that a great fight was going 
on between Pumpkin the gardener, and 
a man who insisted on shouting 
“ Titmouse for ever—down with the 
Tory Aubrey!” Pumpkin had much 
the best of it, and beat his opponent, 
after a severe encounter, into silence 
and submission. Then there were songs 
sung in allthe rooms at once—speeches 
- made, half-a-dozen at the same time; 
in short, never before had such scenes 
been witnessed, or such uproar heard, 
within the decorous, the dignified, and 
venerable precincts of Yatton. Scenes 
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ensued which really baffle description. 
Mr Titmouse, of course, drank a great 
quantity of wine, although Mr Gam. 
mon never left his side, and checked 
him fifty times when he was about to 
fill his glass ; and the excitement pro- 
duced by wine, will I trust, in some 
measure, mitigate the reader's indig- 
nation at hearing of a little incident 
which occurred, in which Titmouse 
was concerned, and which, about half- 
past three or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, served to bring that brilliant en- 
tertainment to a somewhat abrupt 
and rather unpleasant termination. 
Searcely knowing where he was, or 
what he was about, I am sorry to say, 
that while standing, as well as he could, 
beside Miss Wildfire, to dance for the 
fifth time with her—a plump, fair- 
faced, good-natured girl of about 
nineteen or twenty—he suddenly threw 
his arms round her, and imprinted 
half-a dozen kisses on her forehead, 
lips, cheek, and neck, before she 
could recover from the confusion into 
which this extraordinary assault had 
thrown her. Her faint shriek reached 
her father’s ears, while he was, in a 
distant part of the room, persecuting 
Miss Quirk with his drunken and pro- 
fligate impertinences. Hastily ap- 
proaching the quarter where his 
daughter’s voice had issued, he beheld 
her just extricated from the insolent 
embrace of the half-unconscious Tit- 
mouse, and greatly agitated. With 
flaming eye and outstretched arm, he 
approached his unfortunate little host, 
and seizing hold of his right ear, al- 
most wrung it out of his head, Tit 
mouse quite shrieking with the pain it 
occasioned, Still retaining his hold, 
uttering the while most fearful impre~ 
cations—he gave him three violent 
kicks upon the seat of honour, the 
last of which sent him spinning intothe 
arms of old Mr Quirk, who was hurry- 
ing up to his relief, and who fell flat 
on the floor with the violent concus- 
sion. Then Miss Quirk rushed for 
ward and screamed; a scene of dread- 
ful confusion ensued; and at length 
the infuriated and half-drunken bar- 
onet, forced away by his wife and his 
daughter, quitted the Hall, and got 
into his carriage, uttering fearful 
threats and curses all the way home ; 
without once adverting to the circum- 


‘ stance, of which also Lady Wildffre 


and her daughter were not aware, that 
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he had been himself engaged in perpe- 
trating the very same kind of miscon- 
duet which he had so severely and 
justly punished in poor Titmouse. 
As for Mr Yahoo and Mr Fitz-Snooks, 
they had been in quest of the same 
species of amusement the whole night ; 
and had each of them, in pursuing 
their adventures in the servants’ hall, 
very narrowly escaped much more 
serious indignities and injuries than 
had fallen to the lot of the hospitable 
owner of the mansion. 
About half-past four o’clock, the 
sun was shining in cloudless splendour, 
the air cleared, and all nature seeming 
freshened after the storm of the. pre- 
ceeding day ; but what a scene was 
presented at Yatton! Two or three 
persons, one with his hat off, asleep ; 
another grasping a half-empty bottle; 
and a third in a state of desperate in- 
disposition, were to be seen, at consi- 
derable distances from each other, by 
the side of the carriage-road leading 
down to the park-gates. Four or five 
horses, ready saddled and bridled, but 
neglected, and apparently forgotten 
by both servants and masters, were 
wandering about the fine green old 
court opposite the hall door, eating the 
grass, and crushing with their hoofs 
the beautiful beds of flowers and shrubs 
which surrounded it. Mr Glyster’s 
gig had got its wheels entangled with 
the old sundial,—having been drawn 
thither by the horse, which had been 
put into it at least two hours ago; op- 
posite the hall-door stood the post- 
chaise which had brought Mr and Mrs 
Mudflint and their daughter. The 
latter two were sitting in it, one asleep 
—the other, Mrs Mudflint, anxiously on 
the look-out for her husband, from time 
to time calling to him, but in vain ; 
for about half an hour before, he had 
quitted the room where he, Mr Fleshe 
pot, Mr Going Gone, and Mr Cen- 
— had been playing a rubber at 
whist, till they almost all of them 
fell asleep with their cards in their 
hands, and made his way to the stables, 
where, not finding his chaise in the 
yard, or his horses in the stalls, he 
supposed his wife and daughter had 
gone home, whither he followed 
them by the footpath leading throu 
the fields which stretched along the 
high-road to Grilston; and along 
which said fields he was, at that mo- 


ment, ge hiecupping, not 
clearly enkiventing where he was, 


nor where he had last seen his wife and 
daughter. Candles and lamps were 
still burning and glimmeriag in some 
of the rooms; and in the servants’ hall 
there were some dozen or so, who, 


- having awoke from adeep sleep, were 


calling for more ale, or wine, or what- 
ever else they could get. Some of 
the old family servants had fled hours 
ago from scenes of such unwonted 
riot, to their bed-rooms, and, having 
locked and barricaded the doors, gone 
to sleep, Mr Griffiths sate in an old 
arm-chair in the library, the picture of 
misery; he had been repeatedly abused 
and insulted during the night, and had 
fled thither, unable to bear the sight 
of the disgusting revelry that. was 
every where around going forward. 
In short, at every point that caught 
the eye, were visible the evidences of 
the villanous debauchery that had 
prevailed for the last seven hours; 
and which, under the Titmouse dy- 
nasty, was likely to prevail at all times 
thereafter. As for Mr ‘Titmouse, 
half stunned with the treatment he had 
experienced at the hands of Sir Hark- 
away, he had been carried to bed—to 
the late bed-room of: Mr and Mrs 
Aubrey—where his excessive, aud miss 
cellaneous, and large-continued pota-* 
tions, aiding the effect of the serious © 
injuries which he had sustained, he 
lay sprawling on the bed, half un- 
dressed, in a truly deplorable condi- 
tion. Mr Glyster, who had been sum- 
moned to his bed-side upwards of an 
hour before, sate, now nodding in his 
chair, beside his patient ; and pretty 
nearly in a state of similar exhaustion 
were his valet and the housekeeper, 
who had, from time to time, wiped 
her eyes and sobbed aloud when 
thinking of past times, and the griev« 
ous change that had come over old 
Yatton. Mr Yahoo, Mr Fitz-Snooks, 
Mr Snap Mr Quirk, and Miss Quirk, 
(the last having retired to her bed- 
roomin alarm, at the time of Titmouse’s 
mischance,) were in their respective 
chambers, all of them probably asleep. 
Poor Hector, chained to his kennel, 
having barked himself hoarse for se- 
veral hours, lay fast asleep, no one 
having attended to him, or given him 
any thing to eat since Mr Titmouse’s 
arrival, Gammon had fled from the 
scene, in disgust and alarm, to his 
bed-room, some three hours before, 
but unable to sleep— not, however, 
with excess of wine, for he had drunk 
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but a very few glasses —had arisen 
about four o’clock, and was at that 
momentwandering slowly, with folded 
arms and downcast countenance, up 
and down the fine avenue of elm-trees, 
where, it may be recollected, Mr Au- 
brey had spent a portion of the last 
evening of his stay at Yatton. 

Such is my account—and as fair an 
account as I know how to give of the 
matter; but it is curious to observe 
how very differently the same thing 
will strike different people. As soon 
as the grateful Mr Centipede had re- 
covered from the excitement occasioned 
by the part he had taken in the me- 
morable occasion above described, he 
set to work with the pen of a ready. 
writer, and in the next number of the 
* Yorkshire Stingo,” there appeared 
the following interesting account of the 


6‘ Festivities at YATTON-HALL, on the 
occasion of Possession being taken 
by TittteBat Trrmovuse, Esquire. 


* Yesterday this interesting event 
came off with signal eclat. Notwith- 
standing the very unfavourable state 
of the weather, about five o’clock in 
the evening an imposing cavalcade, 
comprising many of the leading gentry 
and yeomanry of this part of the coun- 
ty, on foot and on horseback, preceded 
by an admirable band, and a large and 
splendid banner, bearing the inscrip- 
tion—* Welcome to Yatton,’’ went out 
to meet the above gentlemen, whose 
cortege, in two carriages, made its 
appearance in the village about half- 
past five. The band immediately struck 
up “ Seethe Conquering Herocomes!” 
which, however, was nearly drowned 
in the shout which welcomed the new 
proprietor of the noble estate of Yatton. 
His carriage was of the most taste- 
ful, splendid, and unique description, 
and attracted universal admiration. 
Mr Titmouse repeatedly bowed 
through the carriage windows, in 
graceful acknowledgment of the cor- 
dial welcome and congratulations with 
which he was received. He was 
dressed in a light-blue surtout, with 
velvet collar, full black stock, and a 
rich velvet waistcoat of plaid pattern. 
His countenance is handsome and ex- 

ressive, his eye penetrating, and his 
row strongly indicative of thought. 
He appears to be little more than 
twenty-five years old ; so that he has 
before him the prospect of a long and 
brilliant career of happiness and pub- 
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lic usefulness. Tables were spread 
in all the chief apartments, groaning 
beneath the most costly viands. All 
the luxuries of the season were there; 
and the wines (which we believe were 
those of Mr Aubrey) were of the first 
description. Grace was said by the ex- 
emplary vicar of Grilston, the Rev. 
Mr Fleshpot ; and the Rev. Mr Mud- 
flint returned thanks. Sir Harkaway 
Rotgut Wildfire (whose amiable lady 
and accomplished daughter were pre- 
sent) proposed the health of Mr Tit« 
mouse in a brief, but manly and cordial 
address; and the manner in which Mr 
Titmouse acknowledged the toast, 
which was drunk with the greatest 
possible enthusiasm—the simplicity, 
point, and fervour whieh characterised 
every word he uttered—were suchas to 
excite lively emotion in all who heard 
it, and warrant the highest expecta- 
tions of his success in parliament. 
Nothing could be more touching than 
his brief allusions to the sufferings and 
privations which he had undergone 
—nothing more delicate and forbear- 
ing than the feeling which pervaded 
his momentary allusions to the late 
occupant of Yatton. When, however, 
he distinctly avowed his political prin- 
ciples as those of a strong and decided 
Whig—as those of a dauntless cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberty 
among all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects—the applause was long and 
enthusiastic. After dinner, the great 
hall was cleared for dancing, which 
was opened by Mr Titmouse and 
Miss Wildfire; Lady Wildfire being 
led out by the Honourable Mr Ya- 
hoo, an intimate friend of Mr Tit- 
mouse. We should not omit to men- 
tion that Miss Quirk (the only daugh- 
ter of Caleb Quirk, Esq., the head of 
the distinguished firm of Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap, of London, to whose 
untiring and most able exertions is 
owing the happy change which has 
taken place in the ownership of the 
Yatton property) accompanied her 
father, at the earnest request of Mr 
Titmouse, who danced several sets 
with her. Sir Algernon Fitz-Snooks, 
a distinguished fashionable, also ac- 
companied Mr Titmouse, and entered 
with great spirit into all the gaieties 
of the evening. The ‘ light fantastic 
toe’ was kept ‘ tripping’ till a late, or 
rather very early hour in the morning 
—when the old hall was once more 
(for a time) surrendered to the repose 
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and solitude from which it has been so 
suddenly and joyously aroused.” [In 
another part of the paper was con- 
tained a bitter and abusive paragraph, 
charging Mr Aubrey with being a 
party to the “ flagrant and iniquitous 
job,” by which Sir Percival Pickering 
was returned for the borough; and 
intimating pretty distinctly, that Mr 
Aubrey had not gone without “ a con- 
sideration” for his share in the ne- 
farious transaction. } 

~A somewhat different account of 
the affair appeared in the “ York 
True Brive” of the same day. 

‘‘ We have received one or two ac- 
counts of the orgies of which Yatton 
Hall was yesterday the scene, on oc- 
easion of Mr Titmouse taking posses- 
sion. We shall not give publicity to 
the details which have been furnished 
us—hoping that the youth and inex- 
perience of the new owner of Yatton 
(all allowance, also, being made for 
the very natural excitement of such 
an occasion) will be allowed in some 
measure to palliate the conduct then 
exhibited. One fact, however, we may 
mention, that a very serious fracas 
arose between Mr Titmouse and a 
certain well-known sporting Baronet, 
which is expected to give employment 
to the gentlemen of the long robe. 
Nothing, by the way, could be more 
absurd and contemptible than the at- 
tempt ata ‘ Progession’ which was got 
up—of which our accounts are ludi- 
crous in the extreme. Will our read- 
ers believe it, that the chief person- 
ages figuring on the occasion, were 
the editor and publisher of a certain 
low Radical paper—which will no 
doubt, this day, favour its readers with 
a flaming description of this ‘ memor- 
able affair?" 





Titmouse, assisted by his anxious 
valet, made a desperate attempt to get 
up, and make his appearance the next 
day at dinner. Aided by a glass of 
pretty strong brandy and water, he at 
length got through the fatiguing du- 
ties of the toilet, and entered the draw- 
ing-room, where his travelling com- 
panions were awaiting his arrival— 
dinner being momentarily expected to 
be announced. He was deadly pale; 
his knees trembled; his eyes could 
not bear the light; and every thing 
seenred in undulating motion around 
him, as he sunk in silent exhaustion on 
the sofa. After a few minutes’ continu. 


ance, he was compelled to leave the 
room, leaning on Gammon’s arm, who 
conducted him to his bed-room, and 
left him in charge of his valet, who 
got him again into bed, where he lay 
enduring much agony, (Dr Goddart 
being sent for,) while his friends were 
enjoying themselves at dinner. 

Snap had set off the ensuing day 
for town, by the first coach, pur- 
suant to the arrangement already 
spoken of; but I think that old Mr 
Quirk would have made up his mind 
to continue at Yatton until something 
definite had been done by Titmouse, 
in two matters which absorbed all the 
thoughts of the old gentleman—his 
daughter, and the Zen Thousand 
Pounds bond. Miss Quirk, however, 
intense as was her anxiety to become 
the affianced bride of Titmouse, and 
as such the mistress of the delightful 
domain where at present she dwelt 
only as a guest—and in a very em. 
barrassing position—was not so blind 
to all perception of womanly delicacy 
as to prolong her stay at Yatton; and 
at length prevailed upon her father to 
take their departure on the day but 
one after that on which they had ar- 
rived. Mr Quirk was perfectly wretch- 
ed; he vehemently distrusted Tit- 
mouse—he feared and detested Gam- 
mon. As for the former gentleman, 
he had not made any definite advances 
whatever towards Miss Quirk. He 
had not afforded to any one the 
slightest evidence of a promise of 
marriage, either express or implied. 
He chattered to Miss Quirk an infi- 
nite deal of civil nonsense—but that 
was all, in spite of the innumerable 
opportunities afforded him by the 
lady. Was Titmouse acting under 
the secret advice of that deceitful 
devil Gammon ?—thought Mr Quirk, 
in an ecstacy of perplexity and appre- 
hension. Then as to the other mats 
ter—but there Gammon had as dee 
a stake, almost, in proportion, as Quir 
himself. On the morning of his de- 

arture, he and Gammon had a very 
ong interview, in which they several 
times came to high words; but in the 
end Gammon vanquished his opponent 
as usual; allayed all his apprehen- 
sions; accounted for Titmouse's con- 
duct in the most natural way in the 
world—look at his position just now, 
the excitement, the novelty, the be. 
wilderment, the indisposition he was 
experiencing: surely, surely hat was 
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not a moment to bring him to beok ! 
In short, Gammon at length brought 
Quirk, who had received the first in- 
timation of the matter with a sudden 
runt of surprise and anger, to ac- 
Sovinige the propriety of Gam- 
mon'sremaining behind, to protect Tit- 
mouse from the designing Yahoo that 
had got hold of him; and solemnly 
pledged himself, as in the sight of 
Heaven, to use his utmost efforts 
to bring about, as speedily as pos- 
sible, the two grand objects of Mr 
Quirk’s wishes. With this the old 
gentleman was fain to be satisfied ; 
but entered the chaise which was to 
convey Miss Quirk and himself to 
Grilston, with as rueful a counte- 
mance as he had ever exhibited in his 
life. Mr Titmouse was sufficiently 
recovered to be present at the depar- 
. ture of Miss Quirk, who regarded his 
interesting and languid looks with an 
eye of melting sympathy and affee- 
tion. With half a smile and half a 
tear, she slipped into his hand, as he 
led her to the chaise, a little sprig of 
heart’s ease, which he at once stuck 
into the button-hole of his coat. 
- © ’Pon my soul—must you go? 
Devilish sorry you can’t stay to have 
seen some fun !—The old gent (mean- 
ing her father) don’t quite seem to 
ike it—he, he!” said he in a low tone: 
then he handed her into the chaise, 
she dropping her veil to conceal 
the starting tear of mingled disap- 
pointment, and desire, and disgust— 
and they drove off, Titmouse kissing 
his hand to her, as he stood upon the 
steps ; and, as soon as they were out 
of sight, he exchanged a very signifi- 
eant smile with Mr Gammon. 

The next day, Titmouse rose about 
ten o’clock, almost entirely recovered 
.from his indisposition. Accompanied 
by Mr Yahoo and Mr Fitz-Snooks, 
with whom he was conversing as to 
the course he should take with refer- 
ence to Sir Harkaway—whom, how- 
ever, they advised him to treat with si- 
lent contempt, as he, Titmouse, was 
clearly in the wrong—he took a stroll, 
about noon, down the path leading to 
the park gates. They all three had 
cigars in their mouths, Titmouse 
walking between them, as odious- 
looking a little puppy, sure, as man 
ever saw—puffing out his smoke slow- 
ly, and with half-closed eye, his 
right hand stuck into his coat pocket, 
and resting on his hip. These three 
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figures— Heaven savethe mark!—were 
the new lord of Yatton and his select 
friends ! 

“ By jingo, surely here comes a 
parson,” quoth Titmouse ; “ what the 
d—l can he want with me?”—~’T was 
Dr Tatham, who slowly approached. 
them, dressed in his Sunday suit, and 
leaning on his old-fashioned walking- 
stick, given him many, many years 
ago by the deceased Mrs Aubrey. 

‘* Let’s have some sport,” said Fitz- 
Snooks. 

« We must look devilish serious— 
no grinning till the proper time,” 
said Yahoo. 

** Hollo—you, sir!” commenced 
Titmouse, * who are you?” Dr 
Tatham took off his hat, bowed, and 
was passing on. 

** Devilish cool, upon—my—soul— 
sir!” said Titmouse, stopping, and sta- 
ring impudently at the worthy little 
Doctor, who seemed taken quite by 
surprise. 

‘* My worthy old gentleman,” said 
Yahoo, with mock respect, “ are you 
aware who it was that asked you a 
question ?” 

** I am not, sir,” replied Dr Tat- 
ham quietly, but resolutely. 

** My name is Tittlebat Titmouse, 
at your service—and you are now in 
my grounds,” said Titmouse, approach- 
ing him with an impudent air. 

‘* Have I really the honour to ad- 
dress Mr Titmouse?’ enquired Dr 
Tatham, somewhat incredulously. 

«Why, ’pon my life I think so, 
unless I'm changed lately: and by 
Jove, sir—now, who are you?" 

* Tam Dr Tatham, sir, the vicar 
of Yatton ; I had intended calling at 
the Hall to offer my compliments, 
but I fear I am intruding”— 

* Devil a bit—no, ’pon honour, no! 
your're a very good old fellow, I don’t 
doubt—is that little church outside, 
yours ?” 

* It is, sir,” replied Dr Tatham, 
seriously and sternly; his manner 
a little abashing the presumptuous 
little eoxcomb who addressed him. 

* Qh—well—I—I—’pon my soul, 
happy to see you, sir—you'll find 
something to eat in the Hall, I dare- 
say” — 

1 Do you preach there next Sun- 
day?” enquired Mr Yahoo, whose 


_ gross countenance filled Dr Tatham 
. with unspeakable aversion. - 


‘* I preach there every Sunday, sir, 
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twice,” he replied, gravely and dis- 
tantly. 

« You see, sir,” lisped Fitz-Snooks, 
‘*the prayers are s0—so—devilish long 
and tiresome—if you could—eh ?— 
shorten ’em a little ?”— 

Dr Tatham slowly turned away 
from them, and, disregarding their 
calls to him, though their tone of voice 
was greatly altered, walked back again 
towards the gate, and quitted the 
park, for the first time in his life, with 
feelings of mortal repugnance, On 
reaching his little study, he sate down 
in his old arm-chair, and fell into a sad 
reverie that lasted more than an hour, 
and then he got up to go and see the 
old blind stag-hound fed—and he 
looked at it, licking his hands, with 
feelings of unusual tenderness; and the 
little Doctor shed a tear or two as he 
patted its smooth grey old head. 

On Saturday morning, Mr Tit- 
mouse, at Mr Gammon’s instance, 
had fixed to go over the estate, aceom- 
panied by that gentleman, and by Mr 
Waters and Dickons, to give all the 
information required of them, and point 
out the position and extent of the pro- 
perty. To an eye capable of appre- 
ciating it, in what admirable order 
was every thing! but Titmouse quickly 
tired of it, and when about a mile 
from the Hall, discovered that he had 
left his cigar-box behind him; at 
which he expressed infinite concern, 
and, greatly to the annoyance of Gam- 
mon, and the contempt of his two 
bailiffs, insisted on returning home; so 
they re-entered the park. How beau- 
tiful it was! Its gently undulating 
surface, smooth as if overspread with 
green velvet; trees, great and small, 
single and in clumps, standing in po- 
sitions so picturesque and command. 
ing ; the broad, babbling, clear trout- 
stream winding through every part of 
the park, with here and there a 
mimic fall, seen faintly flashing and 
glistening in the distance; herds of 
deer suddenly startled amid their 
green pastures and silent shades, and 
moving off with graceful ease and 
rapidity; here and theré a rustic 
bridge over the stream; here an old 
stone bench placed on an elevation 
commanding an extensive prospect ; 
there a kind of grotto, or an ivy-cov- 
ered summer-house ; then the dense, 
extensive, and gloomy woods, forming 
a semicircular sweep round the back 
of the Hall; all around, nearly as far 
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as the eye could reach, land of every 


kind in the highest state of cultiva- 


tion, plentifully stocked with fine 
cattle, and interspersed with snug and 
substantial farms, 

All this, thought Titmouse, might 
do very well for-those who fancied 
that sort of thing; but as for him, 
how the devil could he have thought 
of leaving his cigars behind him! 
Where, he wondered, were Yahoo and 
Fitz-Snooks? and quickened his pace -- 
homeward. 

On Gammon the scene they had 
been witnessing had made a profound 
impression ; and as his attention was 
now and then called off from contem- 
plating it by some ignorant and puerile 
remark of the proprietor of the fine 
domain, he felt a momentary exasperas 
tion at himself for the part he had 
taken in the expulsion of the Aubreys, 
and the introduction of such a creature 
as Titmouse. That revived certain 
other thoughts, which led him into 
speculations of a description which 
would have afforded uneasiness even 
to the little idiot beside him, eould he 
have been made aware of them. But 
the cloud that had darkened his brow 
was dispelled by a word or two of 
Titmouse. ‘ Mr Gammon, ’pon m 
soul you're devilish dull to-day !”” said 
he. Gammon started; and with his 
winning smile and cheerful voice, 
instantly replied, “« Oh, Mr Titmouse, 
I was only thinking how happy you 
are ; and that you deserve it!” 

«* Yes ; "pon my soul it ought all to 
have been mine at my birth! Don’t 
it tire you, Mr Gammon, to walk in 
this up-and-down, zig-zag, here-and« 
there sort of way? It does me, ‘pon 
my life! What would I give for a 
cigar at this moment!” 

The next day was the Sabbath, 
tranquil and beautiful ; and just as the 
little tinkling bell of Yatton church 
had ceased, Dr Tatham rose, in his 
reading-desk, and commenced the 
prayers. The church was quite full, 
for every one was naturally anxious 
to catch a glimpse of the new tenants 
of the squire’s pew. It was empty, 
however, till about five minutes after 
the service had commenced, when a 
gentleman walked slowly up to the 
church-door; and having whispered 
an enquiry of the old pew-opener 
which was the squire’s pew, she led 
him into it—all eyes settled upon him, 
and all struck with his appearance, his 
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calm keen features, and gentlemanly 
figure. *Twas, of course, Gammon ; 
who, with the utmost decorum and 
solemnity, having stood for near a 
minute with his hat covering his face, 
during which time he reflected that 
Miss Aubrey had sate in that pew on 
the last occasfon of his attendance at 
the church, turned round, and behaved 
with the greatest seriousness and re- 
verence throughout the service, pay- 
ing marked attention to the sermon. 
Gammon was an unbeliever, but he 
thought Dr Tatham a very sensible 
man, who was most probably in ear- 
nest; and he felt disposed to admit, 
as his eye glanced round the atten- 
tive and decent congregation, that the 
sort of thing was not without its ad- 
vantages. Almost all present took 
him for Titmouse, and watched every 
turn of his countenance with intense 
interest ; and, in their simplicity, they 
rejoiced that Mr Aubrey’s successor 
was, at all events, so grave and re- 
spectable-looking a man; and they 
fancied that he frequently thought of 
those whose seat he was occupying 
with kindness and regret. About the 
middle of the service, the doors of the 
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church being wide open, the congre- 
gation beheld three gentlemen smok- 
ing cigars, and laughing and talking 
together, approaching the porch. 
They were dressed very finely in- 
deed ; and were supposed to be some 
of the great friends of the new squire. 
They stopped when within a few yards 
of the church ; and after whispering 
together for a moment, one of ‘them, 
having expelled a mouthful of smoke, 
stepped forward to the door, holding 
his cigar in one hand, and with the 
other taking off his hat. There was 
a faint smirk on his face, (for he did 
not catch the stern countenance of 
Gammon anxiously directed towards 
him,) till he beheld Dr Tatham’s 
solemn eye fixed upon him, while he 
made a momentary pause. Titmouse 
blushed scarlet ; made a hesitating but 
most respectful bow ; and, stepping 
back a few paces, replaced his hat on 
his head, and lit his cigar from that of 
MrFitz-Snooks,perhapsunconsciously, 
within view of more than half the 
congregation. Then the three gentle- 
men, after Mr Titmouse had spoken 
a word or two to them, burst out into 
a laugh, and quitted the churchyard, 
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